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'?o. X. 

On yonder verdant hillock laid, 

Where oaks and elms, a irieiiUiy ^ i^de, 
O'erlook tha falling strear", 

O master of the Latiii lyre, 

Awhile with tliee will 1 retire,* 

From summer’s noontide oeain, 

• Akenside. 

(jTAY and convivial as is tile character of a larse 
portion of the poetry of Horace, there is fre- 
quentlj^ interniinjTled with it, even in its Iighl>,st 
mo^d, somctbhig whicli tends to cheeV the 
triumph of the mere sensualist, sometliing winch 
brings vividly before him the uncertain te'iu/e 
of human life, and the consequent futility of all 
his enjoyments. I It is tc this feature in tb 
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cotnpositll^ns of the Roman bard, a feature not 
yet sufficiently noticed, and which may hi said, 
evei^^viiilst tlu* shouts^f revelry and mirth are 
lou4est*^ our ^ars, to point as it were to d(j^tn 
dimly hovering in the back ground, that we are 
indebte#^ foi* some o/* Jiis ihost^pUajiing and in- 
•structive passages, —jia^ages i^hicli reach'the 
heart, a^'d breathe over tKv* ngiid a spfrit of 
sweet and ])bHttS()phic m'eliulbluyy. 

It isVrue that, ^onformin^ in *soine measure 
to the prac4ce of his contemporaries, who^wej’e 
* sometiilie.^ on occasions of high festivity, 

to place a skeletif!i on the table, as an incentive 
to hard drinking, he has now and then intro¬ 
duced imagerV of this monnifiil kind with the 
viev^ of recoiniifending the enjoyment cf the 
present hour, yet has ever done it in terms 
which clearly indie* .c tln^t he was no disciple of 
Epicurus in the gross sense in whiclf the tenets 
of * hat philosc'ipher ha\^ beci| generally, but 
incorrectly, understetJd. For, when he tells us, 
in the ninth ode oV his fiAt book,^ 


f *. 

— Quid sitfuturum eras fu^e qujerere; et 
Quern sors dferum cunque d*»*'«t, lucro ^ 
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Appone: nec dulces amores 
Sp^rnc puer, neque tu choreas: — 

Permittc Divis caete.a. 

I 

Seek not to knpw the bliss or pain 
That frpm to-morrow takes its birth,; 

But count each day a present r^ain ; 

* Enjoy sweet love and festal mirth ; — 

Trust to the gods the rest. 

BosrAWEN. 

and, m the closr of the eleventh, rec J innending 
similar forbearance, when he adds, 

■ . Sapias, vinfl liqites, et spatio brevi 

I^pem longam reseces : dum Ioqu*mur, fugerit invida 
iBta^: carpe diem, quhm minimum credula pos- 
tero. ‘ 

^Pour the rich wine, in gay enjoyment wise, 
Contract th^ hopes of life’s contracted ds.e: 
Even whilst we speak th« winged noment dies; 
Snatch piesent bli^^, and leave the rest co fate* 

Bosoawek. 

he does but inculcate what may be taught with¬ 
out any impeaciiment eithtx of reason or ’'irti' <r; 
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that) disimssing all unavailing anxiety for the 
^future, we shguld f njoy the present hour ^heet'^ 
fidly^ socially^ and tEMpERATELY; doctrip'? 
whioJi, \#iijst it was evidently never designed 
\^y the poet to be interpreted •according to the 
grovelling import of;those who ^ali cut to eat 
•and di^nk, for fo-morrow we die, * comes recom¬ 
mended /b us from tRe higheK^ of all authorities, 
by which we told tO^cdsl all jour care ui^on 
'God^' ^ to take no^inxiofis ^taught fur the mm'^ 
rowf and^liat siifjicient unUithe day i: tlfe 
evil « 

A 5^reat part, iCACvcrj of the sentiment and 
imagery to which we allude, has been intro- 
driced by llor^ce^ not merely as incitements tc 
pleasure, from a consideration of th^' shortness 
aiid uncertainty of human life, but as corrective s 
also of that imbecility and dissipation of mind 
whi'di are but too apt to spring ft om*a long aifd 
uninterrupted p<iSsessioii of wealth*and Juxuri- 
ous indulgence. It is tJjus that ^ liis address 
to h's fi'iend Delicts, who appears to have been 
dissolute in his habits, and ileficient at the same 
time in fortitude and steadiness of puqiose, he 
pltcef before him, a motive lo energy and 
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consistency of character, and to a temperate en¬ 
joyment of the luxuries oft opulence, the ce- 
tjp^nty that, notwithstanding all his cares and 
apprehensions, and consequent vrci’dation of 
conduct, neither these, nor the accumulation cf 
, riches, nor \hc orgies of voluptuousness, will 
protract the stroke of fite: — 

k 

^Equam mcme^^to ’•ebu.? in arduis 
Servarc mentcm; non secus in b nis 
Ab insol’.nti tempcra-am 
Lactitia iporiture Dclli, 

Seu mocstus omni tempore vixeris, 

Seu te in reiAoto gramine pqf dies 

Fcstos reclinatum bcaris 

» 

• yiteriorc notSi Falcrni; 

Quo pinus ingcns albaquc populus 
Umbram hospitalcm con^ociare aniant 
Rauiis, et obliquo iaborat 

Lympha fugax trepida-c vivo ; — 

Cedes cooinptis saltiL.a’s, et doino, 

Villaquc, flavus q lam Tiberis lavit: 

Cedes ; et extructis in a<tum 
Divitiis pot etur heeres. 

Divesne prisco natus ab Inacho, 

Nil interest. 


B H 


> 


Lib. ii. Od. S. 
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With stedfast soul thy course maintain, 

Sh(>uld griefs a? <iail thee, toils oppress; 

Nor less from boundlAs joy refrain, 

Shdiddjpleasure smile, and fortune bless. 

For, Dellius, death’s sure lot is thine, 

Though grsef^embittcr every hour, 

Though rTchestf beat Falernian wine 

“ ^ II 

Court th^ within thc^mossjy bower, 

Where the tall piifle in statefy rows, 

. With pi^plars, forms a friendly shade, 

Ayhfie tiij swift stream obliquely flows, 

A.nd, quiver!' g, murmurs through the glade.— 


Soon must thou quit thy dear-bought wood, 
'Thy treasures pil’d with ceaseless care, 
Thy villa wash'd by Tiber's flood, 

Thy stately mansion, to thine heir. 


'!^hough great thy weal^, renowned thy birth, 
Nor birth nor op^nce can save. 

Boscawen. 


Again, also, in the open/ng of the third book, 
with the view of enforcing the blessings ol con- 
^wntiA ent, and whiLt rxpatinting on tlie futility 
of honour, wealth, and fame, even when ob- 
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tained without any sacrifice of integrity or sub- 
servidficy to the follies of the’^eatj he int’*oduce', 
same awful and awakening imagery, pointing 
tolthe grave as hastening with equal if not more 
rapid strides, tojthitomb the rich as well as the 
• poor, the lofty ^s well as tike meek. 

Est ut viro vir latius ordinet 
Arbusta ''ulcis ; hie gencrosior 
Dcsceiidal in eainpuiii petitor: 

Moribiis hie, meliorque fam i 
Contendat; illi turba cliantium 
Sit major ; sequa lege nec* ssitas 
Sortitur iiyigne^s^et imos: 

Omne capax movet urna nomen. 

Lib.iii. Od. 1. 

* • 

Some spread plantations o’er the earth, 

In w* Icr range : some build their claim 
To public honours on illustrious birth; 

Some on the juster ground of well-carn'd fa”"e. 

On some a crowc* of clients wait; 

Yet, ah ! stern fate, with equal doom. 

Shakes in its amplj urn the poor^ the great, 
Destin'd alike to fill the silent tomb. 

Bof JAUrfV, 

’ B if 
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' But if*it be necessary to awaken the unthink- 
^ ing from tlieir dreams of pleasure, of arirbition, 
and4>iong life, by rccailing to their heated iiT»r> 
ginf^tirtil. how* fragile and illusory are their 
views and hopes, and how soon to be terminated 
.by the extinction of their being in* this Avorld, it 
• is ^et'rnore essential that those •Who, void of all 
moral restraint, rush into tfee a’*ms of vice to 

f ' 

gratify their ^lusts, and''add''iivusticc, ayaricc, 

'and oppression, tot,the capHees of folly and the 

pursuits ofydissiputioii, should be remindid, if 

possibk, ifr .still stronger terms, of the inevitable 

hour which is hi^ijying forward to arrest their 

career. And this our p'oM has admirably done 

in luiriierous instances, and in none with iium^ 

elFedt than in the'following lines, where he'pre- 

*sent!i us with a str'king and pathetic sketch of 

the miseries resultLng'fro'ii the cupidity of the 

wetlthy and unprmcipled patrician. ^ 

V ' 

Quid, quod usque proximos ** 

.^Ijtcvellis agri termincs, et ult\a 
»Linr]ites clicnti;im 


Salis avarus? pellitur^^atepos 
In siiiu fereos Dcos 


St uxor^et vir, ‘■^rdidosque nUtos. 
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Nulla certior tamen 
i*Rapacis Orci sede dest'nata 
Aula divitem manet 

Herum. Lib. ii. Od. 18 . 

What, thoiy^h thy avarice burst each bound> 

* Oppress the pooI% the weak/conpell’d to yield. 
Overthrow the land-mark, leap the mound, 

And drive the peasant from his only field, 

Whilst the sad pair to exile go, 

Forced by stern power to seeL some rew abodes, 

1 Ard clasp, in deep despairing woe, 

Their infant race, their lov'd paternal ;3odt.; 

Yet, at the dread appointed '^our. 

Rapacious death ^ready wide his palace gate. 

And grasps thee by his fatal pUwer, 

To pone more certain than the-wealthy great. 

Boscaw^, 

^ It is 5'’arcely possible to read this represent¬ 
ation of the despair o^ the exiled peasants, with¬ 
out being reniinded of the yet more beaudail 
and affecting delineition of Goldsmith, who, 
whilst describing in his D^erted Village its 
helpless peasantry driven from their homes by 
th^. monopolizing spirit of the rich and rapa- 
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cious, appears to have had this passage of the 



addicted, however, a*much wider canvass, 
imving brought his groups more minutcly^nd 
distinctly on the fore-ground ‘ .the picture has, in 
‘consequence, beroni'e one of the mOst touching 
and interesting in the compass of mpdern 
poetry. We shall bring it ^rwitrd here as an 
exquisite enfargement and illifstration Of the 
Horatian Il,liniatur^!. 


Good flca^! whaf^sorrows ijlcjorn’d that parting 
• day, ^ ■’ 

That called them from thti^ native walks away; 
V^hen the poor exiles, every pleasure past, , 
Hunfe round the 'bow’rs, and fondly look’d -their 


last, 


»• 


And took a long farewell, ^nd wish’d in vain 

For scats like these beyond the Western main; 

shuddering still to fate the distant deep, 

ll!^urn’d and wept, and still returned to weep. 

Tlie gt^od old sire the first ji^epar’d Ho go 

To f/ew-found worlds, and wept for other’s woe; 

But himself, in conscious i^irtu^ brave, 

• ( 

He only wish’d for worlds beyond the grave. 
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His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The foid companion of his hel[|![e8S years, 

Si^nt went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover's for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints^he mother spoke her woes, 
And bless’d ^ll& c^t where evpry pleasure isose'; 
And kiss’d her thoughtless babes wi^h many i tear, 
And dlasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent" manliness of grief. 

O luxury! thou curs’d by heaven’s uecree, 

How ill exchange are things like these for thee ! 


A 

Reverting, however,^ to the more immediate 
subject of our paper, *it may h'? remarked that 
Horace has not merely conte-ited himself with 
the introduction of reflections on the proxjmity 
of death, and the short-lived tenure of sensual 
delights, as powerful correctives of luxury, dis¬ 
sipation, and vice; but he has taken a in Jan- 
choly pleasure also in contrasting the innot«.xit 
gratifleations of life v. ith imagery of thij .nourn- 
fiil arid pathetic cast, fully aware how greatly 
our interest in these scenes is augmented by 
su'di a striking demonsti'atiozi of the transitory 
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nature of all human enjoyment, even when most 
rational and.pure^ ^ 

it is in this ^spirit oV subdued light and sha^fe, 
of gently Agitating the soul by opposed but not 
violent emotions, that many of the sweetest com- 
* positiohs of the ^abine. bard ha Vo been conceived 
and fiiiishf^d, in colours, perhaps, less de^ and 

I 

contrasted than some of tht' pictures we have 
just been contemplating, but productive df a yet 
more tender and iriteresting impression. Let us 
select, for example,, the following passage from 
hisiodd" to^osthunips: 

Eheii, fugaces, Postll'.umc, Posthume, 
Labuntur ai.ni: ncc pietas moram 
llugis et instant! sencctae 
AfFeret, indomitacque morti I — 
Linquenda tellus, et donius, et placens 
Uxorneque harum, quas colls, arjiorum 
Te, prsetcr invisas cupressos, 

Ulla Lrevem dominum ^equetur. 

Lib. ii. Od. 14. 

m ■* • ^ 


R>sthumus,4iow flits away 
0n rapid wings the tranitlent«hoiir ! 

No pioiis offerings can delay 

S^ern age, or death’r. all conquering power. — 
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Thy lands, thy dome, thy pleasing wife, • 
Tl^se must thou quit; *tis jiature’s doom : 

No tree, whose culture charms thy life, 

^ ■ Save the sad cypress, waits th;, tomb., 

llOSCAWEN. 

• 1 

, The effect tnu$ produced by recalling the urn 

or the tomb will/ all their endearing associations 
amid scenes of rp^al happiness and domestic 
felicit}^ has beon Copied by a few i.iaster-minds 
thoroughly imbued with a tas^e for the genius of 
ancient poetry; and among these none has more 
happily caught ajid embodied the v':xy spirit of 
the style we have been commc’'.ting upon, than 
the justly celebrated fitiinter Poussin, who, in 
^,ne of the most beautiful of his landsca})es, 
well knowg under the appellation of the Arcadia, 
his brought forward to tha eye an incicleiU 
whose influence ovei' the mind and h"3art is 
precisely such as Horace has so often deligl ced 
to call forth, would be injustice perhaps to 
the subject to omit in tliis place a descrip."ion of 
this picture and its effects, or, to give i*^ in any 
other language than that of the eloquent Abbe 
Du Bos. Le tableau dont je parle,” he re¬ 
marks, “ repr<Ssente le paysage d’une rontiee 
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ri&nte. 'Au milieu' Pon voit le monument d*une 
jeune fille morte ^ la fleur de son Sge: 6*est ce 
qu’cNii connoit par la statue de cette fille couch^ 
sur le tdm^eau, a la maniere des anciens. L’in- 
scription s^piilcrale n’est que de quatre mots 
VLatins i Je vivois ccpendant ef: Arcadie, in 
Arbadia e^o. • Mais cette inscription si courte 
fait^ faire les' plus Serieuses^^reffexions h deux 
jeunes gar9ow3^et a deui jeiines. filles pari^.es de 
'guirlaiides ^e deura^ et qui j^arpissent avoir ren¬ 
contre ce monument si triste en des lieux gj Ton 
■ devine bieii..qu’ils ne clierchoipnt pas un objet 
afHig^ant. Un (^Vntrc eux iait reniarquer aux 
autres cette inscription eu la irentrant du doigt, 
ct Ton ne voit plus sur leurs visages, a traverr 
Paffliction qui s’en empare, que les restes d’une 
• joie expirante. Or, s’imagine entendre les ri^^ 
flexion^ de ces jeune's pjrsoinies sur la mort 
qufyiiVpargne ni Page, ni la beautd, et con ti e 
laguelle les plus lieureux clim^tiS n*ont point 
d’azile.. On se figure ce qu'elles 'l|ent se dire ^e 

• f 

touqJ,ian^ lorsqii’glles seront revenues de la 
premiere surprise, et Pon Pj».pplique ^ soi-m^me 

et a ceux a qui Pon s'intdresse.” * 

§ * ^ 

' *r Kef^^xions Critiques sur^*|<a Foesie ct 8ur La Feinturc. 
Sixiiiiiae Edition. Premiere Partiei p. ^5. 
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’ i 

That Horace, together with all, eVen the 
wisest ^id the best among t|^e ancient world, 
from their condition of doubt and Sw^ep- 
ticisQi as to any future stale of existence, have . 
viewed the shortnesis and uncertainty of human 
life with a glc^bn^* from wlych believerii id a 
resurrection froai the dead are happily ex¬ 
empt, is a circ^umstance wliich cannot fail to 
have rendered, in thu eyfes of his contemporaries 
at least, the liglits an I shadows in the desciiption 
which. has just been selected from his works, 
still more confliAing and impressive * a^d, in¬ 
deed, the expressioft of his teejings on tliis me¬ 
lancholy view of ijie d^tiny of human nature, 
ns it appeared to by far the gredter j)art of the 
heathen world, has furnished him with another 
series of similarly contrasted pictures, fully equal 
perhaps to the former in their power of awaken¬ 
ing some 6f the most awful and touching crn- 
templations which can agitate il'e breast of man. 
Of these, as stdl further elucidating the express 
subject of this paper, and consequently affording 
a morfe ample display of the pensively moral 
turn of thought so peculiarly frequent in our 

« t 

poet, one or two instant is, oat of many that 
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might bis produced, shall be given. It is thus 
that, in a strain imagery which paralntels the 
plariitive and well-known lines of Moschus,^ke 
laments" the litter extinction of human being, 
and contrasts it with the resuscitation of the ve- 
u getabk world. 

c 

Diffugere nives; redeunt jam gramina campis, 
Arhprjbusque corns 

Mutat terra vices,; et decr|»sccntia ripas 
Flumina prstcrcunt: 

Gratia eL'itn Nymplns geminisqu 3 sororibus audet 
Ducere nu 5 a choros., 

Iiximortalia nc spercs, monct annus, et almum 
Qus rqnit bora hiem.'' 

• Frigora mitercunt Zephyris: ver proterit sstas/ 
Interitura, simul 

*P6mifcr autumnua frugcs effiidcrit: et mox 
Brurna recurrh iners. 

Qamna tamen celercs reparant coelestia luns: ' 
Nos ubitdecidimus 

"'Qub plus ABiieas, quo Tuljus divi|, ct Ancus, 

‘ Pulvis et umbra sumus. 

I* ? 


Lib. iv.,Od. 7 . 
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Lo I from the hills recede the ^^ntry snows ; ‘ 

Soflt jperbage springs, the ^rove resumes its 
. pride: , ; 

Earth feels the change; the lesseniLg rivei f ows 
Within its banks, an unambitious tide. 

The graceful Viymjhs, unawed l)y conscious fear, 

In native beautv lead the festal choir. 

But thou, frail nRin,*vjbservc the changeful year, 
Nor tlare to immortality aspire. 

T<» gcr^al gales the icy chlllncss yields: 

Now spring res; now .suhmier qu‘ts the 
plain; 

Now fruitful autumn clotj^s the plenteous fields ; 
And now stern winter re-asserts her reign. 

Each fading wane th’ increasing moons supply,^ 
*But man, unhappy man, when once convey’d 
Where even our great, our pious fathers lie, 
Returns to dust, and flits an empty shade. 

Boscawen 

• ^ 

A precisely similar vein of pensive refleethjn 
runs throiisrh the fourth ode of the first hook, 
and may be lound, indeed, scattered, though in 
a less full and developed manner, tlirough 
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idany parts of his Lyric compositions. But it 
is, perhaps, wh^i employed in the rkournful 
diity of weeping ovef the grave of superior ,in- 
tellecf and genius, that our poet has deplored 
most feelingly tlie impenetrable gloom which 
shrouded from ^the' eye of the Fagan philosoi)hcjr 
any certiyn or consolatory prospect of a future 


life. How bcautilul and adhctkjg, for instance, 
is the opening of his monody on the (i.*ath of 
Archytas*. 


' Te maii»is et twa/j numcroqueccarentis arenao 
Mcnsorem cohibent, Arghyta, 

Pulveris exigiti prope littus parva Matinum 
Muncra; ,ncc quid^Iuam tibi prodcst 
' Aerias tentuss^^ domos, animoque rotundum ^ 
Percurrisse polum, morituro. 

Occidit et Pelopis genitor conviva Dcorum, * 
Tith'onusque reiifotmiin auras, 

*Et Jovis arcanis Minos admissus: habentquc' 
Tartara Pafithoiden,^ itenim orco 
Demissuin'; quamvis, clypeo ’^^jana refixo 
Tcnipora tcstatiis, nihil ultra 
Nervos atque cutem morti conccsserat atra.'; 

Judicc t?, non sordidus aucfior , 

Naturae verique. / 


9 


Lib. i. Od. 28. 
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Thee, whose great mind could* scan earth’s wide 
f domains, ^ 

^Trace the vast deep, the countless sands cxpicre, 
Ar^^tas, thee one narrow bed contains, 

One lonely spot oq the Matiiiian shore. 

Ah! what avails that thy picrcifig soul 
Could heaven’s majestic firniarnent ascend, 

Grasp the bright*wo^Aler» of the starry pole, 

Sincd here at Jast thy cares, thy labours, end ? 

Thus 'Vantalus, the guest of gqds, lay lov» • * 

Thus did Tithon^s, raised to heaven ^xpi^e; 
Thus mighty Minos, though ordui ^ed to know 
The sacred mystqfries ojShis awful sire. 

Even * the fam’d sage who claim’d Eiiphorbus’ 
shfbld, 

•Skill’d as thou deem’st, in.truth, in nature’s lore, 
Who tauglii^but mortal ciay to death would yield. 
Even he agam has sunk, to rise no more. 

Boscawjen. 


There is every reason to think, how'ever, that 
Horace, notwithstanding that, in coninion with 
the* rest of the heathen world, he ^night entei- 

c 2 
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tfiiin many doubts and fears as to the existence 
cf ajiitiire .state^^ cherished a decided prepoii- 
detaicv of belief for* the doctrines of immor- 
tality*; ai\d that, whilst only sportively, and for 
the occasion, an apparent adopter of the opi¬ 
nions bf Epicufus 'and the precepts of Aristyp- 
pus, ’he ^as,'on principle, a disciple of Socrates, 
oCPlato, and Epictetus. At least we know, by 
his own confession, that if ih his yoiin^r days 
he had bien alliiVed fronf the path of correct 
reasoniiig and morality, by the sensual und 'in¬ 
dulgent liveries of scepiicisnii, in n)atiirer life he 
had returned U*’the more rigid maxims of the 
Porch; for has he not?<said ©f himself, 

* 

Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequ^tis, 
Insanientis \ium sapientiae 
ConSultus erro; hun^ rctrorsuni 

• ^ t 

Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
Cogor reliotos ? 

Lib. i. Od. 34. 

* i 

I, who ere while consumed my days 
Wide wicndering in the sceptic maze, 

To maddening; »vit a prey, 


I 


/ 
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Careless of worship and ot prayer; 
now my wasted life repair, 

And backward steer my way ! 

Penn. 

And that his * g'*eatest happiness consisted in 
entering into conversation vrith his best and 
most valued friends on topics of the highest 
import in morals, philosophy, and religion, 
we are taught, by the exruisile description 
which he has given us of the manner m which 
he loved to spend his social and ih'incslic 
hours, when retired within tlr5 precincts of his 
Sabine farm; a ^Ictur^ over wdiich we hang 
’vith the fondest admiration, aiicl which places 
the amiable bard immediately before ns in a 
light wortfiy of being imi^^ated by all who, 
despising the trivial topics of the day, possess a 
niiiid and a heart capable of rendering t!ie 
hours of iaiuiliar intercourse net only elegantly 
pleasurable, buv conti’butive to solid happiness 
and improvement. 

O nodes, coenaeque Dehm ! quibus ipse, meique 
Aifte Larciii propriuin ves^or; 

c 3 
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' Prout cuique libido est, 

Siccat insq^ales ^lices conviva solutus 
Lo^ibus insanis ; sen quis capit acria fortis 
Pocub,' scu mbdicis uvescit laetius. Ergo 
Sermo oritur., non de villis domibusve alicnis, 

Ndc n 2 ale nccne Lcpos saltet; »jd qnodinagis ad nos 
Bert^ct, ctnjesCire malum est, agitanuis: utrumne 
Divitiis hemincs, an sint virtutc bcati ? 

QjUidve ad amicitias, usu^i rcc'ilimilc, trahatnos? 

• C * 

Et qqm sit natura boni ? summuinque quid^cjus ? 

Stt'tmmt7n, lib. ii. Sat. 6. 


t O, evenings, *and meals divine ! 

When friends arouqd my Jjoard recline ; 
And every ^uest is left at ease 
To drink tbb portion he may please, • 
Exempt from jude, licentious forte, 
Then follows vavous discourse. 

Not of our ncigiib Jar’s fame we tdl; — 
If Lepos dances ill f r w'cll: — 

But, pivnts that to carh bosnm go, 

'*A’id ’tis reproachful not to kriow. 

If wealth, om virtue, best supply 
The measure of felicity. ^ 

If friendship’s choice shall bettel^ rest 
4u,On merit, dr self-iptercst. ‘ 
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In what consists, best unacrstood, 

Ttfc nature of essential good ; 

And wliut the highest point, at which 
That good essential wc can reach. 

Penn. 


• It is precisely from a mind and disposition 
thus constituted* and thus situated as to extrin¬ 
sic circumstancfes, tliat wc might expect the oe- 
culiar^ pensive strain of morality which it has 
been the purport of this paper more I'lilly to un- 
f<lld. • Endued, as our })oet pre-eminently w^as, 
w'^ith a keen reliidi for the pleasures and ele- 
gancies t)f life, and wdiicli soiii.^tiincs even hur¬ 
ried him into scn?fual excess, possessing, at tjie 
.^ame lime, a heart exquisitely ah've to all the 
best and iipblest affections of our nature, and an 
intellect deeply saturated with, and delighlliiig 
in, the tloclrincs of m^ ’’al and ethic phih'sojdiy, 
he could not but view the shortness and uncer¬ 


tainty of this slate of being, and the still greater 
uncertainty wliich hung over that which might 


ensue, after death had laid lo^ ^ the mortrl fahi’ic 


of man, with feelings of almost singular anxiety 


and regret. Need we wonder, therefore, to 
find, among the prodiicfions of a poet thus ea- 


c i 
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dcfwed, though the general character of those 
productionsIbe tl^t of sprightliiiess nnd«gaiety, 
thi^ occasional intriistoii of imagery and scnlt- 
meat remarkable for their melancholy tone‘and 
moral pathos; sometimes introduced as incen- 
• lives fowards a rfioderale eiJJjoyment of th^ 
blessings wliiVli remain to us; s&metimes as sug¬ 


gested by a mournfiil retrospect of the transient 
tenure of all human liappinhss; but mo&’e fre¬ 
quently asi correctives of tlifaightless dissipation. 


of luxin;jj. and ofvjce. 

,Tli(?effkct of these touching contemplations 
on the lot of hiu'tanity was not only that of giv- 


iuur interest, tenderness,ennd Holief to a consider- 

' I 

»ble portion ,of his lyric effusions, but it like¬ 
wise gradually led to the production of 'those 
traits in his character which have rendered 'It, 


through &U succeeduig/iges, one of the most 
phrasing illiislraiions of ^rational enjoyment and 


^philosophic cofitent: for though*fame and fa¬ 
vour/ courted no man /itli aV norc constant 


more constant 


dif 'otirn, yet H^M ace soon found that real hap¬ 
piness was only to be found in retirement* where, 
apart from tile*seductive blandishments of luyury 
apd«art, he Inight bccfreeto fbriow the native 
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bent of his disposition, — to intermingle the 
melodies of the moral lyre, ai^ thej'lucubratioiis 
»f philosophy, with the simplest pleasure ^ of 
uiipeproving Nature. Here, then, amidst tlie 
woods and fields •of his Sabine farm, may we 
^alone discern l4ie genuine •tone and texture of. 
his mind, the ifldependency of hi., soul, the sa¬ 
gacity of his j^ulggnent, the innate rectitude of 
his bveast, and, a?i5ove all, the moderation and 
cheerful contcntedn..ss of his spirit, ^ut tne poet 
ahull :,peak for himself; for after recommending 
the virtues and tlie mode of life be*^ t c dculated 
to secure tranquillity, and a j'mscience at peace 
within itself, he rfhus iieautifully adds, in allu¬ 
sion to his own views and practice: — 

Me quutics rcficit gelidus Dij^cntia rivus, 

Quern Mandela bijbit, rugosus frigore pagus; 

Quid sentirc putas, quivl ciedis, amice, precari? 

Sit rriihi, quod nunc est etiam minus; ut mihi vivam 
Quod supercst aevi, si quid supefessc volunt Di: 
«Sit bona librarum et proviso; frugis in annum 
Copia: ne fluitem dubia: spe pendulus ho 'or. 

Sed satis est orarc Jovcm qua: donat ct aufert; 

Det vitam, det opes : a^quum ml animum ipse pa- 
rabo. 


EpisioL lib. i. Epist. ^8. 
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Here the^, refrcsheu by cool Digentiii’s rill, 

What is my j|rayer? That heaven would giant me 
still, 

To keq^i^he pri^ent good, nay even less: 

But to myscll’my life, or long or short, possess. 

A moderate store of books and wealth to save, 

• f 

float doubtful, a dependent slave 
Upon the passing hour — Enough, to pray 
For these to Jove, who gives rjid takes away ! 

Let him give fife, and health ; niyselj^ will fina 
That first oP blessings, a contented mind ! 

Yet grani..me, Phoebus ! with that mind cntiil*. 

’ Ag<i not^unlionour’d, nor without the Ijtc. 

Bradstreet. 


Lest hope 


Willi feelings and with moderated wishes 
such as these, and with a character and conduct 
in a great degree moulded and regulated by 
their impression, it is scarcely possible that 
He race could have been otherwise than happy, 
as far as 4iap])iii<MiS can be said to iiie attainable 
in this life; lor tliougii, aiwe ha.e seen by the 
nui^mrons (piotations already given, that he had 
formed a just estimate of the Iri^ility ana fleet¬ 
ing nature of our being here, and, with the 
most gifted ol’ the ancient world, looked for¬ 
ward to a future sl«te with much of d''ubt and 
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uncertainty, yet he never shrunk from a steady 
and uhappalled contemplation of ^tlie issues of 
iife and dcatli. SometLaes, indeed, he wauld 
caH lip the inevitable destiny of man as a mo¬ 
tive towards seiang the present moment for 
, social yet moderate enjoyment; but more gene • 
rally did he view its approach with a peifect 
though a pensive acquiescence, conscious thal, 
whilrt witli a detcrmiiiation to render it sub¬ 
servient to the be.t pui*po..cs of i loraiity and 
relig’on, he had often held it up as a terror to 

I 

vice and ambition; he was prepared lo’ncet it in 
his own person with equaninJ*y and resignation. 
Accordingly, he«appej>i's to have felt a soothing 
pleasure in meditating on the evening and close 
of his own days; and, among several exquisite 
•passages to this effect, none perhaps c;Tn -he 
quoted as more bcau*^ifuiiy interesting than that 
addressed to liis friend Sqptimiiis, where he 
points out the spot he slicald prefer as tlic 
asylum of rejiosing age : 

ribur Argeo positum colono 

Sit meiE sedes etiiiam senec^^a,; 

Sit mo^his lasso mans, el viar'uu, 

MilitisL'duc. 
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• Unde si Parcae j^rohibent iniquae, 

Dulce p^llitis qvibus Galesi 
Fiilmen, et regnata^petam Laconi 
• ^Rura Fhalanto. — 

Ille tc mccum locus et beatae 

« 

"Postulant arces : ibi tu calcntem 
•. * . ■ * 

^ Dcbitd. sparges lacrymd, favillam 

V4itis amici. 

• Lib. ii. Od. 6. 

Let fruhful Tibfir’s * genfal land, 

Firstjdanted by Argive hand, 

, «)R€^eive my peaceful age*: 

'Phere let me fo/t in gentle* ease, 

Nor trust again the stormy seas, 

Nor tempt the battle's rage. 


Should envious fate deny these seatL, 

Next let me court ^le blest retreats, 

' Where, murmuriPL.g through the^plain, 
For richest fleeces far renown’d, 

Galesus ^ Javes the realms tha^own'd 
•- ,Phalantus* Spartan reign. — 


' Horace’s viUa vras situated near Tibu^ originally founded 
by a'tireek colony^ ^ > t ^ 

*t* Galesus is a river which vxters Tarentum, founded bjr a 
colotiy cf-flpartans finefer Phala»'»,us. ' 
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These blest abodes, these chosen bowers. 

Shall gild with joy life’s dieting hours. 

Here, when my uays shall end, 

Bathe my loved ashes with a tear, 

And cherish, with regret sincere^ 

Thy^pdet* and thy friend. 

Bosca\v£n. 

nje features wMch we have now dwelt upon 
at some length in the poetry and diari.cter of 
Horace, place him before us in a point ofview not 
only singularly pleasing and impressive, butj at 
the same time, truly amiable, moral, and instruct¬ 
ive. It is evidept, that as he advanced in years, 
and tlie experience of life came more fully upon 
hiir/, he learnt to appreciate the pleasures of 
sense, anfl the allurements pf wealth and powyr, 
at their just value; and that, shunning the city 
as the temple of voluptuousness and sceptic'3m, 
and the theul/o of political intrigue, he sought 
in the shades sjf retire ment to become accjuainted 
with himself, and with the moral destiny of his 
species, prepared for, and resigned to, the evils 
L'cident to humani.y, and, though keenly sen¬ 
sible to, and ever anxious to participate in, the 
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charms of rational *society and moderate enjoy- 
mentj^ yet rlady iO retire from this scene of 
things, if not without aftixiety and apprehensionj 
yet ^ralefiih satisfied, and uncomplaining. Sdch 


was the philosophy which guided the latter and 
•the better days of Horace, which (ic pressed upon. 
* his*cohtenipoi*aries W'ith the most insinuating 


ad(b*ess, and which has entitled kim to be con¬ 
sidered, amoilg the bards of ailtiquity, as btfyond 
all others tlfe poet Af reasoiif akd ^le inculcator 


of practical moral ity* 


Jt may not, probably, be thought entirely out/ 
of place, if, at th6 close of a paper whose chief 
object has been to* point out a frequent a})^ 


peal to, and consideration*of, the frail tenure of 
huitian life, as formiiifr a valuable and instructive 
feature in the coiiapositioiis of tlii; Tnost popular 
poet of antiquity, I should^ venture to subjoin 
the nieii]orial which friendship has suggested to 


me, for one w’honi I had known for morh than 
a (piarter ofa teiitiiry, andJfnown only to cstCQOi 
and'ictyp. It has* been placed by tfcs^ sorrowing 
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widow of the deceased in Ine parish-cJlurch of 
Stan$t«ad, in Suffolk. 


Near this tablet 
Are dcj)ositcd the remains 
Of tha !^C¥. John Plampin, M. A. 

Of thadacre Hall, in thij Pan'shi 
Hector of Whatfield and Stanstead, in *Jie county 

3f Suffolk, 

A Magistrate for the district in which he resided, 
And formerly refow and Tutor of Jesus College, 

Cambridge. 

Pie died May the 30th, 1823, in tlie ^9th Year of 

his age. 


If taste, if learning, if the love of art, 

What schools can give, or foreig.i realms impart, 
May clainf a tribute from thej)olished few, 

Here might it flow, as not unjustly due; 

Put in the fane to pure uv^votioii given, 

Can these light graces pjint the path to heaven? 
Then be it added, as 'u truth it can, 

Here sleeps, what all should prize, an honest :nan! 
Who taught unerring, to his faLhful flock, 

Christ as their hope, their living stay, and rock; 
Who lov’d through life, whate’erthe vale he trod, 
Kis Kind, ^ Is King, his Country, and his God ! 
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No. XL 


• “ Not distant far from Wycb^rne” tower 
i iJ.rose the mftistrers lowly bojwer ; 

A simple hut; but there was seen 

• The little garden he^ed •ifith"green, 

The cheerful hearth, and lattic^clean. 

ISiB Walter Scott. 


Sha.ksfea«e hall ever been, eijpecially when in 
the eounti’y, an antly riser ; and he now awoke, 
after a night calm and refreshing sleep, to 
tke enjoyment of one of the brightest morning/ 
of the season; for tlie sun had just becoide an 
iliinate of his chamber, and began to play upon 
the rich Colours of tfie^jifras which surrounded 
him, with a brilliancy tliat almost dazzled his 
Jt^yes. Taking, therefore, a rcspl'cTsurvey of the 
scene/y^presented to him from his ivindow, and 
wb^ch, ffrom its biiauty, served but to quicken his 
desire of being speedily amidst it, he hastened 
down stairs, *stoppiiig,^h‘^?4ever, a ^ew mini^es 
a/. he# passed* through«the hall, admire ^ts 
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very striking and truly venerfible aspect; its 
grotesqMely carved roof, its a’^tique music gal¬ 
lery, its stained windows rich in tracery, aiid 
its curiously sculptured deer. 

Only a very fewtof the servants were as yet 
up; and Peter,* the old grey-headed groom, who 
was preparing to go to his stables, very oppor¬ 
tunely entered the hall, just in time to unbar the 
great door which opened into the porch, a task 
of time and laoour, a.id which required, for its 
prompt execution, a previous acquaintance with 
its mechanism ai d springs, lie sramed de¬ 
lighted by the sight of 81iakS|K are, and m.xdc 
'so many respectful tnqui^es afte ' his family, and 
i.'ore particularly after the poet's little grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall, that our bard could 
not recollect the epithet, iiowever merited,' 
which he had bestowed on him the preceding 
night, without some degree of compunction. 
He shook him, ih^-r^^fore, cordiaily by the hand, 
told him he was right glad to see him lock so 
hale and cheerily; and then, a^r slyly hintin g 
that he would thapk him not to fill John’s head 
witi. any more ghost o.' goblin stotiqg^ he passed 
foFfVard inte the park, 'eavjpg Peter, tk:>agh 

VOL. II. D 
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proud of the notice he had received, not a little 
disconcerted by fde total want of belief' which 
he* hac} manifestly shown for the legends nf 
Wyeburue Hall. 

JWith the species of scenfcry which the park 
unfolded to hjs view, Shaks^eare was pecu- 
liarly dc^ghled, as possessing features, perhaps, 
beyond all others, adjjptecJ'''to*-call forth and 
cherish the dreams o}‘ im^ination. Few situ- 
ations were there in th# county, indeed, as 
may have been already surmised from what 
h&s bdhn t>riefly sjtated conceftiing it, more sin- 
guTar and strilfing than that which formed the 
iSite of WycbKhie Hull; fctlr, though sunk, as 
‘'it were, in ■ the bosom of a deep valley, t?'jc 
ground at the bottom of this valley gradually 
rose to the mansion, in the most picturesque 
pianfier,* from the rjgkt bank of ^he stream; 
and being wild and broken, |ind spreading out 
to not less 4hah a mile iivHQllTm this direction, 
and being at the same time thickly interspersed 
vith‘trees of iftime centuries growth, skirted 

I 

with rocks, and cliffs, and hajDging woods, witli 
the village ^ust vistblr if one extremity, and the 
meandering thftbugh its cShtTf? it nftight 
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be said to offer, on a small soaile, almost every 
species of variety. The whole valley, indeed, 
op both sides of the water, together with a Cv>n- 
siderable extent of the forests and moorlands,be-' 
yond and above it,«and which had been for a^s 
the property, of Mie Montchenseys, exhibited a 
perpetual interchange of aspect c-nd sceiier^, 
alike calculated to gratify the eye, and to fur¬ 
nish opportunities Lr rmaldiversion; the moors 
affording an ample rrnge for the amusement of 
hunting and coursing, whilst the Wye and its 
immediate vicinag 2 offered as rich a field for the 
sports of fishing and water-ha v'dng. 

Though, from his long resid^^nce in the capi¬ 
tal, Shakspcare had lost some of the keen relish 
• which he once felt for the active diversions of 
the countr^, yet was he, as much as eVt^r,* 
the enthusiastic worshipper of Natuie, hi all 
her rural habitudes and forms; nor could he 
wander in the «.:^d and woodj glades which 
stretched nearly on all sides from the hosoiiable 
mansion of Montchensey, furnishing, ai th^^y 
occasionally did, such contrasted^views of what 
was most lovely and romantic hi landscape- 
painting, witlxout experiencing diat absorption 

D 2 
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of mind) that eve^r-fertile and exchisory asso¬ 
ciation of ideas, to which a creative imagination 
is no remarkably subject. Thus was it, as hjs 
eye, ^anc^ng over the sparkling current of#the 
Wye, caught suddenly, through an opening in 
a group of trees^ a prospect of the'distant hamlet, 
as it lay reposing in the morning light, dropped, 
as, it seemed to be,' for the^ .purpose of beauty 
and effect, between the*lofty-shelving aiutvood- 
clothed sifles of tile glen, nhich, 'in this part of 
its track,« left little^ more space than wzs suffi- 
ciant fai’ the site of the village?, its accompany¬ 
ing stream, and 'R range of greensward, that, 
on cither han^' stretched ^o the foot of the 
clifts. It vras an object which, in his glowii)^* 
fancy, instantly gave birth to a thousand"fak*i- . 
'naming pictures of human life and character ; and 
so intensely was he' ocQjipied in this world of 
h'ls own creation, that pden Montchenscy hl^d 
stolen upon^ hio retreat, ainj^intd actually stood 
for ?iefirly a minute before him, ere he was 
aji are'of her prei^ence. She had learnt, almost 

as soon as she had risen, that he had walked 
into tlie'park; and^ aft^yh long sdhrch, shel^ad 
hiin reclined oil die roots i>f an old oak, 
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whose,gigantic branches stretched far and wide 
over hrs head, tlius conteinpiUting the little vil- 
fngje of Wyeburne, as, gleaming hi the run-light, 
it was seen terminating the vista which accident, 
and not art, lia^ qiened at this spot. So ta’uly 
beautiful, indeed, seemed the" view under* its' 
present disposition of light and shade, that 
Helen, often as she had seen it at all times of 
the day, could not help, for the instant, imbib¬ 
ing a portion of the same fascination which had 
fixed the poet in reverie ; and,.after a moment’s 
thought, she felt almost inc^'ned to retire, nor 
disturb his abstraction, when her dog Tray, 
who entertained no scruples of the kind, and 
who had been for some little time cndeavuuring, 

but in va^n, to arrest her attention, began sud- 

* * • * * 

denly to bark, and Shakspeare, starting in sur¬ 
prise from his trance, yet laughing as he beheld 
the arch look with whi^'h his fair visitor surveyed 
him, “ Yes, my tiv.ar Helen,** he exclaimed, 

** you may well seem astonished at see !ng your 
father’s sage friend thus stretched, like a Jv ve- 
s< ck youth, beneath the shade: but I am, I .rust 
confess, enamoured widi the aspect of yonder 
lovely 'dll age; and if, on a nearer approach, it 

D 3 
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should realise the visions which this fint and 
distent view of it Tfias awakened in niy imagin¬ 
ation, will call it a little paradise on earth.” 

*Ah ! hiy dear Sir,” cried Helen, sighing, 
“ how often does it happen in life^ that we dress 
a distant object in rainbow colours, which fade 
as we draw near! JBut in this instance,” she 
added, resuming her \«ront^ chWrfulness^ “ I 
,may to say, you will not be disap¬ 

pointed ; for Wyeburne is, ‘indeed, a lovely 
spot, and' as little cbntaminate^c^^ perhaps, with 
human vic^ and Mly, as the frailty of our na- 
ture will allow.” 

Had the reflection you have just uttered,” 
rejoined Shakspeare, ** fallen from myself, it had 
l^ep, I trust, more in character; for your pil¬ 
grimage has been short, my fair friend, and, I 
would*fain think, as yet unmingled ^ith augft 
that can have jialed th^bloon^of hope.” 

** And does not the cafil<er oiltimes eat its 
way 'into the bud ?” said Helen, whilst a te^ar 
stftfted to her eye; but a moment dissipr.ted, or 
seethed to dissipate, her /jorrfm ; cUnd she 
st^ly proposed a wallt to the vill^e. “ It„is 
littte more than a ipile,’^ she observed, ^ and we 
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shall be thither and back agUin before^the licat 
becomes oppressive.” 

• Were it a dozen, 1113 dear Helen,” retrfmed 
thefpoet with emotion, “ I would gladly accom-* 
pany youand taking her arm within his, they 
soon reached tfte banks of the river, where a 
patii which followed the course of the stream 
led them by a very delightful, though somewhat 
circuitous route, tu the object they had in view, 

Notliing could Wv.ll, indeed, surpass either in 
Variety or amenity, this walk through the park 
grounds to the little hamlet of Wyeburhe; 
whilst at the same time tlie jrol breeze which 
just played upon «the fiurface if the water, and 
the lively verdure of the greensward on *ts 
banks, y^el glistening with dew, produced that 
delicious sensation of freshness which an hour 
or two’s further advrnce in the day would, at 
this season of the year, have inevitably dissipated. 

How exhilaratl*»g to the spirits,” exclaimed 
Shakspeare, “ is this prime of a summer’s morn¬ 
ing, and how all things seem to smile, riy h ve, 
c*n our approac^i to your favourite village; for 
not only do we look ’ui delighted to these emi¬ 
nences just kindling ’n the rosy light o*' day, 
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but how soothing at their base swells the mur- 
mur^of this winding stream, and how grateful 
fro^n its banks is the spicy perfume of the 
Ineadow-sv'eet, fit accompaniments for the song 
which is now carolling ovfer our heads so 
sweetly from tlyj mounting lark; whilst before 
us yonder little hamlet, nestled, as it were, mid 
roi^ks, and cliffs, and liangi^g woods, seems to 
sleep like soiife blesseil creature in the tye of 
"^heaven ! it is afiogether'a perfect contrast to 
the wild and rugged as})ect of the glen through 
which htravelled yesterday, and where Roland 


aiuldiis banditti .»'ere accompaniments so much 
in, character, ihot to ha^^^e waiited them would 
hr.ve been to weaken, in a very great degree* 


the effect of the scene.” 


' And yet this llbland, as you have yourself 
experienced, my dear ,8!r, is not deficient i^ 
those touches of courtesty and humanity which 
.mark a gentler breeding than his present occu¬ 
pation' ^ould warrant; and his personal appear- 
anc^e, I am told, sc far from indicating a homely 
and untutored origin, is nobjjC and prepossessii^ 
in a high degree.” 

J^as even replied the bard, ” and I 
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were uiigratefiil, indeed, did I not fully and 
freely acknowledge it; but my^ allusion waj ^to 
tli» violence so often inseparable f’oni the niode 
of life to which he is devoted, and more pai'ticu- 
larly to the stea*i^ and savage leatures which but 
too well characterise the greater part of his asso¬ 
ciates. But I marvel much that, as your lan¬ 
guage would imply, you have never found out 
who this extraordinary young man *s; for he 
seemed to me, from his maimer and the tew 
broken hints which dropped almost involunta¬ 
rily from his tongue, to be deeply and even 
tenderly interested for the welfare of Wyeburne, 
and its inhabitants.” 

A death-like paleness seemed <o steal over the 
cheek of tjclen as Shakspeare uttered these last 
words, and slic evidently trembled with emo- 
tmn as she faintlv said, “I should be sorr^ - 
indeed, to think that the robber Roland has any 
affinity to, or connection witli the peasantry of 
Wyeburne; but tell me, my dear Sir, for you 
have already seen more of this adventurer thun 
haj, I believe, yet fallen to the lot of any resi¬ 
dent in this valley, are his features, as report has 
sdmetiin:^s affirmed, of a swarthy and somewhat 
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olive hue?’* “ His complexion,** replied the 
poeji “ is of a cfeep brown, and his hair black 
as tlie fwiug ,of the raven.** “ Then it cannbt 
be,'' ejacdialed Helen to herself, the rose re- 
kiRdling on her cheek, and ter eye resuming its 
lprn\er luslre, it cannot be! my father*s sus¬ 
picions must be unfounded.” 

''They had now nearly reached the little vil- 
lage pf \^^yeburne, whose cottages, as they ad¬ 
vanced, appeared isolatect bjr groups of trees, 
and dispersed ^lohg both baii^ks of the Stream. 
Tiiey weAj in general sm^ll, though strongly 
built of wood 'and clay, consisting but of tw'o 
rboms on tiie ground floor,^ of which the inner 
was for the iiiaster and his family, and the out^r 
for the servants, and they were thatched wdth 
straw or sedge. But there were a few amongst 
them bn a larger scale, ^coated witli wliite liijjc 
or cement, and very Neatly roofed with reed, 
and bavin" «three or more i^oms above and lie- 
low.* ‘To one of this latter description, which 




stood near the ceiitre of tlie village, bei^th the 
skdlter of a l.arge anti ven«ll'able oak, with a gir- 
deu in front,dropplngtlowm to the water, and 
uh orchard aud small field behind, extending to 
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^ the baso of the Helen directed her steps. 
And here Shakspeare could not avoid reiter¬ 
ating his sense of admiration fo" the peculiar 
features of the scene. It was, indeed, in all 
respects, worthy of* his praise; for he had sel¬ 
dom, even in imagination, great* master though 
he were of fancy’s fairest forms, pictured a re¬ 
treat more lovely and sequestered than was 
this. Conceive then, gentle reader, the Wye, 
in this part of its course, assuming a more va¬ 
ried aspect thar usual; sometimes reflecting, 
with tlie most unbroken serenity, every the most 
minute leaf or tendril that hung over its clear 
^surface, and then suddenly whitening into foam, 
as it fell over small precipices in its channel, 
exhibiting •numerous beautiful cascades, and 
sending to the ear a music alike pleasing and 
txanquillising in its effect. Conceive this beai.- 
tiful stream, skirted on either hand with lofty 
cliffs, clothed to their very summits, and wind¬ 
ing in such a manner, that whilst the cottages 
were placed by its direction in the most varied 
and opposed situations, each with its little 
plantation of ash or elm, the whole valley of the 
hamlet wis visible, from one extremity to 
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Other, Wyeburne Hall, with its tower And tur- 

re^ terminating' the^vista on a gentle ascent, 

at oue t:nd, afid the church, with its light Rnd 

elegant spire, rising against a back-ground of 

das'kly-wooded cliffs, closing it on the other. 

» 

. ^ -4 gentle tap at the door of the cottage, d!t 
which Helen liac^ now arrived, was almost 
iihmediately answeretl^ by^thc* appearance of 
a man pwitty far |idvanced in years, but whose 
countenance, though strongly marked by the 
liand of time, exhibited such iit/iking indications 


of inteflig^iice, together with so much benevo¬ 
lent sweetness 6 ^ expression, as instantly to pre¬ 
possess whoever saw hun in his favour. Therp 
was something,^ ^indeed, in his whole perso;i and^ 


manner, though hp dress w'as of the simplest 
kind, consisting inevely of a gray fustian frock, 
belted loosely around him, that at onCe bespoke 
a character m^ny degrees removed from the 
customary dhst of rural life. In his figure he 


was tall and thin, and, if somewhat stooping 
frdm die pressure of age, yet, notwithstanding 
thife, and the still more i£he(](tiivqpal proof‘ of 
seilUity which was horded by a beard aAd hair 
^nite^ as snow, his eye i^tained mv^h of its 
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former lustre, and a portion of the glow of 
earlier days yet lingered on his ^cheek. 

And how are you, my dear Simon ?” 
claimed Helen, as she affectionately offered him 
her hand, whilst a ymile of delighted satisfaction 
beamed on the? feaflires of the old man; dnd 
how is my good Dorothy?”—*^Well, I thank 
you, my honoured mistress,” he replied, “ but 
wont vou and the 'rentlrman walk in ?” 

• o 

** I am rather too early a visitor, I am afraid, 
S\mon; but the beauty of the morning having 
tempted me anil my companion to stroll th*us 
tar, I would not return witln.ut enquiring after 
you.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my dear lady; but dp 
walk in; our morning’s meal is just set out, and 
if your friend can but put yp with village fp^o-, 
I would fain entreat you to break your fast with 

ua. 

There was a frankness and cordiality in the 
invitation which could not be n^istaken; and 
Helen and the poet, after a momentary inter¬ 
change of looks, entered the cottage of Simon 
Fraser. ’ ' ^ . 

If Shakspeare had been pleased with the 
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sijte and exterior of Simon’s dwelling, he was 
still more gratified by the neatness and comfort 
whi^h reigned within. After passing through a 
pretty large k\tchen, whose ample fire-place was 
well lined with flitches of bacon, they found 
Dorothy, who seemed many* years younger than 
her husbanch busily engaged, in a little parlour 
on the left, in arranging a few simple articles for 
the meal to *which Sirnoim had alluded^ and 
which th%t good^ld poe^ Tpssef has quaintly 
termed “ breakfast/ioings.” She had co^^ered a 
table, v^hich, frdm its massy legs, appeared to 
be of finely-pqliShed oak,* with some of her 
whitest napery, and on It she had placed a loaf 
of wheaten bread, a few rashers of bacon, soirc^ 
new-laid eggs, a cheese, cream-curds and milk, 
a beautifully crisp and white salad, whilst a 
rosy-cheeked girl \,as ^ust entering^the room 
with a jug of nut-browngale. 

Their morning’s wdk would have given 
both to Helen and Shakspeare an appetite for 
much coarser food than was now before them; 
and such, indeed, were the cordial entreaties ,of 

f • 

Simon and his wife, that to have refused would 
hav^ seemed not only vugracious, but even un- 
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kind. They, therefore, sale down with the 
worthy couple, though the bo^d could not help 
admiring, as he partook of their plain fut 
wholesome cheer, the somewhat anomalous 
character of much* that was around him; for 
his kind hostess, liKc her husband, though per¬ 
haps not ill an equal degree, showed a bearing 
and address beyond the Jass of society .o 
whici* she appareiilly bilonged. She was, in¬ 
deed, treated by Hc^n more as a friend than 
an inferior, and though habited in the plainest 
costume of the housewife of those davs, in a 
white hood, a russet-coloured mantle, and with 
her purse and key« pejident a- her side, there 
•vas an ease, a' courtesy, and gentle self-posses¬ 
sion about her which surprised even as much 
as it pleased. * > 

Nor were there fewer contrasts in the fur¬ 
niture of the cottage, than between the garb 
and manners of its inmates; fjr, whilst much 
of the former was, as to quality and form, in 
the commonest though nearest' style of ^he 
farmer of the sixteenth century, there were 
scattered amongst it indication^ considering 
the rank of life in wk'ch they were* found, of 
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v^ry superior taste and acquirements. Thus 
in tjie room whe^'e our little party was, assem- 
to breakfast, w:bilst three-legged stoo^, 
treene platters, and wooden spoons, with r one 
large pewter salt, formed the sole accompani¬ 
ments for the table, there were' to be seen in 
various directions, books, and manuscripts, 
dnd music: and ii> a parlour op the other side 
of the little hall or kite hen* the door of y liich 
stood open, as did that als/> of th^ one in which 
they sate, in consideration of the warmth of 
the weather, ndt only were s^hfelves apparently 
well loaded witji liooks, very visible, but there 
li^ also reclined against their lower range, an 
old but richly ornamented harp. 

It was just ^as tliese singular combinations i 
4 A«d made theii* fr*!l impression on*'the mind 
of Shakspeare, that Hc^eii Montchensey, after 
casting a timid and soif ewhat confused g1un<S^ 
towards the opposite apartment, enquired of 
Sim,(m^ if he had heard nothing lately of his 
poor young frienfl Hubert Gray. 

** All I Mistress Helen,” cried the did nifpi, 
whilst , the t6ars coursed each other down his 
cheeks, ndw begin qi|He to despair; it is neaiiy 
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three months since we have seen him here, and 
he then staid with us but a day, and he seemed 
so woe-begone and wretched, that I onoe more 
tried hard to persuade him to remain with'us, 
and to tell me ];he l^eal -cause of his strange ab¬ 
sence and distress of mind; but 1 could, ge{ 
nothing more from him than his usual de¬ 
claration, that he was unwilling any longer co 

be a oiirthen to us. Ah I Mailaiii, ^ hat shall 

/ 

we do? for we lo«red this dear youth as if he 
hiid be^n our own child, and he will now bring 
our grey hairs with sorrow to the grrve !*' 

All expression of the deepest sympathy and 
emotion agitated the pale features of Helen, 
bat she replied not; whilst Shakspeare, after a 
moment’s ^ause, and with the view of eliciting , 
some further information oh a subject which 
began to interest him, ventured to remark tc 
Simon, that he presumed the little library and 
instrument in the other room were the pro¬ 
perty of the young person of whcHn tlie^ were 
speaking. 

Yes,” he replied, nothing hut his bock 
and his harp were once the delight, of Hubert 
Gray; but he is now strangely ''altered, 

VOL. XI. 
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and I cau never lenter that room, where^I have 
speht so many l&ippy hours widi the pcor boy, 
wShout, feeling my heart ache.” There lyas 
something m the tone and expression #ith 
w^jich this was uttered, th^ strongly affected 
Shakspeare, and he could not help asking, if 
he might allowed for a moment to look into 
little study. It is in strange disorder. 
Sir,” saic^ Ddrothy, ‘*for iny good mati'was 
not willing that aify thing chcmld be altered or 
eyen moved in it since tlie dear child bfl us; 
but if you«will excuse this,” sVe added, looking 
at her husband «aS she spoke, I am sure my 
Simon will have^ no objection.” 

Give m« l^ve then,” said Helen, smiling 
through her te^s, to act as usher to my friend * 
*on this occasion, for Hubert and I,^’ she con¬ 
tinued, turning to *ShaJ{spear^ ];iave been 
long pupils of the samf master, and more than 
once has it happened that when children, we 
hai^ taken lessons together in this very room, 
<|hilsf our good d^raser here watched our pro-^ 
gcess rather widi affect^on.of a parent thim 
a mere instructor. • As she said fhis, |^ey en- 
ieprhd tjbe atu8y, .wtui^^^hakcpeare cauhi.^ot 
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help looking upon Simon as he followed in a 
slow and somewhat melancholy st^, with 
Much of augmenting interest and esteem; jfor 
sucn had been the unaffected simplicity ^'his 
language and maniier, as to give not the smallest 
intimation that he had ever acted a part whiph 
was in those days so generally allied to pe¬ 
dantry and self-importance. 

Tiiere was, indeed, in every tnrg which 
surrounded the good old man, the same cha¬ 
racter of propriety and simple taste; for with 
the exception of the harp, which se^mod from 
its decorations to have belonged to some high¬ 
born minstrel of ^n age long gone by, the 
apartment of Hubert Gray exhibited an equal 
degree of modesty and plaJhness in its attire. 
Its wealth was evidently m its Ikeraiy stores," 
and these were of a de scription which speedily 
attracted the notice of the bard of Avcm ; for 
mingled with several minor classirs and ele¬ 
mentary tracts on education, peeped forth 
Chaucer and Spenser^ England*$ §£elidon, an<^ 
Tne Paradpce Devices, ’ On a large 

oaken t ^ble were spread out a volume of Norths 
PkUarchf another of liotdnshed^s UHronicies^ aac 

£ 2 
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FhHssart by Bourehier Lord Berners; on 
die ''sill of the wiiidow shaded by honeynsiiickles, 
and conounanc^ng a bekudful view of the Wye; 
and^t^e wooded cli£& beyond, lay together with 
a l^te and some loose mandscripts, a copy of 
Sidneys Arcadifiy and of that noble and, 
joyous book,^’ La Morte Arthur. 

v< By my trcrth, 'Master ^ Fraser,” exclaimed 
£9iakspea^/ somewhat* astonished at finding 
hims^f in such company i^t the little village of 
"V^yebume, “ but you have gotten here % rafe 
collection ^f choice wits; and I marvel much 


0 

diat from such' Ussociates, and from such a 
Paikdise of peace as smiles* around you, your 
young friend copld have had the heart to stediT 
away. Surely * something very extraordinary 
‘must have urged to^such a flight.” 


^ As«Sinion was alibut ^ answer, Helen, who 
had taken up a few tliifi quartos that were laid 
partly open^on^the cushion of an ancient and 
very''high-backed chair, came archly smiling 
t^ Shdkspeare. ^ And look, my dear Sir,” she« 
s|tid^ slily placing them an Jiis hands, and 
pointing to some manuscript notes wl^h oo 
OBpioi a fly<4dif hi a of Momeo and JuRetf 

k A ^ 
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what think you of the taste and literature of 
Wyebume ? Is not this to enjoy true fame 

The interrogatory, however, and the smile 

# * 

were instantly followed by a half-suppressed 
sigh, as the ^te pf him who had written these 
remarks passed across her mird; she bliul^ed, 
and ere the bard could fashion a reply, she 
added, addressing him in a rather alarmed tone 
ana manner, But pardon me, m*' honoured 
friend, if I hurry you away, for by this time 
my father must have missed me at the hall, ^nd 
his anxiety will, I fear, be awakened;— will 
you give me your company on my retun< ? — 
And now, my kitid Simon,” she continued,.fi>r 
her companion had immediately assented to 
her proposal, I cannot say farewejll without 
charging you to mark thiil amongst the whitest 
mornings in your ce^endar; for you have hi¬ 
therto, though uncon.^ ciously, been entertaining 
One for whom I know you to have long felt the 
deepest veneration — Shakspeao^ our own and 
England’s Shakspeare 1” j * 

Booh, poph, Mistress He|^n,” exclMmed 
the 'lard fiiughing, ihi? is mafcing‘m<>uiitains 
of mole-hiUs indeed. Qive you** hrnd, 

X S 
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Master Simon, and let me tell you, tq use a 
riglit pithy though somewhat homely j^hrase, 
there is m lo^e lost between us. I hope soon', 
indeed, to be better acquainted both with you 
anc} your pupil Hubert, truant though he be !” 

y Ah, Sr,” rejoined Simon Fraser, his form, 
dilating with*'conscious pride and pleasure as he 
s^ke, ‘‘ how woutcl my poor boy have been 
delighted,^cbuld he hstve wknessed this clay! 
for his whole min'd has been rapt up in the 
stiidy of your writings, which he w^s wbnt tb 

( ^ i 

term, anil justly too, transcripts of the human 
heait. But he k gone I fear for ever I” 

t* I did never dreau\, Mrfster Fraser,” said 
the bard, alike gratified and astonished by whal* 
he had heard and seen, “ of finding dramatic 
mtickm amidst the'^cottages of this secluded 
v^lleyj.. but I honour heriretreat ; and«wili ven- 
ture to predict, notwithslmding this confession 
,,of surprise, for ^oet and prophet you know are 
sometlujies combined, that Hubert Gray will not 


lohg bCf’a^trangemto Wyebume.” 

“ And now, my dear Helen,’/ he conlinnerf, 
as having badb farewiell to Simon and hiijptwife, 


th^ < Qonamenced their ««eturn to the ha1^> 
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prythee tell me who Hubert Gray and Simon 
Fraser are; for my curiosity, 1 can assure ^ou, 
has been not a little awakened by tiie appear¬ 
ance of the one, and the slight sketch which 1 
have had of the other.” 

• • t 

Woulck it were in my power,” replied 

Helen,” but, strange as it may seem, I caii telf 

vou little that will be satisfactory on the su(§e< t. 

All i know of Simon Fi’aser is, that about 

thirteen years ago, ^hen I was not quite six 

years ( Id, I can just remember his coming fre- 

quently to the Hall, and that shortly after this 

period, he began to instruct :ne and one of my 

little brothers, for*l had then two, in the ele- 

’ * ^ 

iTients of English. He was a great Oivourite not 
only with my father but with us all; tor though 
then ratlief advanced in yecrs, he had nothing* 
of the reserve oi* peevishncbs of (dd age about 
him, but, on the contra’v, was remarkably kind 
and aftectionate in his manners, singularly fond 
of children, and never so pleased^ indeed., as 
when, either at his own cottage of at the Ha^h 
he was playing to us on his harp, and singing to 
us son ts of the' olden time. 

It was at this 1.. gpy period^ of our J*vcs 

E 4 
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when, one day, oii visiting, as we often did, the 
cot^itge of our gcod preceptor, we fomid little ' 
Hubert Gray, a lovely child about a year^or 
twQ bldef than myself, and who was soon bsta- 
bUshed as our frequent playmate and companion. 
He was peculiarly lively and engaging in his 
'disposition, * and so won upon the heart of my 
hytUfir, that when I lost my poor brothers, who 
died befc^redhey reached the^ge of ten, he 
often come to thef'Hall for days in succession, 
and we were allowed to take lessons together ^of 
S^mon both on'the lute and liarp. 

i* As Aiibeii^ ♦Gray grew up he became a 
general favourite! with all who knew him; much 
of the liveliness, indeed, which had accompanied 
his very boyish years, wore off, and wai sue- • 
'vceeded by a somewhat pensive and' thoughtful 
cast of mind; but he was.ever kind and courteous 

t . . V ^ 

in all he said and did, |'nd to a pleasing person 
and very intelligent set of features, he ailded the 
infinUely more valuable acquisitions of a feeling 
lneartiOnd cultivajjed mind; for Simon Fraser, as 
he truly told us, loves hinj like his oiVn child, 
and has,» in fact, taught him all knew; and 
Sixi^oD Fraselr,, my frien(]^ though very piain ^d 
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simple in his habits and attire, and to outwai*d 
view litde other than a mere cotter, is, as you 
have doubtless perceived, no ordinary man.” 

It is scarcely possible, my dear Helen, to 
be many minutes *^in the company of Sinjon • 
vFraser without discovering that both nature and 
education have conspired to place him much 
above the level of that class of society to whi^h 
at nrst sight he would seem to belo\g, and I 
am, therefore, th 2 niore desirous to learn not 
oiily his history, but that also of his adopted son 
Hubert Gray, whose character and conduct ere 
not less interesting and perhapj still more ex¬ 
traordinary ; for yDu hipre yet to account for his 
late wayward desertion of all that apparently 
he could hold dear upon earth. Can you give 
me no reason,” he continued, glancing a look of 
keen but good humoured suspicion on his com¬ 
panion, “ why he slu uld thus so ungallantly 
leave his young friend and jTellow-pupil, to 
ramble no one knows whither? and have you 
made no enquiries os to his r>rigiis, or Uiat ^f 
his preceptor 

“ C yes,” replied Helen with the utmost art- 
kssness interested you mtisv naturally ^o*i- 
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c*eive me to be in the welfare of both^ I have 
m^e many en^tiiries, but hitherto with little* 
succ^»; for^a studied obscurity appears to^be 
thrt>wn Over every attempt to develope* the 
mystery, both on the part/of Fraser and my 
^ffjither. The latter, indeed, has re})eatedly toW. 
me tliat he is perfectly ignorant with regard to 
the birth and parentage of ^Hubert, for that un¬ 
derstanding Simon to* be solemnly pledg|6d to 
secrecy on the sufiject, h^ haid forborne urging 

him to a disclosure; and all that I ha’^ befen 

• • # 

able to oblain from the same source, in relation 
to1;he perijonaKiiStory of Fraser, has been con¬ 


fined to the mere stateipent 6f his being the son 
of a former* bail’d or minstrel, a retainer of «i 
branch of an ancient family connected with our * 
own; that he came hither about twenty years 
ago, »purchasing a* littfe farm withg property 
which had descended lolhim ft’om the patronage 
of that hougse, *and that having no children, he 
had*ccMitrived to live decently on the products 


his*few acres, together with the emoluments^ 
arising from his preceptorship at the Efall, and 


the small salary which he annually recej^ed for 
t&e^naintenanfte and caifPfef Hubert • 
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“ But you have forgotten, my love,” said 
Shakspeare, smiling as be spokt^ to assign any 
rerfspn for the ungracious conduct of this <|uon- 
dam playmate of yours. What could be his 
motives for quitting ^e little paradise in whicji 
hT was seemirigly placed?” 

* ® 

I believe,” returned Helen, and she blushed 
p’^d rather hesitated as she replied, it may, 
in a great measure, have been occasior id by a 
circumstance to which Simon Fraser alluded 
when speaking of the distressed state of mind 
of the poor youth, for the salary which used 
regularly to be transmitted fur his (ducatica 
and support, has for iJie la^ two years, from some 
causa or other, been discontinued, ar^d he can¬ 
not bear the idea of becoming a pensioner on the 
scanty means of these good old people, without 
any prospect of a restitution; and my father 
too,” she continued, her ' oice assuming a more 
tremulous accent, whilst her eyes were bent 
upon the ground, has for a still longer tine 
estranged himself from him, and, not many 
months, indeed, before he first absented him¬ 
self froiri Wyeburne, forbade him ail access to 
the Hall, treating even the aged Simon, whoiii 
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'he had hitherto patronised, and I piay say, 
highly esteemed', with Tieglect, on hisl'' account. 
Oh! any d^ar Sir,”''she added, after a pause of 
a' few moments, slowly raising her eyes yet 
glistening with tears, and fixing them with a 
Jook of beseeching sorrow on the countenance 
of the bai^d, “ if I could but interest you, who 


possess so much influence over my father, m 


the fate and fortunes t of Hubert Gray, ana who 
is, 1 do assure you, hot ^unworthy of your 


regard, I think ve should ,soon see Vijm res- 
'tored*to»Wyeburne and to peace of mind; for 
it is the^iispkasure of my father, involuntarily, 


^and, believe me, sinle^sly incurred, on the part 


of poor Hubert, that sits heaviest at his hea?i.” 

1 can truly tell you, my sweet girl,” rejoined 
the poet, that you have already* very power- 


fulli7 excited my sympathies in belalf both of 
Simon and his scholar; and as I think I can 


surmise,” ^he^ added, looking archly at Helen, 
“ what may partly, and yet very innocently, 
^ havb occasioned this unhappy coolness between 
..Hubert,, and his formes kind patron, I ‘will 
venture to promise you, both fmf your/sake and 
c £>r, that of die memoiy of days lonj^ dnoe past, 
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that, provided nothing should occur to counter¬ 
poise present impressions, ± will use every 
effort to restore this desponding young varlet 
to th6 wonted good-graces of your father.” 

Tlius conversing,'^they had nearly, and al¬ 
most imperceptibly to themselves, reached the 
Hall, when from a thicket, or kind of wil¬ 
derness, which skirted the pleasure garden, 
there started forth one of those custon ary ap¬ 
pendages of the dcme..tic estaolishment of the 
tiuies, which, under the appellation of the knave^ 
or Jbolf was deemed to be an indispensable 
protection against the encroachm jRts < f tediiun 
and ennui. He was dressed in the usual cos¬ 
tume of tlie character, in particoloured coat and 
hose, with hood and cocks-comb, bells and 
bauble, an& came skipping towards them in 
high glee, ^clapping his hands, and pointing to 
his young mistress as ‘le danced along, and 
singing 


The bonniest lass in all the land.” 

“5 

Ah, Morley, my honest man,” cried Helen, 
and wt ere is my &ciier ?” I am afraid he 
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has thought me a sad defaulter from his side 
tliis morning.’" — ‘‘ Odds ihy life ! Mistress 
xiMeq, but j^ou’ll bj rated soundly, I can^ tell 
yo,*' answered Morley, grinning; an’ I had 
not as lief be skinned and fly-blown as stand in 
your shoes, never trust me.” — “ Why, what^ 
tKe* matter, knave?” said Helen, laughing.— 
“ Matter, why there’s nuncle yonder, chafinjjr 
and frett'^ing as he arnjiles up and down hy nis 
peach-wail, and swears yru have run away with 
his poet.” . * 

, « Y9u, see into what a scrape you liave al- 
rcidy gCiyten ^iiu, Master Shakspeare,” ex¬ 
claimed Helen, whilst^ Moi'ley, struck by the 
name, jumped almost half his own height, caU- 
ing out in an ecstasy, “ Body of me; an a fool* 
and a poet may shake hands,” miming up to 
, the bard, and stretching forth his an^., “ there’s 
my digits; — but you Jnust not away with my 
lady-bird,” he continued, his features relaxing 
frcra,(i broad expression of delight into one of 


-orrowful impoit.; and then, keenly surveying 
his new acquaintance from head to 'foot, he 
added, softly, his.. countenance brightening as 
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es 


he muttered, ‘‘ Safe, safe, — a little too late f the 
day, a liirtle too late i’the day. 

4 

“ Oken leaves began to wither 

Heavilie,^eavilie, heigh ho!” 

• « 
And so, fool, 1 am to conclude,’^ said Shak- 

f • 

speare, smiling, that you think me too far 
~oTie in the vale of years to play the wooer any 
longer. Why, you rogu i, spite of ih) sunken 
eye and withered cheek, I do suspect thou hast 
thyself Cl, favourite i a a corner yet.” 

Bless thy five wits, how they jump to the 
mark!” cried Morley, leering the ^)oet, aiid 
repeating 

“ Hey, Robyn 
9olly Robyn, 

Tell^me bow thy leman doth, 

And thou shalt c'dowc of mine 

and then, turning to his young mistress wif^h a 
countenance of the most ludicrous gravity, he 

added, - 

% 

** The smoakie sighes, the bitter tearei 
Thai T in vaine have wasted.” 
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• “ Pooh, pooh^ Morley,” exclaimed Helen, 
somewhat impavif^ntly, prythee cease thy fool- 
iSig, a^d tell me whe::e my father is.” 

‘‘ By,.the foot of Pharaoh, madam mine,” 
, returned the provoking kna\e, assuming a most 
consequential air, we whom the gods have made 
' poetical must itpt hide our talent in a napkin. 




** Bjpld me of houghs a little bower, 

And set it Lear my ]ady^'s tower.” 

‘‘ Nay, an tbou wilt not ai.swer a plain ques¬ 
tion, fbo\” interrupted Helen, “ I must be 
fain to have t^ee put in the stocks;** a threat 
i^'ch, though seldom, if ever, carried into 

f> 

execution, had usually its eifect upon poor Mor¬ 
ley, who dreading this infringement on human 
liberty, would become alarmed on the instant; 


and Accordingly, on thi^ occasion, after quoting 
in what he thought a vSry touching manner, the 
qi^nt line 




C( 


I love thee, xity darling, as ball of mine eye,** 


lie added, ^Follow, follow me, nuncle’s by the 
couth peacK-walland vaulting on be ore, and 
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beckoning them to follow, and ever and ancn 
turning-io hasten ‘ their step, Tiodding and gri- 
niacing to Helen, and singing 

A pretye fOote to trippe and goe, 

But of a solemne pace perdye. 

And marvellous slowc in majesfye, 

lie ’ 1 them into the copse, and thro'.gh that 
into the adjoining oler'sure grounds, 

W'^ shall fiiu. my father I dare say,” said 
Helen to her cuinpanioii, “ somewhere in the 
gardens, and we wid, therefore, for < .ice, take 
the fool for our guid^.” —A broken reed, I am 
afpiid,” remarked Shakspeare, for the rogue 
iooks,’ by his sly and coiisequeiiJul leei, as if 
some wise Scheinc were ripening in his brain ” 
They now, however, following close after 
iilorley, entered a grove, ornamented with trellis 
work and walks of close-shorn verdure, and 
so embrowned with trees that, as hou.st 
Hentzner says, “ it seemed a pla^ pitched on 
by pleasure to dwell in, along with health.” 
From this they suddenly step^ on a delicate and 
open gi en, on the furtlier side^ of whivh. 
VOL. II. 
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skirted by knots and beds of flowers, which 
forhied a kind oi JMosaic floor, rose in ..ppear- 
aflce a plantation, corresponding with that which 
they liad j.nst left, but which proved, on yiassing 
hi to. it, a perfect wilderness, or labyrinth. Here 
the fool, who w'ent on before, playing all man- 
ner of antics, began to raise his voice to a some¬ 
what louder pitch, singing as was liis wont, 
snatches and’ burdensjj of old songs, tillf" at 
length, turning quickly rwund, he came up to 
the side of Helen, murmuring, as he appr3ached 
her, an^ with a most significant smile on his 
coiintenai/ ;e, - 


1 could tell thee close in thine care 
A tale tliat^*lioii would’st like to hearc, , 

1 dare well s»T.y, 

As ladye gay 

E’er loved to hear of^her runnaway ; 

words which hlid scarcely passed his lips, w'hen 
th3fe*suddcnly glanced across one of the numer¬ 
ous paths which intersected the thicket, the 
figure of a young man, diessed in a frock of 
Lincoln gre^, and with a bunting pole in his 
. Land. It Was, however, but a nj^^jmeniary 
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vision; for just as Helen, almost fainting witL 
surprise, i had involuntarily exclaimed, “ Good 
heavens ! it is Hubert Gray !” tlie fool, with a 
vociferation whicli di’owiied every other accent, 
called out, “ Gadzdbks ! another sail! another 
s^iil !” and then, running up one,of the alleys^ 
and shouting “ Nuncle, nuncle,” as loud as he 
c'ould, Montchensey was presently seen ap- 
proaciiing, with Morley skipping befere him, 
pointing to Helen, aial carolling with all his 
might - 

Now reed me ariglit, and d<» r.'^t mis » 

What bonny sweet dame is this, I wis? 

It was evident, however, that something had 
disturbed the teniper of Mcnitclieiiscy, who was 
not easily provoked ; for he appeared threaten¬ 
ing the foolt with his stick, and was heard, as he 

-(Ml 

drew near, speaking to Lim in an angry tone, 
and exclaiming, “ Who was that, you rogue, 
whom I saw'just now thriding yonder ma/.e in 
gi'een ? and where hast thou been all this time ? 
Didst thou not proinise me to bo back in ten. 
minutes and here hast thou been .gone better 
than an h ur.” 
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• Morley, who had by this time gotten to the 
side of his young mistress, piit on a i^ry me¬ 
lancholy and somew^kiat alarmed look at the 
chiwge; '•but this was speedily followed by a 
change of feature so vacant, and at the same 
time so laughably quaint, as almost to disarm 
resentment/ whilst he stammered forth — 

H 1 

Terdic, I sa^'d it not, 

Nor never thoughUto doo : 

As well as I ye wo|p 
I had no power therbto. 

- I tell thee what, fool,”* said Moiitchensey, 

% 

whose retiiviiing good humour was somcwhiAl^ 
checked by this attempt at denial, however lu-^ 

m 

dicroiisly made, “ I must positively? have this 
‘ evil spiril of lying w'hi^iped out of jhoe. Go, 
get thee gone, ere thyi shoulders and my cane 
become better acquaintedan injunction which 
was Instantly complied with by Morley, wlio, 
glad to have escaped so well, ran capering oil* 
Tji great glee, and singings in his thdughtless 
mood,— 
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■ M^y a faire lasse, borne up and downe, 

Ma*riy a broker in a threid bare gowne, 

Many a bankrowtc sca.ce worth a croj^^ne* 

In London. 

• This knave,” continued • Moiitchensey, 
turning to Shakspeare, is ever in a mischief; 
and wore it noi, that he was brought up by my 
father, and I remember him with the kindness 
of early association, 1 should be almost tempted 
to fret rid of liin, ; for I do think this custom 

O • 

te 

of keeping domestic fools would, to 'iido}it*a 
phraseology of your own, nfy .rient^ be mbrc 
honoured in the breach than in the obse*'v- 
ance.” 

I am afraiii,” returned Uie bard, address¬ 
ing Montchensc^y with a smile of tlie utmost 
benevolence, that I have been indirectly the 
cause of poor MorJey’s disgrace; but, tempted 
by the beauty of tlie morning, and the romantic 
appearance of your village, and, above ;Jl, by 
accidentally meeting with my fair hostess here, 
I had forgotten, I must confess, all note of 
time.” 

Ai. d will you blame me, my dear fethtfirj*' 

F 3 t 
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skid Helen, as a blush of the most ingenuous 
simplicity just tiifted her cheeks, ‘‘ when I add, 
tha^ I ^lave yisited with our friend the cottage 
of ^iirioft Fraser?” 

I cannot, my Helen,”, said Montcbeiisey, 
ejctending his baud to her in the kindest man* 
ner; “ nor do I wonder at your regard for that 

singular but amiable old man. ' Indeed, I tak^^- 

” I f ' '. . ^ 

blame to niyself for my late inattention towards 

him. But saw ye no one else there,” he con¬ 
tinued, assuming a solemn ^nd some^^diat re¬ 
proachful manner, “ in whose interest you could 
take a pall?” ^ 

* No one, save Dorothy, my lather; but I 


will freely own to you,” she added, again slightiy 
colouring, “ for why should I roriceal it, that 
I made some enquiries after j)oor Hubert 
^Oray?” • * ^ ^ 

If I am not much mistaken,” he replied, 
though I confess I am somew'hat startled by 
the dtcurrcnce, I saw him but now in yonder 
part of the thicket,” pointing to the spot in 
which he had been seen by Helen; “ and I sus¬ 
pect that that rogue MorJey, with whom he 
Was ever a great favourite, has, i^istead of 
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scarcliyig after you, as I had directed, been 
engaged with him.” Then, •turning to Shak- 
s^ieare, he added, ‘‘ You have, doubtless, ’ uiy 
friend, wliither you have been this morning, 
heard the story dt’ Hubert Gray; it is one of, , 
some peculiarity, and not without its share of 
mystery; and as it is possible ycu may have 
mentally blamed my conduct in the business, 

I could wish to enter into some exjulpatory 
explanation with you on the subject. We will, 
tiler el ore, if you please, adjourn to the library, 
and believe me, iny dear Helen,” he continued, 
observing the tears starting* ii her; eyes, and 
taking lun once • more affectionately b}^ the 
hand, be]ie\e me, when I add, that in all 
which concerns this poor youUi, 1 know you 
have aett*! IVoin tlic best and purest of motives.” 

They wow hastily passed into the ’more ope’i 
and artificial pleasuir-giounds, Montchensey 
remarking, as they left the (.overture, You 
sec, Master Shakspeare, that, following ^hc n.- 
commendation of my Lord Verulam, I ha: j 
adoptet^ his plan of a heath or wilderness, 

‘ framed as'much as may be to li natural wilU- 

F 4 • 
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nessand it is, indeed, the only addidqu which 
I have made to\ke gardens oi my ancestors.” 

* It„is one, my Mend,” observed the pq^t, 
as tliey were entering the flower-garden, “ which 
' does honour to your taste;/and here too, I can 
j)erceive another proof of it, for, to use once 
more the language of our great contemporary, 

* because the breath of flowers is far sweeter iiV" 
the air,' where it comes and goes, like the 
warbling of music, than ill tlus# hand,’* you have 
taken care, I see, to select alt those floWfers and 

t § 

plants that do best perfume its breezes.” 

^The chmplKnent was not unmerited, for 
nothing could, in factj^ be more varied, richjj 
and delicate than the odours which, were waft^ 
from this paradise of sweets; a paradise, how¬ 
ever, which w^as constructed in exact conformity 
\o the costume of the ^sixteenth century, and_, 
abounding, therefore, ‘in terrace-mounds, cu¬ 
riously figured' parterres, shorn shrubs, alleys, 
kfbburs, clipped ever-green hedges, arched 
Valks, and all the diversities of fillery and 

* Vide Bacon s EsMiyc, No. 40., of Gardens, p. edit, 
of 1632. 
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pleach-work, and interspersed with statues, jets 

'I 

d’eau, and basons of water. * ^ 

*Prom this highly ornamented division^ of ^the 
pleasure-ground, and which opened ai, one ex¬ 
tremity into a very ^extensive and loftily walled 
fruit garden, our party immediately passed into 
the court of the fountains formerly mentioned, 
and thence, through the hall, into the library, 
where some slight refreshment had been pre¬ 
pared for them from an early hour in the 


morning. 


\ 


f 

(To be continued^ 
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No. XII. 


'Who well acquainted with {hat commune plight 
'‘ Which sinful horror workcs in wounded hart, 
With goodly cou^sell and advisement right 
He much aswag’d the pas^iipn of* his spright, 
That he his pain endiy^’d, as seeming now more 
light. 


Sli?£NSER. 


«.My kind IrDsf,” said Shakspeare, as they 
cij^tered tlie library to whiclf in our last number 
we had conducted the Montchenseys and their 
guest, and whfcre, as was then mentioned, a few’ 
•viands had been set out for their reVreshment, 
‘*1 have‘already fiiis morning too sufficiently 
satisfied the demands of appetite with cottage 
fare, to admit 6f my partaking of your bounty, 
"ioftlte hospitality of Simon Fraser would allow 
*i)f n6 denial; but here,” he added, looking 
round him widi great complacency, is a store 
of mental fobd that«will require somewhat more 
€ihe||^r- digestion.” 
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“ It has been accumulating for many years,” 
’returne(t Montchensey, ‘‘ an(l*f trust, you will 
fifi^l it choice in its quality; but you will pardon 
me If I now endeavour to recall your attention 
to the humble cottiige at Wyeburne, for it is - 
beneath that reeded roof that • much of my 
present anxiety has lately originated.” Then, 
turning to his daughter who, on this intimation, 
was quitting the room, “ I will not forget, iny 
love,” he added, to do you that justice which 
your filial affection and obedience so justly 
merit.” * 

“ And now, my admirable* fi4end,” he pfo- 
ceeded, “ I will n<)lt again apologise to you ^<>r 
tiie introduction of a subject in which, from tlie 
unexpected occurrences of this morning, it is 
possible you may feel an interest; for, though 
^without afiy assurance on your part, i conclude 
from what has incidentally dropped from Helen, 
that you must be acquainted with many of the 
particulars of the story of Hubert Gray.” 


“ I have heard enough. Master Montchen¬ 
sey,” replied the poet, “ to excite in my breast 


a very lively concern both for the ^ite of Hubert 
Gray and of Simon Fraser, and I sincerely* wi’sli 
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it may comport witli your views and feelings to 
restore this you;ig man to your wontiid coun¬ 
tenance and good favour, provided he has done 
nothing-which can justly entitle him to lasting 
displeasure.” 

I am ahpost ashamed to confess,” said 
Montchensey, “ that, in this business, I have 
been, in a great measure, the architect of iny^ 
own sorrows; for I liave suffered Hubert and 
Helen to be much togCthe ’ even from their 
childhood; and I ought to have recollected, that 

I 

it was scarcely possible for two young and un¬ 
related persons of different sexes and of the 
most amiable dispositions, to be long and ex¬ 
clusively companions, without the interchange 
of the tendereSt affections.” 

“ I am to infer then,” remarked Shakspeare, 
that the obscurity' which, I understand, hangs 
over the birth and })arentagc of Hubert Gray, 
forms the printipal, if not the sole defect in his 
’STiaracter.” 

iJntil within these few months,” answered 
Montchensey, this has beeti precisely the case ; 
for how couRl I beftir to encourage what might 
‘?ead«^o a union witli one of whose origin and 
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connections I knew nothing ! •— It is now about 
sixteen years ago^ shortly aftgi^ an event that 
hiis never ceased to overwhelm me Jin tlic 
deepest aiHiction, that I first saw tiubert Cxftiy, 
then a mere child of but four years old, beneath 

the roof of Simon *Fraser. Young as he was, 

* .... • . ' 

there was something in his features sq pcculiariy 

lovely, touching, and intelligent, and rendered 
perhaps more touching by the my.steiy which 
surrounded liirii, and ♦vhicl I found Smioii 
jfletlgecl not to i*eveal,’'that I felt myself strongly 
impressed in hiS favour: and‘when, two oV 
three years afterwards, I uniierjjtood he was^to 
receive all the advagitages which education and 
ample remitUinces could procure, all .th:»t Simon, 
who ivas the earliest preceptor in my own fa¬ 
mily, coulfl iiilhe firj,t instance impart, and all 
that masters elsewhere could subsecpiently con¬ 
ifer, I hesitated not to admit him as the playmate 
and fellow-student of inv own children. He 
grew up, indeed, a favourite with us .vo 
pleasing in his person and manners, as he wa*^ 
amiable •in disposhion, and accomplished in 
mind; and when it' pleased.Providence to de¬ 
prive me of my sons, he seemed as it were A6 
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supply their placet being, though nominally the 
guest and lodger^of Simon Fraser, alm^.st daily 
h» 2 ie. It was not, in fact, until I fully perceived 
the* natgre of the attachment which subsisted 
between him and Helen, that any coolness was 
shown by me. I thought it then highly ne¬ 
cessary, an<j[ simply for the reason which I have 
already assigned, to interfere; aiid I must here, 
in justice to my daughter' declare, that though 
I believe her' heait to • b^. deeply entangled in 
this bewitching snare, yet she listened jto 
wishes and injunctions with a filial deference 
and resignatioitdhat has, if possible, more than 
ever endeared her to my bosom. A very slight 
degree of reserve, indeed, on her part, all, in 
fact, that her tenderness for the youth would 
■allow her to assume, was sufficient to** effect the 
purpose I had in for there is a spirit of 

independency about Hubert, an acuteness of 
sensibility which speedily takes alarm, and he 
-sooiv iceased to appear where the wonted cor¬ 
diality, however slightly diminished, *had failed 
to greet him. Indeed, with the exed^tion of 
the casual view which 1 think 1 had of him but 
jjtist now in the plantation, and which hasjp 1 
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confess surprised me,*! know not that 

^ have SQipn him for more than g, twelvemonth. 

“ I must further own, thot in thus dischargift^ 
what j I thought an indispensable duty to Ay 
family, I have not only deprived myself of the 
society of one w'ho w*as endeared U) me by many 
amiable qualities, and, I fear, at the same time, 
materially injured the health and spirits of my 
beloved Helen, but*!* suspect that I ha.e in a 
great measure been the causj of driving this 
unhapi::^ young man from his only home, and, 
what is worse, of^precipitating hrtn, if some late 
reports be true, into* courses whi^i, even if tlje 
mystery of his birth could be cleared up to my 
satisfaction, might prove an insuperable bar to 
all hi:, hopes and prospects.” * > 

Shakspeare started at the information which , 
the latter part of this narrativ-^ was calculated to 
•convey, and after a pause of some moments, in 
which he seemed absorbed in thought, he at 
length said; “ I can truly feel for your situation 
as a parent, Master Montchensey ; but, never¬ 
theless, 4 must say, that I think tlie fate ot 
Hubert Gray is greatly to ,be .pitied; for his 
waa^ I apprehend, tlie silent homage of the Imart.* 
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and considering the history and character which 
you have youiSeJf given of tire youth, lw)w could 
<itH[)iit be answered ! ,t I am, indeed, to a degree 
which surprises even myself, interested about 
the destiny of this young‘man; he is one, I 
think, after my own heart, and it shall go hard 
but I will fathom the bottom of a mystery which 
seems, in more directions than .one, to threaten 
very undeservedly the exiinction of his haj)pi- 
nessi, and, perchaice, of/hisjife; trusting, that 
should I find his birth what you cannrt disap¬ 
prove, you will not suffer any irr'egularity into 
which he ma^ liavc been lately drawn, and 
which may probably, indeed, be considered as in 
some part the result of your own measures, fto 
stand in his way.*’ • 

. “ Be it so, my friend,” replied McSntchensey, 

and I Cannot bnt add, that in qpcoinplishing 
your kind piirjmse, yoa will lake from my heart 
one of the many burthens which press heavily 
iijR^n it. But why should I thus entangle you 
lan my domestic sorrows, why suffer the clouds 
which darken ray own days^ to spread* their in¬ 
fluence oven all veho approach me? Let me 
^ 1 ^ 11 ^ 1 pray you, turn your attention to anotlier 
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and a fetter subject; and Muster 8haE- 

•speare/Mic continued, taking ftp a small voliyi^ 
wliich lay upon th§ library table, ‘^is oilb u^on 
whicli you,' and you only, I apprehSnd, t*an 
throw the light I w'liih for.” As he said this, inf* 
placed in the poct^s hands his owti Collection of 
Sonnets, which had been published about six 

years before. * Much as I admire tlu^e soii- 

• • • • 

nets,” he proceeded, ^nd I^do assure you I 
think very highly ftf many of them in a poetical 
ifght, I* cannot with any certainty ascertain to 
whom they are addressed. "Jlie point hns puz¬ 
zled sorely both myself and "hlflen; her curi¬ 
osity, indeed, is particuhndy alive on tlie occashflj, 
aifd as I promised her to interrogate you on the 
subject the first fayourable opportunity, 1 l<;ft 
the volume on the table as a memento, for that- 
purpose; but^ w'ill now^ with your permission^ 
call her in, that she may? if you feel no repug¬ 
nancy to the disclosure, hear the secret frojn^ 
your own lips.” 

And so, my fair Helen,cried the poet* 
jocosely, as she re-entered the rooni with her 
father, “ you are determined, 1 find,* to bring me . 
to confession. I am afraid, howevtjr, the Tlis- 

G • 
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covery will be ^accompanied with some disap¬ 
pointment, wheit I tell you Uiat, with the 
exception of about thirty sonnets at the close 
of the c\)llection 5 the rest, amounting to ftiore 
than one hundred, are dedicated to my dearest 
frie;id, and eauliest patrpn, my Lord Soulhampr 
ton.” 

There, Helen,” exclaimed Montchensej'^, 
with an air of triumph^ ‘‘ did I not tell you that 
if to any person more thafc antother these sonnets 
plight be conjectured to have a reference, liis 
Lordship had the best claim?” 

‘ It is very^rue, my father,” answered Helen, 
who had by this time recovered her spirits, “ but 
I trust, notwithstanding, Master Shakspedre 
will allow me to enquire, why the first seventeeii 
of these little poems should be employed as dis- 
suasives against a premature vow of celibacy, 
when we all know that Lord Southampton mar¬ 
ried, and «at the age of five and twenty, the ob- 
ject^ of his first attachment, Elizabeth Vernon ?” 

“ You will recollect,” said the poet, that 
this connection was begun without the know- 
< ledge of the Queen, about whose person Lord 
Sohthamptpn then was: that as soon as she dis- 
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covered it, she became extremely irritated, and, 
ill fact, Issued her mandate against the union. 
I^idignant at this unjustifiable interfcrf^ce, it 
caniiot be a matter of surprise that Scuthosnp- 
ton, who was then hut just o£ age, and arden^ 
in his disposition, should declare, iii the phrensy 
of disappointed passion, that if he married not 
Elizabeth Vernon, he would die a bachelor. 


It w£is sliortly after this period, at a time when 
the wished-for union seemed hopeless, witiiout 
incurriiig disgrace at court, and when some of 
his friends, and myself amongst the number, 
were desirous both of combating vhis hasty reso¬ 


lution of celibacy, And of fixing his afiTections 
elsewhere, that tliese early sonnets were writ¬ 


ten.’ 


“ Excuse me, my dear Sir,” replied Helen, ' 
if 1 venture to ask, why, under such circum¬ 
stances, you have droppi^d not |he smallest allu¬ 
sion in these little poems, which m*ght lead to 
a knowledge of the individual you were ad¬ 
dressing, — not a word as tf t%e wounded feel¬ 
ings or disappointed hopes of his lordship; but, 
confining yourself to a generid reprobation of 
celibacy, left the peculiar object of your aiuiety 

G 2 
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tabe detected, p in my father’s instance, only 
by a subtile com'parison of passages (Mattered' 
through a numerous ^d succeeding series e/f 
sonnets ?'’ 

I cannot but* feel honojiired, my fair host¬ 
ess,” returned! the bard, “ by the attention, 
which you * and your worthy father have paid 
to thes^ trifles, and will freely*confess, in re¬ 
ply yoiir question, that prudential motives 
alone induced the obscurity of which you com¬ 
plain. I was then but just rising into*^ public 
notice;« and had these Sonnets, ivhich were 
eattensively circulated in manuscript, as well 
an&ong the friends of Lord Southampton as my^ 
own, ever reached the Queen, as in the slightelSt 
manner reflecting on her conc|uct by syinpa- 
' thising with the injuries of the Earl, the conse¬ 
quence might have b^n not only ruinous to^ 
myself, but, os 1 then thought, highly prejudicial 
to my friend.^ I, therefore, found it neces¬ 
sary^ avoiding all direct application to his lord- 
ship, to restrict myself to a more general 
invective against the resolution he haci formed, 
despairing, as he *then did, of ever possessing 
•‘the •object of his affections, well knowing that 
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he for whom they were intended would under¬ 
stand nie. Need I add^ that within little more 
than four years from the commencement of this 
amour, the impetuosity of the Earl, breaking 
through all restraint, set the Queen at defiancv^ 
by marrying his mistress ? — a daring which I 
had not even ventured to contenxplate, and 
which, as youx’ father may recollect, was fol¬ 
lowed by the temporary imprisonment of both 
the parties.” 

“ I must say,” observed Montchensey, anti¬ 
cipating the remark of Helen, that ycu have, 
in my opinion, sufficiently accounted for the 
obscurity which hangs over this part of your 
early poetry; but pardon my observing further, 
that one of the principal obstacles 1 had to en¬ 
counter, in cherishing my belief of Lord South-" 
^ amptoii being the object you Imd in view, arose 
from the terms of familiarity with which you 
addressed him, and on a topic, too, which re¬ 
quired the utmost delicacy of management. 
Now, considering the great disparity of rank 
which subsisted between you and your patron, 
it seemed difficult to conceive that you would 
venture, or that he would suffer you, * to re- 
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monstrate with ^ him on a topic which an equal 
i^ould scai'cely have found himself at liberty to 
tOH'’-h lipon./ ” * 

** It may, I think, be very justly remarked, 
i^faster Montch^insey,” rejoined Shakspeare, 
that oftentiilies many things are endured from 

an inferior'which would not be tolerated in an 

< 

equal; rnd more especially is this the case with 
spirits jealous and qui^k in resentment, though 
full of honourable bearing. T[t is well known, 
that my Lord Southampton,.with a heart alive 
to every kind and generous feeling, possesses a 
constitutional warmth and irritability of temper, 

f 

arid an independency of spirit, which brook not 
the interference of one on his own level, arid 
that what he would not submit to listen to* from 
a Rutland or Montgomery, he would receive 
with kind and patient consideration from a 
favourite in humbler fife. It is also equally 
jMeU^knowifthat his love for literature, and espe- 
^tQially for dramatic literature, is warm, and even 
enthusiastic: and you compel me to add, that 
his partiality for myself, how ever little merited, 

m 

Vide Malone's Shakspeare, apud Boswell, vol. ax. p. ^19. 
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and his patronage of my etibrts, however un¬ 
worthy of such distinction in the eyes of others^ 
Ifdve been, ever since my dedication to him of the 
Venus and Adonis, unparalleled, and, indeed, 
without bound. Will not all tliis, my good 
•friend, prove a satisfactory solut'on of tlie dif¬ 
ficulty which has startled you ?” 

“ I allow it to be so, Master Shakspeare,” 
answered his ho^, ‘‘ but I have not done with 
your little volume yet; for, in the name of 
wondei, what are we to think of the last twenty- 
eight sonnets ? You have here dropped yorr 
noble patron to acfdrcss one, ho is, even on 
your own conlesston, the most worthless of 
vvomankind. Had 1 not been assurcid, irom 
universal report, of the purity of your Tiioral 
character,*! freely confess to you, that I should* 
have condemned these pieces as the production 
of an unblushing profligate I*' 

Most sincerely do I wii|h, Master Mont- 
chensey,” rejoined the poet, “ that, since i tind 
them open to such misconstruction, they had 
never seen die light! But you will believe me, 
I have no doubt, when I say, that these son¬ 
nets, though apparently written in my own per - 

n 4 
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son, arc strictly ideal, and were intende/1 
to express, aloof from all individual application, 

tSie contrarieties, the inconsistencies, and the 

« , f,. . ’ 

miseries of illicit love.” 

. ^ It is impossible to know you, my friend, 
and to diink otlierwise,” said Montcliensey; 
“ but as this personal knowledge is necessarily 
confined to a few, ‘ I cannot help wishing cither 
that they Iwd not been published, or that some 
intiuiation hacl befen given* of riie nature of their 
origin.” * 

^ “ If I live, l^fister Montcliensey, it sliall be 
done,” cried ^hc' bard. Indeed,” he con¬ 
tinued, ‘‘ had it not been ‘ibr the urgent soli¬ 
citations ofii dear frieiurof mine, now no mors, 
neither these ssbnnets, nor the greater part ol 
- those which precede them, had come Vorth; but 
lie wrung from a reluctant consent, and, 
having obtained the nuinuscript, immediately 
placed it ii:^ tlnS hands of Thorpe, whence the 
"*efRtit>n now lying on your tabic.” 

•m, ^ 

.. * Mr. Boswell having endeavoured, in the twentjeth volume 
of “ Malone’s Shakspeare,” p. 218.^ et scq.y to set aside tlic 
hypothesis which £ starteckin my ** ShakspearcTand his Times,” 
of^Lord Southampton being the object to which the poct^ad- 
'hessechtlic great body of bis Sonnets, an hypothesis which, as 
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Hem all Further conversation on this topic 
* was inWiTupted by the arrival ‘of visitors from a 
neighbouring seat; for a., the hour of dinner, 
as we have already stated, was, with families of 
distinction at this\ period, seldom later thar 
♦twelve o’clock, morning calls w^re, of course, 
proportionally early. Discussion, however, not 
only on this s^lbjcct, but on many others con- 

I 

nected with the poetry mid dramatic literature 
of the ago, was frequently resumed at Wye- 
biirne Hall; for both Montchensey and his 
daughter delighted, above all things, to listen to 
their illustrious gue'st, whenever diey could hap¬ 
pily engage him *011 topics connected either 
^ith his own history or that of his fascinating 
art. Indeed, nothing could be fliore gratilying 
to Shakspeare than the manner in which he‘ 
spent his time beneath this hospitable roof; for 
he had here a choice as well as extensive 
library, a country rich in romantic beauties, and 


he iiays, ** some of my readers have coii^dered as establislied,’* 
I have, in tiiis itnaglnary convorsfilioii, replied to liis objections, 
and, if 1 do not, indeed, very inatcri'dly dec'^ivc myself placed 
tlieir want (»r force and applicability in a «<&tibfactoi7 point of 
view. 
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the society of tlj[ose who, anticipating tli« admir¬ 
ation of a distaift age, thoroughly understood* 
jfiid vuliied^ his inctopariijple genius. Ndr 
coLijid he fail to be dee)dy interested in all that 
Adeemed the wiiyward ft^te and history of 
Hubert Gray,* more particularly as he found* 
them indissolubly connected with the peace and 
happin^s of Hele*n Montchen^y, for whom, 
owing to the^ sweetness’ of her disposition, and 
the .-Singular brilliancy of ficr tinderstanding, he 
entertained the most affectionate regard? The 

• ^ 9c® 

mystery too, which scorned to hang over the 
life, and pres.^ ujSon the feelings, of Eustace 
Mgntchensey, and the amiable yet very ex-^ 
traordinary*^ character of that fine old maif, 
Simon Frasei*, closely mingled^ they ap- 
•peared to be, with the fortunes of itlie younger 
parties, had a considerable share in exciting and 
keeping up an anxious ouriosity. 


It may rgadify be conceived, therefore, that 
Til acftordance with his promise to Montchensey, 
h'e lost little time in commencing some enquiry 
which might, he thought, Tend to a cletection 
of the presenX circflinstances and occupation of 
.(Tubert Gray, trusting that through u know- 
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ledge of these he should eVentually obtain a 
*clue to ^e acquisition of his birth and origin ; 
information which, while :t seemed necesi$ary as 
a precursory step to the happiness of the yoking 
people, might possibly throw some light upon, 
or at least contribute to disperse the melancholy' 
which preyed upon the spirits of his friendly 
host. The only channel, however, through 
which at present he could hope for any success, 
seemed to lie in the person of poor Mcrley, 
who, from what had occurred that morning, 
must, there was every reason to believe, have 
made an appointmeiit with Hube’*t Gray. From 
him, therefore, when they next met, he tried, by 
every sifting means, to procure the information 
lie was in search of; but, though he soon dis¬ 
covered tfiat he had really been with this young 
man at the time Montchensey had suspected, 
yet, whether from sheer ignorance, or, what is 
more likely, from mere cunning, on the part of 
Morley, he could obtain nothing further than 
that he, Hubert, had asked for Master i>hak- 
speare, saying that he knew him well, and had 
something of importance to cquimuiiicate to 
him. This was, however, a piece of intelligence 
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which, if not immediately satisfactory gs to the 
main object he liad in pursuit^ might ultimately 
tend tQ forward his views, though he could not 

m 

})clp feeling surprised at the claim on his ac¬ 
quaintance which the youtii had made, ^ un- 
-conscious as hg was of ever having known such 
a being as Hubert Gray had been described to 
him. « 

I 

It was not^ indeed, until hoar a fortnight after 
this ^conversa'lioii'with^ Morky, during which 
period he had repeatedly, though in vain, visited 
tjie cottage of Simon Fraser, for the purpose of 
seeking informiition, that dny thing occurred 
which could, in the slightest degree, gratify his 
wishes on the subject, when, one evening, as he 
was strolling oh the banks of the Wye, and, 
••tempted by the more than usual splendour of a 
rich and glowing^ heaven, liad prolonged his 
walk beyond its usual limits, he was suddenly 
Uirown by the abrupt winding of the stream, on 
a sceiie of matchless beauty and seclusion. The 
"^Vifye^bere descending by a successive series of 
falls, into the bosom of a deep glen, flowed, as 
it reached tlto bottom, through banks which 
iverc nil each side skirted with the most delicious 
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verdure^ and spread out into a very irregular, 
though shinewhat circular, little valley. It was 
a •spot, indeed, where Nature scented td ha^e 
accumulated, in a small compass, many of her 
most attractive features; for oir the left, looking 

-•h 4 

^lown the current of the river, there arose a 
screen of the richest wood, and which, springing 
from the shelves of a high and precipite is cliff, 
seemed to tower into the clouds; whilst opposite, 
on the right, and at the foot of a fantastic pile 
of rock's, beautifully clothed with shrubs and 

It 

flowers, appeared the mouth of a cav'^rii oi 
grotto, from whicli the greensward gently 
sloped for some hundred feet, to where an aged 
Ocik, standing solitary near the bank of tlie 
'\Vye, threw its gigantic arms almost athwart 
its stream. 

^ Absorbed in the musings which this scene of 
sequestered solitude was calculated to inspire, it 
was some time before Shakspeare pe.’ceived that 
it had, at least, one human tenant. All seemed 
loneliness and silence, save when the gentle 
murmurings of the water-falls, or the gale of 
evening, as it whispered through the foliage, 
just broke upon the ear. If, thought the bard. 
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liie spirit of ppace were ever dependent on the 
beautiful repose'of nature, this might’ be the' 
tjlessed spQ<^; a reflation \yhich had scarcely 
strftck his mind, when the sun, darting trom 
^3neath the illumined edg<^ of a cloud, flung a 
golden light along the valley, and gleaming on 
, the dark brandies of the oak we have described, 
he coi\)d discern, as they cauglit the passing 
splendour‘of the beam*, the figure of a man 
resting beneath tlieir sfeade. ^ 

This was a ^discovery which, circumstanced 
as he •then was, inirnediatfely interested the 
feelings of ShSkspeare, and* descending, there¬ 
fore, a rude path which lajr by the side of the 
Wye, and ^taking, as he reached the bottom of 
the falls, a sobiewhat circuitous course, he 'ap¬ 
proached,, without being seen, the object of 
his curiosity. It’ was, ^ndeed, with no slight 
sensations of anxiety aiM hope that, perceiving, 
as he drew*near, the form to be that of a young 
person, he flattered himself this might be the 
very identical being he was in search of, the 
unfortunate and self-banished Hubert Gray; an 
expectation which‘‘seemed the more probable, 
there appeared to be something in the garb 
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and figure of the stranger beyond the common 
level, lie was reclining on tho turf against one 
of the massive roots of the oak which bulged 
considerabiy above the surface of the ground, 
and gazing, with an* expression,of awful anguish 
in liis countenance, on the glories of the sinking 
day. “ How beautiful, how majestic,” he ex¬ 
claimed aloud, “ is yonder setting sun ! It is 
thus the good and great descend into the grave, 
and hallowed is their beet of rest.” 

“ It is, indeed, a vision of surpassing glory, 
my young friend, a noble lesson for the heart of 
man !” almost unconsciously replied the pi/et 
to the touching soliloquy of the stranger. , 

The youth started as he spoke, and springing 
on Kls feet, the word “ Shaksp^are,” involun¬ 
tarily escaped his lips. It is even so, young 
man,” returned the poet, steadfastly regarding 
him as the sun-beams lighted up his expressive 
features, “ and,^ if I do not err, ^ may claim 
some knowledge of you too,-^ as the minstrel 
whom I saw' last Midsummer Eve beneath mv 
roof at Stratford !” “ The i^me, the same,” 

replied the youth, whilst tne hectic of a mo¬ 
ment seemed to flush his cheeks; and in tha% 
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Alinstrel,” coi\|inued Shakspeare, clo I not 
address him whom these valleys kno'.v by the' 
n^ame of Hwbert GraJ*?” ^ 

^ I aihswer to that hapless name,” was' the 
•f^ply of Hubert' Gray, “ and to one too,” he 
added, haslily^ipproaching the bard, and grasp-r 
- ing him convulsively by the hand, “ for which 
you will, perchance, feel less \:ompassion ; to 
that,” and "he paused for* a few seconds, “ to 
ihaf of Roland tlie freebo&terl” 

It is theii^ as I feared,” cried Shaklspcarc, 
involuntarily shrinking from the side ol* his 
companion, ^nd'^yet how can it be, how is it 
probable, that tlie robber Roland, whose skin 
was swarthier than the gipsy^s hue, and whofli^ 
locks were dafk as the raven’s wing, can Ihifs 
be changed into a light-haired, fair-complexioned 
youth ?” 

Art, and the necessity for cd^cealraent,” 
rejoined HubeYt with a bitter smile, will 
readily account for tliis; and so elFectual, in¬ 
deed, has been the estrangement, that hitheito, 
under tlie common precaution of not ^suffering 
the leader banditti to be seen hi the broad 
^lare of day-light, scarcely has the identity of 
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Roland and of Hubert Gray been once sus¬ 
pected. To you only, beyond the pale of my 
swoni brotherhood, have I now committed the 
secret, anxious to exculpate myselti if possible, 
to one whom 1 have been long Jaught to admire^ 
and whose influence with those whom yet I most 
love may, when the fate of Hubert shrill have 
been decided, no distant date, perhaps, best ex¬ 
tenuate his follies and his crimes.” 

Alas! alas ! young man,” exclaimed the 
astonisLed bard, what could induce you thus 
to plunge into a course which at once deprives 
you of the countenaiicc and supp''rt of all good 
men, and renders you, at the same time, amep- 
aMc to the violated laws of yoiu counti'y ? 

there none whose good opir/ion you were 
desirous to maintain, none to whom duty, love, 
or friendship, should have bound you by ties 
alike hallowed and endec red ?” 

I am a ;:very wretch,” replied the youth, 
deeply agitated as he spoke, forsaken by those 
who gave me birth, disowned, cast ofij — left 
to be a burthen on the gray hairs of him who 
fostered my childhood, and, what is worst of 
all, contemned, despised without a cause, where 

VOL. II. H 
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I had garnere<} up my every hope, by the very 
^individuals on whom I had lehrned to build my 
’world, of happiness ! It was this, my 
friend, for allow me, though but for a moment, 
call you by tlmt name, it was this last stroke, 

• 

that, laying desolate as by an instant shock, all 
jijjiat I had fondly cherished, drove me, reckless 
of what might follow, from th« cottage of my 
youth, to become the cbm\)anion, and at lengtii 
the^ leader of the lawless'oeings with whom you 
lately found me. See you not my friend,” he 
"added^ pointing to the western ‘heavens, that 
scene of gloiy, yonder setting sun ? What 
golden vales, what worlds of splendour seem 
to open round him; regions of everlasting 
bliss, abodes'“of love and virtue ! Yes, bri^it as 
ye glow Jiefore me, ye mansions of the beautiful, 
there was a time when earth itself presented to 
my view visions of scarce less delight, when 
peace and hope dwelt with me, and she to whom 
imy. dreams 'of paradise were raised, the inno¬ 
cent, the lovely Helen, smiled on them till they 
kindled into life, till they seemed to' burn with 
hues undying as your own ! But now, de¬ 
greed and abandoned, whither shall I tarn? 
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Oh I that I could resume once more the inno* 
cence of my childhood! tliat I hung an infant on 
my mother’s breast! or^ that ceasini^ this instwt 
to be^ 1 could sink into> the grave unconscious 
and forgotten !” 

Against such a burst of agony and remorse^ * 
tew could have stood unmoved, and we mav 
easily imagine, therefore, that on Shakespeare, 
w’hose heart was ever open to all tJHe finest feel¬ 
ings of humanity, the eitect became, in a more 
than common degree, powerful and durable. 
There was, indeed, in the character of Hubert 
Gray, as it now developed itself, much that was 
calculated to call fbrth and gratify his closest 
scrutiny. It had, in tact, greatly interested him 
wiieh tirst sketched in the light but glowing 
touches oi Helen and of Simon Fraser; but of 
the identity of Roland and of Hubert Gray^ he 
had then entertained no*, the smallest suspickns. 
Subsequent circumstances, howeve^*, and es¬ 
pecially his conversations with Montchensey and 
Morley, had led to a momentary apprehension 
of the fact; but it had been almost aa instasudy 
dismissed, as too wild and roitiaptic for credi¬ 
bility ; nor could any thing, perhaps, ibut the 

F 2 
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aVowal h6 had |ust heard, have banished his in¬ 
credulity, so great was tlie disparity, as well in 
mannei* ascin appeai^nce, .between the two 
seetning individuals. ?-Ie had now, however, 
^le full truth before him, and if in Holand he 
had viewed with admiration the daring energy 
. ^f^the freebooter, the skill with which, young 
as he was, he had controlled Jie pitiless and 
indiscriminate plunder of Kis associates, and the 
singular courtesy of his ^emftanour, in Hubert 
he beheld with^augmenting wonder and delight, 
t^ith a^ningled emotion, indeed, of the purest 
pity and esteem, tne gentle and Ingenuous child 
of' sorrow and misfortune; one, who from his 
very peculiar and trying situation had becon«e 
a victim to the delicacy and intensity ot nis 
feelings, and who was now, implicated as he felt 
himself to be with the Jawless and proscribed, 
and deserted, as he tUbught, by all whom best 
he loved, « prey to unceas&% self-upbraiding 
and despair. 

s 

<4^ There was also another circumstance which 
had its share in sustaining (he very deep interest 
, which Sl^aks^are Jelt for this unfortunate youth; 
^ for he beheld in his features, as they were now 
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casually illumined by the last rays of the setting 
sun, a very striking resemblance to one of his 
earliest and dearest friends, a descendant of tjhe 
house of Neville, and i ho had been for many 
years a compulsory exile from his natr.^ 
country, and of whose history, or even exist¬ 
ence, he had long lost any certain knowledge. 

It was, therefore, with feelings alnijst pa¬ 
rental, and with a look and voice, indeed, which 

t 

bespoke the sincerest compassion, that he now 
addressed his suffering comnfnion. My 
Hubert,” he said, “ for by this endearing terui 
your misfortunes entitle me to call you, I will 
henceforth be your friend, and, if you will per¬ 
mit me, your counsellor and guide !” 

Tears of uncontrollable grdtitude gushed 
into the eyes of Hubert, and he was about to 
throw himself at the feet of Shakspeare. Nay, 
kneel not to me, dear youth,” exclaimed the 
pitying bard, being frail and transient as 
yourself, but turn with humble resignation to 
Him who made yon glorious 'orb now sinking 
from our view. Go, ask of Him, my son, a 
contrite and a peaceful spirit; lor it is to the 
impetuosity and pride of passion, to the re^ 

F 3 
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pttiings of a het^ted imagination, to the Keenness 
of an unregulated sensibility, that you are now 
the tiling ^ou dread' to look upon. A time 
there has been, Hub^t, when I have partly 
felt what now you feel, and, if I err not in the 
estimation of your nature, a time there will be, 
young friend, when peace and hope shall 
once more shed their blessings on you.” 

** Oh, myfrien^ ! my father I may justly call 
you,” replied the agitated youth, “ can there be 
peace for one .so wretched and so lost as I 


am r 




' There can, there is, my son,” rejoined the 
bald, provided you will listen, to tlie prompt- 
ings of dispassionate reason, to the suggestions 
of your better selfi to the dictates of your con¬ 
science and your God ! Believe me, Hubert, had 
you but been duly grateful for the blessings that 
were round you, what now you have to suffer 
and.^ to fear could not havd^'^appened. It is 
true,, the want of acknowledgment on the part 
fcOf yo.ur parents, and, above all, your ignorance 
of their very being, is a great and serious evil; 
Jbut, recqjlect, my son, that they have not alto¬ 
gether deserted you; they have placed yoil in 
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the hards of one who loves ^ou as a father, who 
has had the desire, and, tlirough them, the 
means, of giving you a’l excellent edrcation; 
noi when, by some casualty, no doubt, your 
pecuniary resources fahed, sliQuld you, actuated, 
as I must think, by a false notion of independ* 
ency, though mingled with a tenderer feeling, 
have contemned the assistance of one to wnom 


you were not only /cry dear, but bound as if 
by the ties of paieuiity. You have also en¬ 
joyed, in the society of the Montchenseys, 
those who knew your worth and prized your 
talents, and who, albeit acqueinted witli ^he 
obscurity which cl«uds your birth and parent¬ 
age, have received yoq on terms of »almost per- 
iLwt. equality ; and if some coolness did at length 
take place on the part of Montchensey himself, 
could you wonder at the cause ? I blame not 
your attachment, my son; for to have been 
long the compai^n and the fa\ ourite of Helen 
Montchensey, and not to have loved her, v.ould 
have shown a heart alike insensible to goodness 
and to beauty; bui you should not, at the same 
time, have oeen unmindful of the feelings of a 
father, you should not have forgotten your own 
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peculiar circury^stahces, and how few, dtuated 
as my friend Eustace is, could bear to think 
tirpon iMi union with one of unavowed, and, 
therefore, unknown orj^in; nor should you, in 
tfie bitterness of disappointment, have doubted 
the afl^ction of^ her whose filial love and duty 
would alone account for what you have unjustly 
j^aced^o coolness hnd caprice.” 

And is tliere, then, 'my best of friends,” in¬ 
terrupted the impetuous youth, his features 

flushing with delight, is there then a chance, 

# 

a h^pe for me, that Helen still hnerishes in her 
broast one thnuglit of Hubert Gray?” And 
then, suddenly reverting to Lis forlorn and des¬ 
perate situation, he exclaimed, whilst his coun< 
tenance assumed an expression of the deepest 

r 

anguish, Oh! fool that I was to doubt her 
tenderness and truth !—to rush headlong into 
misery and crime! V/hither, shackled as I 
now am,, the companion of outfaws and oi‘ rob¬ 
bers, an object of fear and execration, oh! 
wLitHer shall I turn ?” 

As * he said this, he thiew himself on the 
ground in a paroxysm of grief, Whilst Shak- 
^peare, after waiting for a few moments, until 
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the first ebullitions of passion had subsided, 
again addressed him; Suffer not, my son, 1 
pray you,” cried the compassionate bard,,melteci 
even unto tears by what he witnessed, “ sufier 
not these too agonising feelings to overwhelm 
your p ^wers of mind. As far as they may lead 
to other and to better views, 1 would not wish 
to repress then:; but this excess of self-reproach 
can only point the path to horror and despair. 
Rise, my son, ard llsteii to me, for my heart 
yearns to save you from the gulph which seems 
ready to open at your feet.” 

There was, in the tone and manner with 
which these words*were accompanied, such^an 
evidence of earnestness and kindly sympathy, 
as irresistibly to soothe and cakn the tumult 
which was struggling in the breast of Hubert. 
He rose and approached his monitor, under an 
impression of love and admiration, such as he 
had never felt before for any human being. 
** See, my son,” resumed the poet, taking him 
affectionately by the hand, “ how all things lie 
hushed iiround us i This vale, so green, so 
beautiful, — these waters lapsing' with a flow 
source audible,—seem they not the choser 
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haunts of virtt^e and repose ? Ob, let«the soft 
infection touch your soul^ 

^ “ It sbajl, it does, noble friend,” replied 
tbft youth, strongly affected. Then hear me, 
Hubert,” returned the lm*d: “ erring and guilty 
as you have Jbeen, in leading yourself with. 


those m 
plea fc^ 


3 men of violence, you have yet a 

fur merr.v and for nardnn. ^ sinpp. a 


stronij 


derstand, 'the whole neighbourhood confesses 
thaf? to Roland is to bb aVtributed that forbear¬ 


ance and humanity which, contrary t!b their 
former habits, these men have lately shown. 
Oh this foundstioA, provided you will instantly 
br^ak off all connection with.them, I will pledge^ 
myself to *bb‘tain for you, from our gracious 
sovereign, a full and unreserved amnest;^lor 
what has passed.” ^ 


“ I feel the obligation at my heart,” cried 
Hubert, deeply moved by the extraordinary be¬ 


nevolence of th% offer; “ but never, never shall 


it be said of Hubert Gray, that he saved his 

*• 4 

life at the expense of his associates ! No, my 
friend, your kindness,—anS words arh wanting 
to express mj senile of it, — mus't be in vain; 
Jbr unless those to whom I have sworn to* be 
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faithful can be partakers of the irercy extended 
to myself, we live and die together !” 

They shall be pleaded for, my sojj,” re- 
joined the poet: “ I vrV\ accept of your con¬ 
ditions ,* for am 1 nyt, in fact, indebted to thos^ 
•'who could so promptly act up to your wishes, — 
who could spare the gentle bard, in deference 
to the muse he loved !” 

“ But will the boon you proffer me, most 
jgenerous of men,*' replied the youth, relapsing 
into deep despondency,—‘‘will life itself be 
worth preserving, unless I may aspire to ^hat 
which alone can render it desirable?—unless, 
owned by those whb gave me being, 1 shall be 
sanctioned to address the heart on which my 
happiness depends ? Oh ! pardon me; but I 
had rather spill my life-blood on the rocks of 

M-ton d^le^^ and die the death of Roland, 

the freebooter, than be the thing I was, con¬ 
temned, neglected, and forgotten !” 

“ You are wrong, you are greatly wrong, 
young man,” answered Shakspeare, somew^hat 
hurt ana offended by this sudden burst of un¬ 
controlled emotion. “ Can it be, that you have 
so soon forgotten those better thoughts, >thosr 
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feelings of coii^punction and remorse, yhich so 
lately agitated y^ur bosom ?' Remen^er, that 
'as HitbeiivGray, yoil‘ were piore sinned agai^t 
than sinning; but caw this be said of Roland 
^he freebooter ? * Returajl then, once more, my 
son, unto this, vale of peace; again gladden the 
heart of him to whom you owe so much, the 
goodv>ld Simon t’raser; and ti?ust me when I 
say, no effoH on my part shall be wanting in 
your behalf with youi^ fotmec friends at Wye- 
burne Hall. Indeed, so strongly, both*^in per- 
apd manner, do you resemble, Hubert, one 
m4io was peculiarly dear to me, and who may, 
for aught 1 know, be yet living, though in a, 
foreign lajftd/ that I do not absolutely despair 
of being able to discover some traces of your 
family and lineage.” 

This was an intimation which seemed to 


strike upon every fibre\»f the heart of Hubert, 
and for sopie Aioments he appeared to be over¬ 
come by the intensity of his feelings. Tell 
xtie,’^ he at length exclaimed, in a voice scarcely 
articulate, O tell me who are my parents^ to 
whom I owe foy bding!” 

“rNay, check this transport, my son,” *re- 
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plied i^akspeare, somewhat alarmed by the 
extreme »energy of his mannsr; “ perhaps I 
have already gone too far in intimatmg ^/hat 1 
have^done; for it has been solely on the groimd 
of resemblance that ih^ hope is ^suggested to my 
mind. More I cannot say at present; but rest ‘ 
assured, that the interest which is now awakened 
in my breast on the subject shall not sk ; I 
will make every possible enquiry, ai.d, in ‘the 
meantime, allow me to hope that when we 
next meet it may be in the cottage of Simon 
Fraser.” 

It shall, it shall,” replied Hubert, with eni- 
^phatic tenderness ; I will again see that once 
happy roof; but my visits, for the present, must 
be short and seldom. I must rejoin my com¬ 
rades by to-morrow’s dawn; I must gradually . 
prepare them for ihe mercy which you medi¬ 
tate; 1 must share their fate for evil or for 
good. Yes, strange as it may appear to you, 
my generous benefactor, it will .'require all my 
influence with these men, to induce them again 
to submit to the restrictions of civilisation, —to 
receive, long as they have Deeh accustomed to 
a state of lawless independency, die pardon with, 
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the shackles pf sdciety. Yet I have ncy doubt I 
shall be able to effect this; bht were I^suddenly 
‘*to break the ties which bind us, — were I, their 
chosen leader, to accept what either they ^ouid 
not participate, or should hold In scorn, my 
destruction, Qnd that, 1 faav% no doubt, of all 
connected with me, would be the probable 

I beliefe you are 'right, my son,”, returned 
the bard, ‘^ifor 4ill 1'^ interfere as to the mode 
of carrying our wishes into effect; butr where, 
Jet, me ask you, ere we part, *do you rest your 
head for the irght, for yoif talked but just now 
of not rejoining your band 2>ntil the dawn?” 

Behold yon cavern,” he said, pointing to 
the excavatien which we have already ndtid^d 
as visible on one side of the glen, it is thither 
I occasionally fly from conscious guilt and strife. 
Whilst iny steed is ^’azing in the valley, my 
couch of leaves is there, and there in silence and 
in solitude, on die banks of the stream which 
has witnessed the innocence of my childhood 
and my early youth, I lo\e to pouff out the 
anguish of n)y sodl, the only solace which my 
wayward fate has left me !” 
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“ Phrewell! my Hubert,” cried Shakspeare, 
strongly^aiFected by what he had just heard, 
H farewell! I will not forget you. Nor do you 
rail fo revisit, as you have promised, the cottage 
of our friend at Wyeb'ame. Through you 
shall hear from nie, and beneath his roof it will 
not be long, I trust, before we meet again !” 

As he said this he kindly pressed the b -iui of 
the unfortunate youth, whose hearty however, 
was too oppressed for utterance. The hard 
then turned to retrace his steps to Wyebume 
Hall, and Hubert, overwhelmed by the conflict 
of his own emotions, rushed irto the deepest 
recesses of his cav^n. 


(7b he coniinued,) 
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No.*XIII. 

In this path, 

How long soe’er the wanderer roves, each step 
S^alt'>.'’’ake fresh beauties; each short point present 
A diiferenk picture, new/and yet the same. 

Mason. 

w 

Tjj^second book of the Gardens of De Lille is 
entirely occupied *by the subject of plantations, 
the most important part, peHiRps, in the creation 
of landscape'scenery; a% upon this, in a great 
measure, depend the richness and variety of die 
views, and the happy disposition of light and 
shade. After commenting, therefore, on the 
grace and grandeur, the elegance and nn^jesty, 
to be derived<^from the growth of forest trees, 
eveh in their insulated state, the poet passes on 
to a consideration of the diversity, sublimity, 
and beauty, springing frohi their natural or 
artiBcial combination, under the shape of forest, 
.group, dr plantation, terminating his picture 
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with a further encomium on t^e picturesque 
Effect so frequently resulting from the form and 
sikiation of a single tree, and espe''ially from 
MiO s&litary grandeur of an ancient oak: 


Tantot un hois profond, sauvage, t6nebrcux, 
Epanche une ombre immense: et tantot moins 
nombreux, 

Ufi plant d’arbres choisis forme un riant Uocage; 
Plus loin, distribues dans un frais pay sage, 

Des groupcs ^degans frappent Tcnil enchante: 
Ailleurs, se confiaiit it sa propre beaute, 


Un arbre soul se montre, et seul irnr la terrc. — 
Dans Ics jardins do j»art, notrc luxe autrefois 
Dcs arbrcs isok’s dedaignoit la parure: 

11s plaisent aujourd’hui dans ceux do la nature. 

Par un capri^ce bcareux, par de savans hasards, 
Lours plants desordonnes charmeront nos regards. 
Qu’ils different d’aspcct, d(* forme, de distance; 
Quo toujours la grandeur, ou du moins Tckgance, 
Distingue chaque tigc, ou quc Tarbre lioi.teux 
Se cache dans la foule et disparoissc aiix yeux. 
Mais lorsqifun chene antique, ou lorsqu'un vieil 
Arable, 

Patriarche des bois, levc un fronc v6n\lrable, 

VOL. ir. I > 
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Que toute sa tribu, se rangeant a Tcntour, 

S’^carte avec resppct, et compose sa cour; 

Ainsi, <l*arbre isol^ plait^ aux champs qu’il d6core. 

Cha}:\t ^ 


\ , 

The forest there immeDse, a black profound 
Of savage glooih, frowns more than midnight round: 
I^cfe choicer trees, array the laughing glade, 

And v^eave around a gently-glimiil’riiig shade: 
There scatter’d groups arise at distance due, 
AdOrn the vale, and fix the raptured view: 

A single tree here bids her boughs expand, 

VJbijg^lonely beauty decks the suoject land. — 

^ Erst art in gardens trim disdain'd to see 
The simple beauties of a lonely tree: 

But Naturf* awns them, and they win applause: 
For various trees are sway'd by various laws, ^ 
And tho' caprice or chance may bid thpm grow, 
Ev'n from their wild confusion grace may flow. 


Then mark witli care thf ir distance, form, and hue. 
Whose dignity or grace may charm the view. 

And lest the stiapeless trunk may hurt the eye, 
Hide in deep shades its foul deformity. 

■fiut O respect the patriarch oak, whi.se brow 
Sublime o’erlooks the stripling tribe below! 

And where his grandeur tow^s the shades between, 
/ There o^en wide around the sylvan scene; «. 
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High o'er the filial circle let him rrign^ 

And spread new glories o’er the smiling plain. 

I have brought forward this passage with the 
view of showing with wiiat skill and precision 
the anoiiymous tr^.^ii^ator has been able to 
render the more didactic parts of his under¬ 
taking. Simplicity, harmony, and perspif'”ity 
characterise these lines, and, as in the Kreilch 
poem, they rise into energy, and almost into 
sublimity, tow^ards the close. They may be 
said, indeed, to equal, if they do not surpass 
their original. 

Ill readinij Z)e Lille with a reference to the 
^nearly simuUaiieou^ and sister production of 
his brother bard, the pathetic, Masrm^ many 
parallelisms, it is obvious, must necessarily be 
detected, and, certainly, considering the circum- 
• stances under which the two works were 
composed, without exciting any wellfounded 
suspicions of plagiarism. It happens that the 
extract I have now given affords us an instan':e 
of the kind; for Mason, whilst describing the 
ancient vista, the “ long cathedral isle of shade,’* 
and whilst condemning it to bd broken up, 
though its “ spreading Oaks” 

i 

1 2 
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tiave pair’d for centuries, and heard the Si^rains 
Of Sidneys, nayy perchance, of Surry’s reed, 

( 

pauses, as he might justly do, with c^eep 
reluctance ovci the senL^nce, and partially 
rescinds it, indeed, in the tollowing beautiful 
lines, whose resemblance to the terminating 
coupiCwS of the quotation fr 9 m Da Lille, cannot 
but be considered as very striking. The 
English bard, affer lihneiiting the failure of 
every other plan to break the formal line, calls 
axe, yet adds as he does it, 

, Trust me, tho’ ^ bid thee strike, 

Reluctan1dy-I bid thee; for my soul 
Holds dear an'antient oak, nothing more dear. 

It is an antient friend. Stay then thir.e hand ; 
And try by saplings tall, discreetly plac’d 
Before, between, behin^l, in scatter’d groups,' 

To break the obdurate line. So mayst thou save 
A choseif few; and yet, alas, but few 
J[)i these, the old protectors of the plain. 

Yet shall these few give to thy opening lawn 
That shadowy pomp, which only they can give ; 
For parted now, in patriarchal pri^e. 

Each tree becomes the father of a tribe; 
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And, u*er the stripling foliage, ri Jng round. 
Towers with parental dignity supreme. 

Book i. i. 333. 


Having adduced specimen of the marin^^i* 
in w'hich our anonymous translator has kept 
■ pace with the didactic spirit of his author, I 
now hasten with renewed pleasure to lesume 
that series of quotations whose object is to prove 
with what occasional felicity the more vigorous 
and imaginative parts of the French poem have 
been sustaineil. The passage, indeed, wlxlcli I 
am about to produce is (with the exception of 
two or tliree comparatively weak lines) one of 
that number which, in my opinion, has not only 
rivalled, but surpassed the original in the energy 
of its versification, and the poetical tone of its 
, expression. 

The Gallic bard has been giving directions for 
the formation of groups, and he then proceeds 
to shew, how far even woods and forests car be 
indebted to the judicious interference of, art, 
employed, as it may he, to diversify their aspects 
and to soften their more rugged features,.without, 
at the same time, breaking in upon the unity * 

1 S 
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and simple giUndeur of their scenery,*’ The 
subject opens with* a forcible and highly-^tiimated 
apostrophe. 

c t 

liois augustes, salut! Vos ^jdtps po^tiques 
N^entendent plus le Barde et scs afire ux cantiques; 
Un ^^iire plus doux habite vos deserts ; 

£t vos'^antres encore nous instruiseht en vers. 

Vous inspirez les miens, ombres niajestucuses I 
Spufirez done qu’apjourd’Hui 'mes mains respcc- 
tueuses 

VkMkDfnt vous embellir, mais sans Vous profaner; 
C*est de vous qre jt veux apprendre a vous orner. 
](«es bols peuvent sVfirir sous des aspects sans 
nembre: 

lei des troncs presses rembruniront Icur ombre: 
Ld, de quelques rayons tSgayant ce sejonr, 

Formez un doux combat dc la nuit et du jour. 

Plus loin, marquant le so\ de leurs feuilles Icgfercs, 
Quelques arbres 4pars jouereiit dans Ics clairieres, 
Et fiottant fun vers Tautre, et n’osant sc toucher, 
Fpro^ont k la fois se fuir et se chercher. 

Aipsi. Ip bois par vous perd sa fudesse austere: 

t 

Mais n’en detruiscz pas le grave caractiiie. 

De details tro^ frequens, d’objets minutieux, 

NVllez pa^ d^couper son ensemble h nos yeux. 
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Qu’il soit un, simple et grand, et ^;ue votre art lui 
•laisse, ‘ 

Avec toute sa pompe, im p?u de sa rudesse. 

I lohtrez ces troncs brisks: jc veux de noirs torrens 
Dans les creux des ravins suivrc le® 41ots errans. 

Du tcms, des caux, dj Fair n’cfFacez point la trace, 
De CCS rochers pcndans respectez la menace, 

£t qu’enfin dans ces lieux emp' eints de majesty 
Tout respire unc mule et sauvage beauts. 

Chant 2. 

Hail holy haunts ! no more your vr.ults among 
The wild-eyed bard resounds his hideous song; 
Now ’mid your caves a milder spine dwells, 

And inspiration breathes from all your cells; 
Iflajestic groves! you now exalt his strain, 

Wnose hands shall ne’er your sacred gloom profane. 
From you Vith reverence he’ll learn to trace* 

The strong expression that your shades may grac^. 

Unnuraber’d aspects n;ay the forest own; 

Here the thick trunks the gloomy bow’rs imbrown. 
There glances thro’ the shade a smiling ray, 

And doubtful darkness strives with glimm’ring day. 
A shower of silv’ry h'ght there strews the ground, 
While the leaves fling a trembling shade around. 
Now waving trees with sportive summits, meet. 
Now from $ach other coyly they retreat. 

' 4 
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Tfhus shall the foreft lose its frown severe, 

But, ah ! its solenm sacred gloom revere 
.Let np weak parts the mighty whole destroy, 

Nor the'tir^d eyes with idle objects cloy. ^ 

I 

Let it be one; a plain majestic scene ; 

And Nature grand and wild*^\t once be seen ! 

Let time-worn 'trunks there frown, their thundering 
roar 

Thro'Xhe rent rocks let headlong torrents pour; 
‘Of time, the storms, and flooefs each scar retain ; 
Respect those rocks whose horrors threat the plain ; 
And o’er the whole in all his savage pow’r,* 

S{;^]^let the bold majestic Genius low’r I 
Such is the simj^le grandeur Nature loves, 

And ever true to Nature, Tas|.e a 2 )proves. 

n 

Shortly after* this passage the author makes 
a transition to the wanton havoc '■anti deso¬ 
lation which luxury and extravagance have so 
frequently and so exter^sivcly wrought amongst 
the groves and woods of a once rich and pic¬ 
turesque domain, unmindful of the tardy oper- 
atfons of time, and forgetting that neither wealth 
nor power can anticipate the'work of nc;ture, and 
revive at will the' violated* shade. He more 

i. 

partipiilarly points his invective against dhe 
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young ^and dissipated heir, wh without one 
* trait of pity or remorse, resigns to the axe what 
Kis fathers had so highly cherished ar d revered; 

ir 4 

and* he hastens to apostrophize those, who feel 
inclined to follow thf^**ruinous eiafliple, in terms 
which, if poetry could make its way to hearts 
thus callous to all sympathy with some of the 
best associations of the human mind, inisht in 
all probability avert the fatal stroke. It is an 
appeal which, in sweetness, tenderness and 
moral feeling, rivals the })athetic strains of 
Moschiis, and it is one which I am happy in 
being able to remark, has suiTercJ no deteriora¬ 
tion in passing tlrfougli the hands of our :in- 
enymous translator: — 

Ah! par efts bois sacres, dont Ic feuillagc sotfibrc 
Aiix dansL s dii hauieau ])reta souveiU son ombre; 
Par ces domes touffus tpi/ couvroient vos ayeux, 
Profanes, respoctez ces troncs r^iigieux ! 

Et quand rUgo Icur laisse une tige robuste, 
Gardez-vous d’attenter a leur vielllessc auguste. 
Trop tdt le jour viendra que cos bois languissans, 
Pour cedcr leur empi*’e a de plus jcunes plants, 
Tomheront sous le fer, et de leur t^e altjere 
Vertont [’antique honneur fletri dans la poussiefe.— 
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Croissez, h^tesi' votre ombre, et repeuf>^ez ces 
champs, ‘‘ 

Vous, )euncs arbrisseauL ; et vous, arbres mourans^ 
Conpolez-vous. Temoins de la foiblesse humailie,^ 
Vous avez vu p.^Jr et Cornedle et Turenne : 

Vous comptez cent printemsf helas! et nos beaux 
jours 

S'envolent les prcmi\3rs, s’envolent pour toujours. — 

V 

Heureux don/; qui jouit d’un bois forme par I’age; 


Mais plus heureux ,celui qui crea son bocage! 

** * *1 
Ces arbres, dont le terns prepare la beauti^, ^ 

II dit comine C)i'’us : “ C’est iiioi qui les plantai.” 

Chant 2. 


Oh< by those shades, beneath‘Whose evening bow'rs 
The village‘dancers tripp’d the frolic hours; • 

By those deep tufts, that shroud your father’s tombs. 
Spared ye profane, their venerable gloonfs! 

To violate their sacred age, beware, 

Which e’en the awestrucL* hand of time doth spare. 
Too soon, alasikto fate their strength must yield, 
Too'soon shall younger trees usurp the field ! 

The *iLxe will fall; on earth’s cold bosom laid. 
Defiled with dust, their tresser fair shall fade. — 
Ye saplins, rise, and,crowd live empty space, 

.Ye dying trees; forgive your dire disgrace! 
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The fat^ of short-lived, hapless ma . recall, 

For you have seen the brave, the learned fall; 
€orneilIe, Turenne, now sleep in dust; nn y^u 
'A hundred springs have shed their balmy dew * 

But man’s best days, das! are soon/>st fled, 

And those once gone, to ev’ry joy he’s dead! 
Bless’d is the man whose trees for years have stood : 
More bless’d whose happier hands create a wood. 
He cries with Cyrus,, as their shades disclose, 

“ ’Twas I who planted all those stately rows.*^ 

One of the most pleasing characteristics, 
indeed, of the didactic poetry of De Lille, is 
the vein of pensive tenderness, and touching 
morality which pervades, endears, and hallows, 
as it were, almost every page. Jt is thus that 
on the t»pic t)f plantations, wdiilst inculpating 
precepts for the choice and distribution of tints, 
so as to call fortli tin. most striking effects of 
harmony, variety, and contrast, he adverts to 
the many-coloured w'oods of Autumn in a sixain 
of melancholy enthusiasm which must find nii 
echo in every bosom that has learnt to feel for 
sorrow and for suffering. It is fortunately one 
of those passages to which all imaginjfble justice! 
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Kas been dorio by our translator, whof as the 
reader will immediately perceive, has in one or 
two instarivcs availed liimseF, with the 
tiistii, of a very admirable sketch in the Seasons 
of our amiable Thomson. 

Rcmarqucz-les surtout, lorsquc la pule automne, 

Pres de la voir fltHrir, eiiibellit sa couronne. 

<■* ' 

Que de varii^te^ que de pompe et d’eclat! 

Le pourpre, rorange, Topulc, rii.carnat, 

De leui's riches couleurs etalent rabondancc. 

Wlas! tout cet eclat marque leur decadence. 

Tel est Ic sort comirun, bientot les Aquilons 
Des^ depouilles dcs hois vont jqncher Ics vallons; 
De moment eu moment la feuiilc sur ia terre, 

Ell tombant, inferrompt Ic reveur solitaire. 

Mais ces ruines nieme ont pour inoi dcs attraits. 

Lk, si mon C(eur nourrit qiielques profonds regrets, 
Si quclque souvenir vient rouvrir ma blessure; 
J’aime a melcr mon deuil aii dcuil de la nature. 

De qes bois-desseches, do ces raineaux flctris, 

Seul^jerrant, jc me plais a fouler les debris. 

Chant 2. 

Mark too, what time in many-colour’d bow’rs, 

Pale Autumn wreathes his latest, loveliest flowVs; 


happiest 
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The riclj luxuriance mark of ev ry a ‘ew, 

The mildcand modest tint, the splendid hue, 

Xhe temper’d harmony of v''.rious shades! 

Alas«.^ their beauty blooms at once and fades. 

Such is the lot of all: and now each gale 
Bleak-whistling robs tl4 groves, and strews the vale; 
While oft, who strays beneath in pensive mood. 
Starts at the loaf, that rustles from the wood. 

But, all! my souf enjpys the dying year, 

I drop the sadly-sympathizing tear. 

When Nature mourns; and in my woe-worn heart. 
When memory probes some wound with double 
smart, 

Oh ! how I love the w*th*ring waste -to tread, 

When all the verdure*of the year is fled! 

* From this sweet but sombre picture of the 
dying year^ from the deep recesses of the forest, 
whose sea of foliage is sounding to the storm, 

»our author turns with the happiest effect of con¬ 
trast to luxuriate amid the blooming world of 
shrubs and flow^ers. He has managed die 
transition with the most delicate art, and to this 
skilful interchange and opposition of subject, 
which is kept up tliroughout the entire poem, 

much of the impressiveness and fasciHation of 

■ 

tlic work is to be attributed. 
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• Nor has tlu translator failed to preserve this 
attractive feature^of the original; for though, as 
'hath beejt already (/bserved, he often sinks 
beneadi the grace and* finish of his author in 
the more subdued and pi;eceptive parts of the 
undertaking, 3 'et he ever rises with him where 
the subject demands a more vigorous wing, and 
not seldom, indeed, lias he suipassed him on 
such occasions, in the streiigtli and elevation of 
his “ftight. It is worthy also of remark, that, as 
in these more striking parts of the original, 
wiierc beauty happens to be the leading cliarin, 
the translator has exhibited a polish which rivals 
that of his author, we must ascribe to indolence, - 
and not to want of power, his failure in so 
essential an article, where, perhaps, it is most 
required, the humbler, and less ornamented 
portion of the poem. 

As a specimen of the harmony of diction, 
and grace «of expression, with which our trans- 
latoj: can embellish a favourite topic of this 
kind,, his version of the passage just alluded 
to, on flowering shrubs,. may be lippositely 
quoted. ^ ■ 
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Venez peuplc eiifcha^teur! 

*Vous ^teg la nuanc& entre I’arbroet la fleur; 

De VOS traits delicats venez orner ia sc^ne. ^ 

Oh l\}ue si moins prcss^ du sujet qui nrentraine, 
Vers le but qui m’attend je ne hfltoi^mes pas, 

Que j’aurois de plaisjl* a diriger vos bras ! 

Je vous reproduirois sous cent formes fi^condes ; 
Ma main sous vos bcrceaux feroit rouler les ondes; 
En domes, en latiibris J’unirois vos raineaux ; 
Mollement enlaces autour de ccs ormeaux, 

Vos bras scrpenteroient sur leur robusto ecorce, 
Emblcnie ds la grace uiiie avec la force. — 

Pour vous, h qui le del prodigua leur ricliesse, 
Manage/, avec art ledr poinpe end auteressc ; 
Partagez aux saisong4eurs brillantes faveurs ; 

Que chacun apportant scs parfuins, ses coideurs, 
Reparoisse a son tour, et qifau front de I’ann^e, 

Sa guidance de lleurs ne soit jamais fanee. , 

Ainsi votre jardin varie avec Ic terns ; 

Tout mois a ses bosquets, tout bosquet son printenis. 

Chant 2. 

i 

Ye gentle shades between the trees and flowers, 
With you, ye laughing race, I’ll deck my bowprs. 

O that my theme would grant the fond delay, 

Nor with too urgent haste forbid my^stay ! 
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With wjiat deli vht 'my hands each spray should 
guide, ' ' * 

'And telich ^'our curling tendrils where to glide ! 

In woven bowers, and roofs, your shoots should 
grow^j 

And 'neath your network arch the riv’let flow; 
Around yon elm your wedded arms should wind, 
Emblem of strength, with gentlest beauty join’d, — 

I 

You then to whom their, lovely pomp is giv’n, 
Display with art these charming gifts of Heav’n ; 
Let ev’ry season have their brilliant bloom, 

Their laughing colours, and their rich perfume ; 
Let ^ach in turn the well-wrought chaplet wear, 
Thus ne’er shall */ade" the garland of the year ; 

But .new-born joys shall every‘asason bring, 

Each month a bower, and ev’ry bower a spring. 

I 

Th^ bard then proceeds to show huw this 
glowing scene may be realized, even during 
the most rigorous season, by the creation of 
what has been‘termed a winter-garden, where 
®the yew and the fir, the ivy, the holl^ and the 
laurel, and many other trees and plants of a 
like hardy constitution, majy^ be so Tastefully 
cultivated and!arranged, that nature shall call 
the Wv)rk her own, although, by their assem- 
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blage, jhe severity of one portion of the year 
seems banished from the eye. * A perfect fairy¬ 
land of this kind, he tell^ us, existed at Mon- 
ceaidc, the winter-garden of the Due d’Orlewns, 
where, in the language of our*® anonymoi’s 
version, — • 

Enchanted grottoes rise, and magic bowers ; 

There braves the rose, the chilling waste of snow, 
And 'mid the icy horrors learns *-o b?ow. 

Seasons and climes to power superior yield, 

X 

And spring eternal decks the fairy f eld. 

Yet whatever may* be the beauty of the land¬ 
scape, or the garden? which has been called into 
existence; however taste and art inav have 
united to render^ them the very impress of na¬ 
ture in hei^ loveliest garb, unless sentiment* and 
aiiection be associated with the scenery, all will 
*soon cease to cliarm, thioiigh the mere influ¬ 
ence of habit; and whilst the stranger views 
the creation wdth delight, to the accustomed 
eye of the proprietor it has forgotten to suggest 
what may touch the heart, or fix his fond 
regard. « 

To prevent this apathy and sense of satidty, 

VOL. II. K 
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die French j^oet‘very judiciously places before 
us the example of the Laplanders, asking, Oo 
he iiftroduces the subject, — 

N'est-il pas (^es moyens dont Ic channe secret 
Vous rendc leur bcaut^- tourjours plus attacliantc ? 
Oh! combien dcs Lapons Tusage heureux m’eii- 
chanto! ’ 

Qu’ils saveut bien tromper leurs hivers rigoureux ! 

Nos superbes tillf^uls, nos ormeaux vigoureux! 

Dc ces champs ennemis redou'rent la froidure : 

_ \ 

De quclques noirs sapins Tindigentc verdure 
Pa'i: intervalle d peine y percc les frimats ! 

Mais Ic moindre arbrisseau qu*epargent ces climats 
Par des charmes plus douk h leurs regards soit 
plaire; 

Plants pour in ami, pour un fils, pour un perc. 
Pour un hotc qui part cmportaiit leur regrets, 

11 eii revolt le nom, Ic nom chcr a jamais. 

Chant, ii. 

JSre there no charms whose secret springs might 
j ■ move? 

No lasting tie to wake their nitister’s love ? 

Behold, how Lapland’s wjser ofFsprifig cheer 
The dreary horrors of their wintry year ! 
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t 

Our proudest oaks and elms re/use to dare 
• The fat^J blasts that freeze thein bitter air. 

^riiere, thinly scatter’d o’er their dreary coaots, 

A Ipw black firs scarce pierce the solid frosts. 

But the least shrub those icc-bound^limates spare, 
Their love and fixed regard is sure to share. 
Raised to a sire, a sou ; or friend who bore 
Tlieir parting wishes to a distant shore; 

His name it beiHrs, that name for ever dear, 

And oflen claims the tributary tear. 

After briefly noticing with what grace and 
sweetness the translator has preserved the pen¬ 
sive flow and tender sentiment r f his original, 
I sliiill only furthejf* remark, that to associations 
of the kind here recommended, and to those 
likewise which spring from objects recalling to 
our thoughts the good and great of ages long* gone 
wc are often indebted for an interest more 
permanent and uiipalUng than can possibly be 
elicited from any other source within the field 
of landscape gardening. Much taste, however, 
and much delicacy tire required, when passing 
beyond tl^e mere consecration of the tree or 
grove, we raise the bust, tlie mausoleum, or the 
urn; for the slightest idea of any thing obtrusive 

K 2 
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Of ostentatious;^ would at once dissipate the 
charm^ and render what should call forth the 
S3rinpathy^of the passing stranger, an object to 
him of ridicule or disgust. 

! ^ episod*^ commemorative of the birth of 
the IDauphin in 1781, immediately follows the 
passage 1 have just quoted, and the author then 


gradually and artfully slides into a brief notice 
of the pleasing art of'improving flowers and 
fruits by cultivation, eulogising at the same 
time, those who have laid us under material 


obligation by importing the treasures of a dis¬ 
tant shore. Among benefactors of this descrip- 
tioR he particularly singles out tlie Roman 
General Lucullus as the importer of the cherry 
from Armenik; an instance which suggesting 
to hfe recollection the warfare of the ancient 


Gauls with these once haughty masters of the 


world, he bursts forth Into the following strain 
of patriotic exultation, which, as being one of 
those portions of the original to which the ta¬ 


lents of the translator have been happily applied, 
I shall select for these pages. 
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^ Ces*m^mes Roviains n’out-ils pas vu nos pbresy 

£n bataillons armes, sous des cieux plus pr isp^re* 

Aller chercher la v'gne, ct vouer a Bacchus 
»* ^ 

Leurs ^tendards rougis dd nectar des vaincus ? 

Du fruit de leurs ex|>loits leurs troupes ^chaufftes 
Rapportoient^ en chantant, ces pr^cieux troph^e!^. 
Du pampre triomphal 11s couronnoient leurs fronts; 
Le pampre sur leurs dards s*enla 9 oit en festons. 
Tel revint sur son char le dieu vainqueu^ du Gange« 
Les vallonSj les cotcaux cd4broient la vendange; 
i£t partout od coula le nectar enchant^, 

Coururent le plaisir, Taudace et la goiet^. 

Chant 2. 

Did not those Romans feel our conquering armSy 
When down our fathers rush’d in martial swarms ? 
Invited by the smiles of happier skies, ^ 

They found the vino and bore away the prize. 
Their standards, blushing with the purple stream, 
To Bacchus they devote with loud acclaim; 

Warm with the rich reward of all their toils, 

With hymns of joy, they bear along the spoils ; 
Around their brows its garlands they entwine, 

And from their spears depends the dustering vine. 
Thus when returning from the Ganges’ flood, 

The hills and dales proclaim’d theconqu'rlnggod; 

K 3 
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The juice ncctariou^s dy*d the thirsty ground, 

And ioy in merriest mood still ran around. 

^ ^ V, '• 

The poet tljen calls Upon his countrymen to 
imitate the example of theii remote ancestors, 

« t 

and as the sons of those adventurous Gauls, to 
bear away the rural spoils of every clime: — 

All those that meet the cp’ning eye of day, 

And those that drink the sun’s meridian ray. 

All that his faiv'dicst west’ring beams behold, 

Or scarce peep fcTrtli amidst eternal cold : 


thus placing before the eye of the Parisian the 
vegetable products of the four quarters of the 
globe; an exhortation which introduces one of 
the most beautiful and affecting episodes to be 
found in didactic poetry- It is built on a cir¬ 
cumstance which actually took place in one of 
the Botaiiic Gardens of France. “ Potaveri,” 
says M. De Lille, was an inhabitant of 
Otalieite, brought over into France by the cele¬ 
brated M. Bougainville. — The anecdote 
here, rejiated is well known, and very interesting. 
1 have on!j changeil the scene, which I have 
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placed In the Royal Garden of plants. I could 
have wished my verses had breatlied aU the 
sensibility of those few words whicn he pro¬ 
nounced as he embraced a tree, which he re¬ 
collected to have •seen at home, and which 
immediately recalled his country to his mind. 
‘ C’est 0-Tai‘ti*, ‘ this is Otahrite’, cried he; and 
looking at the oflter trees, ^ Ce n’est pas O-Taiti,* 
^ this is not Otaheite.’ Thus this tree and his 
countrv were identified in his mind.” 

Well might De Lille doubt his powers of 
doing justice to the^ touching simplicity of this 
pathetic anecdote, for it may be justly said to 
speak the very langiiiigc of the heart. It will 
be interesting however to ascertain Jiow iar the 
Frenchman and his translator have succeeded 
in their arduous attempt. 

L’hcurcux (itranger, 

Des bords (pfil a quittes recoilnoissant Tombrage, 
Doiitc de son cxil a Jcur touchante image, 

Et d’uii doiix souvenir sent son coeur attendri. 

Je t’eii |'»*cnds a tcinoin jeunc Potaveri. 

Des champs d* O-Taiti, si criers enfance, 

Ou I’amour sans pudeiir n’est pas sans innoqcnce, 
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Ce sauvage ing^nu, dans nos murs transport^i 
Regrettoit dans s(/ii coeur sa douce libertd', 
sorf ile ^nante, et ses plaisirs faciles. 

Ebipui, niais lasse de lY‘dat dc nos villcs, 

Souveiit il s'^Qrioit; ** Rendez-moi mes forfits." 

Un jour, dans ces jardins ou Louis k grands frais, 

f 

Des quatre points du monde et un seul lieu rassemble 
Ces peoples vegdatiX surpris de croitre ensemble, 
Qui, changcant a la fois de saison et de lieu, 
Viennent tous a Tei^vi rendre liommage a Jussieu. 
L’Iddien parcouroit leurs tribes r^unies, 

Quand tout a cqup, parmi ces vertes colonies, 

Un arbre qu’il connut dbs ses plus jcunes ans, 
Frappe ses yeu>. Soudain, avcc dcs cris per^ans 
II s’^Jance, il I’embrassc, il le 'oaigne de larmes, 

Lc couvre (ie baisers. JVIille objets plcins de 
charme*s, 

Ces beaux champs, ce beau cicl qu^ le virent 
heureux, 

Le fleuve qu'il fendoit de^.ses bras vigoureux, 

La forftt dont ses traits per 9 oient Thftte sauvage, 
Ces-banani^rs charges ct dc fruits ct d*ombrage, 

Et le to!t patcriiel, et les bois d’alentour, 

Ces bpis qui rdpondoient a ses .^loux chants d’amour, 
11 croit les voir encor, et son ame attendee, 

Du moiiis pour'^uii instant, retrouva sa patrie. 

‘ Chant 2. 
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Hapl|r the stranger views those shades again, 
*[Ic oncediad lov’d upon another*plain. 

Awhile the welcome sight beguiles his wie, 

At ohce the tears of joy ai^d sorrow flow. 

Thus far away along the billowy roar, 

Seduc’d unweeting from his native shore, 

Where, without guilt, without its blushing sense, 
Ingenuous Nature loves with imiocencc, 

The simple savage ’i^cath .a colder sky, 

In secret wept his wonted liberty; 

Wept his gay isle; wept all its easy joys : 

I * 

And though awhile delighted with our toys, 
Society he found all new and rude, 

And oft with sighs reclaim’d his nai^kve wood. 
Till once reclin’d besibath the bloomy bow'r, 
Where, all obedient to imperial pow’r. 

Nature collects her vegetable stores. 

As Jussieiwcalls Ihem from her utmost sboren; 
The artless mourner mark’d with wild surprise 
A plant familiar to his infant eyes; 

The sudden sight inspires his heavy heart, 

He runs, he flies, and all untaught in art, 

With tears he clasps it to his beating breast. 
And ev’ry sense with joy awhile is blest. 

Again his b.onie, his happy home he sees, 

With all its simple life, its lave and ^ase ; 

Tha fair, the flow’ry banks, where oft he lay, • 
The cloudless skies that shed incessant ; 
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Again in thougTit he stems the headlong flcfbd, 

^Or fells the raging savage of the wood. 

^ith shadw* and fruit seUs rich bananas crown’d. 
His ■father’® cot, which bow’ring groves surround, 
Gfoves which* once echoed to his songs of love; 
Beneath their shades again he seems to rove; 

His melting soul with visions fair expands, 

And for a moment hails his native lands. 

K ' 

If any fault cai4 be ^ouirl with this affecting 
episode, it is that in the French poem both the 
language and*the versification are somewhat too 
studied and enibellished; blemishes from which, 
in my- opinion, the translatio*! is in a great mea¬ 
sure free; for there is an ease, simplicity, and 
freedom, as wisll in the tone of its diction, as in 
the construction of its metre, much better suited 
to tlic unadorned and artless pathos of llie ori¬ 
ginal anecdote, than wc»ald be the most choice 
and happy elegance. 

It is with this delightful episode on the love 
of countiy and of home, that the second book 
of the early copies of Les Jar^dins, par 
M. L’Abbe lIs Lille^” is terminated. In the 
recently augmented editions it is followed, b}' 
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* 

^aeveral f)ages of additional matter; yet I cannot 
Jjelp thinking that the close as it originally s^ood, 
and ^hich is introduced with singular grace and 

f ^ 

propriety, must, from the pleasing^ and tender 

im})rcssion which it leaves on the mind, have a 

■ • 

preference with all readers of taste. 

It suggests, indeed, a train of emotions more 
dear and universally felt, perhaps, than any other 
which can agitate the human breast, for 


The love of home, plant native of *^hc soul, 
Blooms at the line, nor withers ^ear the pole 

and is, therefore, Admirably adapted to close a 


* From “ Home; Poem,” Second edition, Edinburgh, 
1808; a production which, though unequal in its execution, 
conttoins many very beautiful passages on a very inh^resting 
^ subject. It opens with the following pleasing lines:— 

Beloved Clydesdale! Thy green woods are sweet, 

When Spring and Summer, wreatlied with May-Hjwers,nu'Ct: 
Sweet are thy swelling hills in light array’d. 

Thy glens, the haunts of solitude and shade, \ 

Thy streamlets gently murmuring, and the bloom 
Showered on tlieir winding banks; — but sweeter Home. 
Home ! — There are pleasures undebased bv art, 
lOndcaniieiits, where deception hai^no part, • ^ 

'I'reaAiircs that fortune is too poor to give: • * 

Elsewhere J life endure^ in home 1 truly live. 
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principal division of a poem, pne of whdi^e most- 
' Ifiispble characteristics is the pathos oi its moral 

L. 

feeling. 

%M _ 

{To be contiKKed.) 
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No. XJV. 

Nemusculum hocTin loco*' est opacum, fontes 
limpidi et gemmei, antra muscdsa, prata semper 
verna, flores odoriferi/* rivi le\ is et susurrans per 
saxa discursus, nec non solitudo, et quies Musis 
amicissima. 

Camdzk. 

Turf, flowers, rocks, and water, form the 
pleasing subjects of the third book of the 
Gardens of De LiUfc, which, after a short ex¬ 
ordium of rather too mythological a cast, alludes 
to the first of these constituents of the pleasure- 
ground, ai^of British introduction and culture, 
declaring that previous to our countrymen 
following, in this respect, the footsteps of free 
nature, the gardens of the condnent were little 
better than a waste of barren sand% which burnt 
the foot and tiijed the aching e^e. The ac¬ 
knowledgement is liberal and correct; for the 
beautiful and' soothing repose cf the closely 
momi lawn, forming so delightful a fore-groilnd, 
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when gradually, and, as it were, mysteriously 
^Jigging itself amid the adjoiniijg plantations, may 
be yet &pid to flourish best in our happy island. 
‘‘ There are,” remarked Sir William Tlmple 
long ago, besides the temper of our climate, 
two things particular to us, that conti*ibute much 
to the beauty and elegance of our gardens, 

I 

which are the gravel of our walks, and the 
fineness end almost perpetual greenness of our 
turf. The first is not known anywhere else, 
which leaves all their dry walks, in othe/ 
countries, very unpleasant and uneasy. The 
other cannot,be found in France or in Holland 
as we have it, the soil not> admitting that fine¬ 
ness of blade in Holland, nor the sun that 
greenness in France, during most of the 
summer; nor indeed is it to be found but in the 
finest of )lhr soils.” 

From this praise of Uie smoothly-shorn lawn, 
when prc^oerly diversified by the intermixture of 
wood and copse, the author hastens to another 
mode of producing variety aid of flowers, 

and he invokes the assistance of the^so beautifiil 
children of aature .in the follosving animated 
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npostrophe, which appears to have sustained no 
•deterioration by afssuniing an English garb. 

Simples tributs du occur, vos dons sont chaque jour 
Offerts par ramitic, hazardds par Tan^our. 
D’embellir la beautd*vou8 obtenez la gloire; 

Lc laurier vous pennct dc parcr la victoire; 

Plus d’un liameau vous donne cn priz h la piideur; 
L’autcl meme oh de Dieu repose la grandeur. 

Sc parfume au printems de vos douccs ofirandes, 
Et la RMigion sou.it a vos guirlandes. 

*Mais e’est dans nos jardins qu'est votre lieureux 
sbjour. 

Filles dc la rost^e et de I’astre du jeur, 

Venez done de nos ^amps decorer lc theatre. 

Chant 3. 

V 

Ye simply^eharnhng tributes of the heart! , 

E*en Friendship deigns your gentle aid^ prove, 

' You weave the fairest gift of trembling Love; 

By you adorn’d more brightly Beauty shines, 

You ’mid her laurel-wreath, proud Conquest twi ie?, 
You at the village feast are oft decreed 
To modest maidm as the dearest meed; 

To God himself with grateful hearts we bring 
The earliest incense of the breathing spring, 
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And on his altar tliiow your blushing spoils, 

While with your chaplet crowned Keligion smiles; 
HastVth^n, with all your charms our plain adorn,, 
Ye dewy daughters of the youlh of morn. 

The locality and disposition, however, of 
these fragrant gems ‘‘with colours dipt in 
heaven,” demand no small portion of taste and 
judgment; for, as Mason has justly observed, 

^ ^ 4 * 

In ^the general Landscape’s: broad expanse 
Their little blooms arc lost; but there are glades, 
Circled with snadc, yet pervious to the sun, 

Where, if enan.ell’d with their rainbow-hueS|^ 

The eye would catch their splendour: — 

and he then adds, — 

f 

^ His taste will best conceive 
Their due arrangement, whose free footsteps, us’d 
To forest haunts, have pierc’d their opening dells, 

i % 

Where free^uent tufts of sweetbriar, box, or thorn, 
Ste^l on the greensward, but admit &ir space 
For many a mossy ma^e to wind^ietween. 

So here may Art arrange her flow’ry gmups 
Irregular: — * *• ’ 

* English Garden, Book iv., I. lYQ. —1. 194. 
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and in ^unison with this judiaous advice of his 
Accompliahed contemporary, • does De J 
^each us to scatter or to group the collected 
trea^res of his Flora, gracefully finishing 'his 
precepts with a distinct eulogy on* that quern 
of the garden, the unrivalled rose p 

Sans obdir aux lois d’un art capricieux, 

Fleurs, parurc des chftuips et delices dec yeux, 

Dc vbs riches couleurs '^'enez pei<idre la terre. 
yencz; mais n’allez pas dans les buis d"ua parterre 
Renfcrmer vos appas tristement releg'i^s. 

Qi|e VOS heureux tr^sors soient paitout prodigu^s ; 

CCS tapis cmaillez la verdure; 

Tantdt de ces sentierS egayez la bordure; 
Sexjgii^ez cn guirlande; cntourez ccs borcoaux; 
Eii^^oMndres brillqns courez au bord dcs eaux, 

Ou tapisscz^es murs, ou dans cette corbeille 
Du choix de vos parfums cmbarrassez Tabeille. 
*Quc Rapin vous suivant Jans toutes Ics saisons, 
Ddcrive tous vos traits, rappelle tous ^os noms; 

* The author of “ l^ortorum libri quatuor,'* a poem first 
printed at Paris in 1665*. Tt was translated bjr the celebrated 
Evelyn, in 167?, and by Mr. James Gardiner of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in 170& Tlie subject of his first book Is Jtotuer^t 
of his second, orchards ; of his third, waters j ^nd of kis fourth, 
fwests. • He is thus characterised by Mason: * 

VOL, II. L 
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A de si Jongs details Ic dieu du gouit s'opp^se. 
qui peut refuser un hommage a la iH)se, 

* La rose;* dont V^nus compose ses bosquets, 

Le printems sa guirlande, ct I’amour ses bouquets. 
Qu’Anacreon chanta, qui formoit avee grace 
Dans Ics jour^ de festin la eburonne d’Horace. 

Chant 3. 


The vei;^ion which J an\ about to give from 

• ■ 

our anonymous translator is, throughout, a 
faithful spirited copy, and, in one or two 

I 

instances, rises, I think, in its diction and me- 
trical tone, beyond the level of the original, I 
would particularly point out, as of tjhis de¬ 
scription. the seventh and ttie closing couplets. 


« 

Charms of tne eye, and graces of the plains 
Ye‘flow*rs, the vain caprice of art disdain. 

Come, paint the ground with all your bloomy pride; 
Come, nor your rich allurements seek to hide 


€ 



The tuneful trifling of tlliG Bard, 

Who trick’d a Gothic tlieme with clai^sic flowers, 
And sung of fountains bursting fromihe slieUs 
Of brazen Tritons, spouting throv'gh the jaws 
'* Of Gorgons, Hydras, and Cluinseras dire.” 

B. iii. }.366, 
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Within the sad parterre’s disgusting bound; 

But let vour smiling stores be FhowVd around. 

On the green lawn your blushing bloom display, 

Or with the path’s gay laughing border stray; 

Here form your tufts, yon bow’rs around entwine, 
Or on the riv’let’s bank meand’ring shine ; 

Hang from those walls, or 'mid yon basket bloom, 
Where, tempted by the swcetl} -breathed perfume, 
Let the bee hesitate, as round he Jiiesy 
In tohat sweet cup to roll his little thighs. 

Your monthly change let fond Rapin pursue, 

' Tell all your names, and paint each varying hue : 
Impatient taste abhors details so long; 

But to the Rose, M^ho dares refuse r song ? 

The Rose, with whiyk her arbours Venus wove, 

The Spring his garland, and his nosegay, Lo\'e; 
Anacreon's fa'criicJlowWy the chaplet gay 
Of jovial Flaccun on the festal day, ^ ^ 

In complete contrast to this light and bril¬ 
liant scenery, the French bard now makes 
sudden transition to one of those features of the 
wild and picturesque of which the modern ai c of 
landscape gardening has^ so happily availed it¬ 
self. He oalls us to beheld, in short, with 
what striking and admirable effect rocks^ eidier 

L 2 
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in their insulated ot assembled state, may be 
* rw...i«j'ed subservitent to the purposes ^of him 
who pos.^LoJses a just taste for the beauties and 
sublimities of nature. .He contemns, howeVer, 
in tthe most emphatic manner, all attempts to 
introduce such'a constituent of landscape where 
it previously existed not, declaring, what ex¬ 
perience has almost constantly taught, that 
the effort iS*aJike presumptuous and abortive; 
andf he then indignantly (exclaims, in allusion 

to this vam npekery of imitating man, 

I 

Loins de ccs froids cssais q'un vain effort ^tale, 
Aux champs de’Midleton, aux monts dc Dovedale, 
Whately, je te suis; viens, j*y monte avec toi. 

Que je m’y sens saisi d’un agrcable effroi! 

Tous ces rocs variant leurs gigantesques ciines,* 
Vers fe ciel ^lanc^s, roules dans des abitues, 

L*un par Tautre appuy^s, 1 un sur I’autre etendus, 
Quelquefois dans les airs Iiardiment suspendus, 

Les uns t£pllds*^n tours, en arcades rustiques, 
Quelques-uns k travers |curs noir^trgs portiques 
Du ciel dans le lointain laissant pcrcer Tazur, 

Des sources, des ruisseaux le cours brillant et pur, 
Tout rappelle f. Tosprit ces magiques rbtraites, 

Ces romantiqubs lieux**qu'ont chantds les poetes. 

Chant 3. 
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Far ^rom such cold essays of feeble powV, 

To Middleton, to Dovedale, let me tow*r; 
Whately, with tliee I seem to scale the shy; 

Thi> pleas'd I tremble, as I mount on high. 

Lo ! here a rock his huge gigantic brow 
Enwraps with clouds ; deep in th* abyss below. 
Another rolls ; or cliff on cliff high piled, 

Wide o'er each other stretch their horrors wild. 
Here boldly o’er the deen-plung’d valley flung. 
Their rude arcades and frowning tow’rs are hung : 
Or thro’ their blacK and distant aisles, the blue 
^Ethereal gleams upon th’ enchanted view; 

Or glitt’ring streamlets play adown khe steep, 

Or headlong cataracts in thunder s./eep. 

I view those magic scenes the wilds among. 
Which bards of old in holy lays have sang. 


The energy of the original is here finely sup¬ 
ported, if not surpassed, by the vigorous version 
of our translator, whose powers are almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards taxed in ttansferring a 
picture of a Vfery opposite nature, but to which 
his colouring is not less successfully adopted. , 
The Abbe is speaking of the variety and pleas¬ 
ing effect produced by clothing *the rude and 
naked rock with lichens, plants, and l^hrubs, 

L .3 
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and by partially shading the more bold and pro- 

parts with forest foliage; and Re then 

^ \ 

asks, 

• 

r 

H'avez-vous pas encor, pour former leur parure, 
D&s arbustes raDipans I’errante chcvelure ? 

J’aime k voir ccs rameaux, ces souples rcjetons, 

Sur leurs arides dunes serpenter cn festons. 

J*aime k voir leurs fronts nuds, ct leurs t^tes 
sauvages ' 

Se coiffer de verdure, et s’entourer d’oinbrages. 
C*est peu. Parrai ces rocs un vallonprdcieux, 

Un terrein moips'nigrat vicnt-il rirc a vos yeux ? 
Saisissez ce bienfait; deploycz a la vuc 
D' un sol fayoris6 la richessc itnprevuc: 

C’est un contraste heureux ! 

Chant* 3. 


Are there not curling ^njirubs that gently creep 
To hang their Presses on the naked steep ? 

How close they cling ! how gradual they glide! 

r 

I Jove their verdure on its sun-burnt side: 

I lov^'the little root that dar&s to blow 
Upon its worn and weather-beaten brow. 

And haply too the op’ding rocks between, 

J find a small recess, delicious scene ! 


■1 
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For soon, I wceii^ it answers to my care, 

And every fruit and every flower is there: 

Variety how rich! 

• ^ 

»• 

Nothing can be more liappily chQsen, whether 
its sweetness or sirtiplicity be considered, than 
the language of this translation, which steals in, 
like a dream of soothing moon-light, between 
the gloomy splendor of the precedhig, and the 
still more terrific tinting of the Allowing scene* 

, The Gallic Virgil is asserting that it falls within 
the aim of the creator of the living landscape, 
provided he possess a correct laste, not only to 
smooth and to adorn the harsher aspects of 
Nature, but occasionally for the highest pur¬ 
poses of pictures(^ue eflect, to unveil her features 
in all their drt'ad array, and to agitate the 
soul, in fact, with a grateful but a transient 
terror. Witli this view he says, 

Au bord d’un'precipice 
D’une simple^cabaue il pose I'^difice: 

Lc precipice encore on paroit agrandi. 

Tantdt d’en roc a Pautre il jette un pont hardi. 

A Icur terrible aspect je tremble, ct de leur cime 
L’i^^iagination me suspend sur Tabime. 

1 4 
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Je songe a tous ces bruits du peuple r^p6t4^^ 

De voyageurs perdus, d’amans precipit^s;, 
rVieux r^'ejts, qui charmant la foule ^merveill^e, 

Des crddules hameaux abr^gent la veillee, 

f 

£t que Teffroi du lieu persuade un moment. 

Chant S. 

The version of this extract opens with a 
couplet fbr„-which the translator has no exact 
prototype in the French litres, but it leads grace¬ 
fully and crinphatically to the subject, and the. 
residue of the‘ version is given not only with 
great fidelity,^ But with great strength, and 
power of impression. 

The rude impending rock, the darken’d wood, ' 
May breathe a browner horror on the i^ood 
On the cliff’s edge the simple cot be seen. 

And hang new terrors o'ei^ the broken scene; 

Or bold from r^ck to rock a bridge be cast; 

Bac^ from'the deep abrupt 1 shrink aghast! 
Or^fancy hangs me o’er their frownirfj^ brow, 
Whilqjmy soul shudders at thl abyss below. 

Then creeps into my mind each horrid Aule 
Of travellers he^idlong hurl’d, and lovers pale, 
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By midnight murder dash’d the crags among ; 
Tales tha^ delight the wonder-los ing throng, 

A.nd ofl: abridge the tedious village eve, 

Which local dread impels me to believe. 

It is seldom, however, that scenery of th|s 
terrific cast can be allowed to interrupt that 
flow of pleasurable emotion which should be the 
general result of the art of landscape gardening, 
and tlie author therefore hastens to conduct us 
irom the crag, the mountain, and the cliff, to the 
vale which smiles below, and where, through 
verdure, shade, and flowers, th^ river pours 
along its exhilarating treasures. It is thus that 
the subject of water^ one of the most important 
features both of the beautiful and picturesque, 
is introduced, and occupies, us it deserves to do, 
the greater part of the third book. The passage 
which opens on this delightful theme, is for¬ 
tunately one of those to which due effect has 
been given by the magic colouring of the trans¬ 
lator; praise of no mean moment when the 
merit and high finish of the original picture are 
duly considered: 
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O rochers ! ouvrez-moi vos sources soutercHines, 

£t vous, iieiivcs, ruisseaux, beaux lacs, c?aires fon- 
* <4aines, / 

I 

Venez, portcz par-tout la vie et la fraicheur. ’ 

Ah ! qui pevt remplacer votrc aspect enchanteur? 
Dc prbs il nous amuse, et de loin nous invite; 

C’est le premier qu’on cherchc, et Ic dernier qu’on 
quitte. 

Vous fecond^ez les ctamp^ ; vous rep^tez les cieux ; 
Vous enchantcz I’greille et vous charmez les yeux. 
VcJnez: pujssent mes vers, cn siJiivant votre course^ 
Collier plus abpndftns encor q'lie votre source. 

Plus lagers qf*e les vents qui courbcnt vos roseaux, 
Deux coniine ^ otre bruit, et [burs comme vos caux! 

Ft vous qui dirigcz ces ondes bieniaitriccs, 
Kespcctez reurs [icnchans et ni^nie leurs caprices. 
Dans la facilite de ses libres detours, c 

VoyeL Tcau dc ses bords embrasser les non tours. 

De quel droit osez-vous, captivant sa souplesse, 

De ses plis sinueux contr^aindrc la mollcsse? 

Que lui fait topt le marbre ou vous I’emprisonnez ? 
Voyez-voiis, les cheveux aux vents abandonn6s ? 
Sails g^ne, sans appret, sans parure dtrang^re, 
Marcjljcr, courir, bondir la foMtre bergere ? 

Sa gr^ce est dans rq.isance et dans la liberty ! 

Mais au fond ctun scrail contempiez la beautd; 
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£n vain elle ^blouit, vainement elle ^tale 
pe ses atours captifs la pompe orientale; 

ne sais quo! de triste, empreint dans ^.ous ses 
traits, 

D^cde la contrainte et fl^trit ses attrp'to. 

Chant 3. 


Ye rocks, unlock your subterranean cells ; 

Ye rivers, brooks, fair lakes, and limpid wells, 

Give life, give verdure, as along you stray; 

No other beauties couid yoar loss repay. 

When near you please, from far your charms invite. 
With joy wc seek, with sorrow quit your sight; 
You fertilize the plains, reflect the skies. 

Charm the rapt ear, apd fix th’ enchanted eyes. 
Come, let my lay jmur warbling course pursue, 
And flow in rich luxuriance like you; 

Light as the galcj that sport your banks along. 
Clear as your stream, and gentle as your song. 

You, then, who wish the fertile waves to guide, 
Give, as it lists, their wild caprice to glide. 

Behold yon stream the jutting shore embrace. 

As round it wanders in a gentle maze. 

Say, with what right you dare in bounds restrain 
The winding softness of its gliding train ? 

See, unconfineJ, in simplest garb array’d, 

Run« bound, exult along, the village maid! 
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While to each gale loose streams her ilowif\g hair, 
What liberty, what ease in every air! « 

'And now to yon seraglio turn your eyes; 

See ^here l)ow sad imprison’d beauty lies! 

Her charm^Hn vain in all the glowing blaze 
0{ Eastern pomp the pining slave arrays; 

A secret sorrow casts its sullen shades; 

The captive droops', and each fair feature fades. 


In this, ‘and several other parts of the re¬ 
mainder of the third book,* one or two of which 

f 

I shall shortly,have occasion to bring forward,' 
De Lille appear,s to have studied with the hap¬ 


piest effect, milhy of the adniirable and minutely 
descriptive sketches of Whately. It is evident, 
indeed, from a passage lately quoted, that the 
picture of Ddvedale, as drawn ,by that elegant 
write^ had been strongly impresseci on his 
mind, and it is one which describes with almost 
graphic minuteness, the*varying beauties of the 
stream tO' which that romantic valley owes its 
name. The Dove, he i*emarks, “ is transparent 
to th^Jbottom, except when, it is covered with 
foam of the purest*.white, under falls* which are 
perfectly lucid*' These are numerous, but very 
different: in some places they stretch straight 


V 
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across, or aslant, the stream; in others, they are 
^nly partial, and the water either dashes against 
■^he stones, and leaps over them, or, pouring 
along a steep, rebounds upon those below: 
sometimes it rushes through the several open¬ 
ings between them, and at other times it 
driven back by the obstruction, and turns into 
an eddy. In one particular spot, the valley, 
almost closing, leaves hardly a passage for the 
river, which, pen^ uj:, a;id struggling for vent, 
rages, and roars, and foams, till it has extricated 
itself from confinement. In othf^r parts, the 
stream, though never languid, i ' often gentle, 
flows round a little .desert island, glides between 
aits of bulrushes, disperses itself among tuRs of 
grass and of moss, bubbles about a water-dock, 
or plays with the slender tlireads of aquatic 
plants which float upon tlie surface.” * 

The poet of the Gardens, however, though 
he gives a justly marked preference to the free¬ 
dom, diversity, and beautiful caprice of Nature 
in the disposition of her streams and falls of 
water, is not averse when necessary to call upon 
Art in the tbrination of the fbunt^.in or cascade, 

* Wh«tely*s Observations on Modern Gardening, *p. 114 . 
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provided her assistance be in perfect subordi¬ 
nation to die cli(*.racter of thb scene, ^and coA- 
sequeii^iy to the dictates of correct taste. It 
ttien that, 

l!e gazon cst plus verd, fair *plas frais; des oiseaux 
tie chant a’anitne au bruit de la chute dcs eaux, 

Et Ics bois inclinafit Icurs ti^tes arrosccs, 

Semblent s’epanoiiiv a ccs douces rosees. 

, Plus simplq, plus chainpetre, et non moins belle 
■ aux yeux, 

La cascade or^cra de plus sauvagcs lieux. ' 

De pr^s cst adinir^e et dc loin entendue 

Cette eau touj«.urs tombantc et toujours suspenduc ; 

Vyi^e, imposante, ellc animo^k la fois 

Les rocherc), et la terre, et les caux, et les bois. 

Chapt 3. 

Gales o’er the lawn a fresher odour fling, 

And falling fountains wake the birds to sing ; 

The waving ^oods their dewy branches bow, 

And with soft showers embalm’d, the blossoms 
«• blow. 

Wiith charms more simply .wild, the rude cascade 
May grace some s*ivagc wood’s romance glade. 
Admir’d when’near, far-heard in inhrmurs deep, 
Still rolling on, still lianging from the steep; ^ 
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Various, and bold, it animates the woods, 

*The rugged rocks, the shore, and sleeping floods. 

Almost immediately subsequent to this pas¬ 
sage, which is translated with an ec; degree of 
fidelity and spirit, fhe author bursts forth into a 
truly graceful and animated address to the ever- 
powcrfnl, ever-varying influence of the stream, 
the river, and the torrent, wheth?r viewed as 
constituents of the beautiful and picturesque, 
either of nature or of art. 

Tableaus toujours puissans ! EL ! qui n’a pas de 
Tonde 

Eprouve sur son cotur rimpression profonde? 
Toujours, soit qu’un courant vif et precipite 
Siir des cailloux bondisse avec agiliu^, 

Soit que sur le limoii unc riviere Icnte 
D^roule cn paix Ics plis dc son onde indolentc ; 

Soit qu’il travers les roc. un torrent en courroux 
Se brise avec fracas ; triste ou gai, df ou doux, 
Leur coiirs excite, appaise, ou menace, oii caressc. 
Dc Venus, nous dit-on, T^icharpe enebanteresse 
Renfermoit les amours, et les tendres desire, 

Et la joie, Jt l*espoir, pr^curseur des plaisirs. 

Les eaux sont ta ceinture, 6 divine Cyb^le ! 

Nun moins imp<$rieuse elle renferme en elle 
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La gaietd, latristesse, et le trouble et reffroi. 

£h ! qui Ta mieux,x;onnu, Ta mieux sent! que moi 
.Souvenfg je m’en souviens, lorsque les chagrins 
sombres 

Que de la ;;^it encore avoient noircis les ombres, 
Accabloient ma pens4e et fldtitissoient mcs sens, 

Si d’un ruisseaii voisin j’entendois les accens, 
J'allois» jc visitois sas consolantes ondes. 

Le murmure, le frais de ses eaux vagabondes 
Suspendoieht mes chagrins, endormoicnt ma dou- 
leur. — 

Tel est, cher Watelet mon cceur me le rappelle, 
Tel est le simple asile o^, suspendant son cours, 
Pure comme tqg moeurs, libra comme tes jours, 

£n canaux ombrages la Seine se partagc, 

£t visite en recret la retraite d’un sage.— 

£t vouB, ileuve charmant, vous, bois delicieux, 

Si j'ai^peint vos beautes, si d^s mon premier age 
Je me plus k chanter les pr6s, Tonde et Tombrage, 
Beaux lieux, ofTrez long-terns kvotre possesseur 
L’image de la paix qui rbgne dans son coeur. 

Chant 3. 

* C^ude Henn Watelet was the author of an elegant 

** Essai sur les Jardins,* **;.and liad a seat called Le Moulin jolif 
near Paris, where he fonwed an-English garden^ which occu¬ 
pied about four acifb. 
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To naturalise these tenderly ple&sing lines 
without losing anything of their eiSect, must be 
deemed an undertaking of no very easy achieve¬ 
ment; yet it is one which I am gin^^ified in 
being able to remarl^, has been executed wi*h 
singular success by our anonymous translatoi*, 
who appears never so much at home as on sub¬ 
jects whose interest turns on the delightful as¬ 
sociation of pensive thought and mo^al feelinir 

Dear soul-subduing scenes! with po-.^er confest 
To wake the dullest, warm the coldest breast! 
Whether the lively-bounding streamlets play, 

And o'er the pebbles r6ll their murm’ring way; ^ 
Or slumb'ring o'er the sands in slow repose, 

The finding river indolently flows; 

Or the mad-torrent hurls with thund'ring shocML 
Its raging billows o'er the bursting rock. 

•Mournful or gay, the streams disturb'd or smooth. 
Still rouse, appease, threat loud, or gently sooth. 
The Queen of Love, so poets sung of yore, ^ 

Around her waist a magic cestus woi^e; 

Joy's gentle herald, Hope, the circle bound, 

Desire, and love, and Bliss, embiaced it round. 
Nor lesser glories, Cybele divine, 

Amid thy wide and watry girdle shine; 

VOL. II. M 
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Sadness and joy, dismay and terror there, 

In ever-varying sounds and shapes appear. 

And wuo than 1 have felt, have known them more ? 
Oft I remember, when jlie sullen pow’r 
Of spleen, uiat darkens e*en the gloom of night, 
l^hrouded each thought, and blasted each delight; 
If on my listening ears its murmurs stole, 

1 sought the brook to sooth my anguish’d soul, 
The warbling coolness o^ the rippling tide 
Lu'^’d ev’ry grief, and bade each pang subside: — 
Such, O i)?y Whatelet! is the lovely scene, 

Wliere sleep the waters of the parting Seine; 

1 see the gefttl 3 ^-flowing stream appear. 

Free as thy liie, and as thy manners clear; 

In shady channels, lo, the wa;es divide, 

And to a Sage's bow’r in secret glide! — 

And thou, cleaV stream 1 and you, delicious waods! 

4P 

If siiice my earliest years I’ve loved to pay 
To meads, to groves, and streams, rny rural lay; 
Still to your gentle master’s eyes impart 

The image of that peace, which rules his heart. 

• » 

It is, perhaps, worthy of observation, that 
th& ojttachment which the french bard professes 
for the nyinphsrffdt flood and streaq^, should not 
only have l5een feit with an equal degree of 
intensity by his celebrated contemporary, the 
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poet of the English Garden, but should have 
drawn forth simultaneously, there is reason to 
l^elieve, from his pen, a somewhat similar at- 
testalion of devotion to the same ep'^hanting 
sisterhood. The paftiality of Mason, however, 
is expressed with more particularity; he has beeft 
describing the course of a murmuring rill, 

Whose song doth plain, and gurgle, as •she goes, 

As doth the widow’d ring-dove: 

rnd he then exclaims, in a strain of deep en¬ 
thusiasm, and in reference to the puny efforts 
of art. 

Take, vain Pomp! 

Thy lakes, thy long canals, th^ trhn cascades; 
Beyond them all ♦rue taste will dearly prize 
This little dimpling treasure. Mark the clefl 
Through which she bursts to day. Behind that 
rock 

A Naiad dwells : Lincia is her name $ * 

* ‘‘ llie name of this Naiad,** says the author, ** is formed 
from a little clear trout-stream, called the Lin, at Papplewick,. 
in Nottinghamshire, the scat of Frederick Montagu^ Esq, 
The village itseK which is situated on the edge of the forest df 
Sherwood, has not oeeti witiiout poetical nojuce before, Ben 
Joiison having taken some of his DraTnatis Peraorue from it 
in his unilnislied Fastond, catted The Sad Shepherd,*^ 

M 2 
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And she has sisters in contiguous cclJs, 

Who never saw thie sun. Fond Fancy's oye. 

That imy gives locality and form 
To whatjshc prizes best, full oil pervades 
T]tiose hiduen caverns, where pale chrysolites, 

4^nd glittering spars dart a mysterious gleam 
Of inborn lustre, from the garish day 
Unborrow'd. There, by the wild goddess led, 

Oft have I^een them bending o'er their urns, 
\L*i/wofiting altern^f.c airs of Dorian mood, 

While smooth they comb’d their moist cerulean 
locks' 

With shells 6f living pearl. Ves, let me own, 

To these, or diassic deities like these, 

From very childhood was I prone to pay 
Harmless idolatry. My infant eyes 
First open'd bn^that bleak and boist’rous shore^ 
Whefe Humber weds the nymphs ofs Trent and 
Ouse 

To his, and Ocean’s trijtqns : thence full soon 
My youth retired, and left the busy strand 
To Commerce and to Care. In Margaret’s grove, * 
JE^eneath whose time-worn shade old Camus sleeps, 
Wak next my tranquil station : Science there 
Sat musing; and those that lov’d tbe lore 

* ** SltTohn’s College in Cambridge, founded by Margaret 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry the Seventlt.*' 
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Pointed, with mystic wand, to truths involved 
In geometric symbols, scorning those, 

Perchance too much, who woo’d the thriftless muse. 
Her^, though in waibling whisper oft I breathed 
The lay, were wanting, what young fan^;^ deems 
The life-springs of her being, rocks, and caves, 
And huddling brooks, and torrent falls divine. * 
In quest of these, at Summer’s 7acant hour, 

Pleas’d would I stray, when in a nortliem vale, 

So chance ordain’d, a Naiad sad I found 
Robb’d of her silve** vaje; 1 soothed the nymph 
With song of sympathy, and curst the fi^nd 
Who stole the gill of Thetis. * Hence the cause 
Why, favour’d by the blue-eyed sisterhood. 

They sooth with song« my solitary ear. 

English Garde Book iii. 

The Abbe row enters upon the various 
methods which may be adopted for the purpose 
of giving sulditional interest to the rill, the 
river, and the lake, by the means of plantations, 
islands, rocks, and embankments, and by the 
motion of vessels and aquatic birds; and he 
then adverts to the peculiar happiness of ba^'^ing 

* Alluding to the Oue to a Water !^ymph whicli the 
author wrote a year or two after his admifsion into the uni¬ 
versity See his Poems, Ode 2." 

M 3 
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some tale of the times of old, some legend of 
fame, or love, or^lory, so associated with the 
scene may endear, and consecrate its springs 
and streams to every distant age. This hotter 

f • ^ * 

topic tOpen^ to our view a most fascinating field 

I _ 

ot illustration^ from whose treasures the French 
bard has, with equal taste and judgment, selected 
an instance in the highest degree appropriate 
to his subject, tfie relreftt of Petrarch to the 
lounlSin and solitude of ^alclusa, and with 
which he t[x>ncludeB the third book of the early 
editions of lyis jpoem. 

Towards^ the coast of* the Mediterranean,” 
sayp the biographer of Petrarch, ‘‘ and on a 
plain beauiiful as the Vale of Terape, you dis¬ 
cover a little 'v^alley enclosed by a barrier of 
rocks in the form of a horse-shoe. The rocks 
are high, bold, and grotesque, and the valley is 
divided by a river, altrrig the banks of which 
are extende(f*meadows and pastures of a per¬ 
petual verdure. A path, which is on the left 

windings to the 
there, at the foot 
of an enormous rock, and'directly jn front, you 
beliold a prodigious cavern hollowed out by the 


side of the river, leads in gentle 
head of this vast ^^Mpliithealre : 
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hand of nature; and in this cavern arises a spring 
Vis celebrated as that of Helicon.” * 

To this lonely but romantic recess, r. I^ere he 
pui chased the cottage of a fishermen, did Pe¬ 
trarch retire, with the hope of mitigating in 
solitude the fervour of his passion for Laujra. 
In the attainment of this effect, however, he 
utterly failed, for seclusion served but to fix his 
thoughts more intensely on the object beloved. 

Here,” he exclaim'^, in one of his letters, “ the 
fire which consumed me having its free course, 
the valleys, and even the air itself, resounded 
with my complaints. It was in that time, that 
I composed those .juvenile verses, whidi, being 
written in the warmth of my heart,, are most 
gniteful to those who are in a 'similar state of 
mind.” f 

In this beautiful retreat Petrarch passed 
several years before he again ventured to resume 
his connection with the busy wond; and when 
death had deprived him of his Laura, an event * 

* M4xn. pour servir ^ la Vie dc Petrarobe, par 1 Abb4 de 
Sades, 3 tom. Ito. 

t Essay on the Life and Character of Petrarch, 8vo. 1784, 
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which so far from diminishing his passion^ 
seemed only to add fresh energy to it for th^ 
residul> of his life, and he survived her not less 
than twenty-six years, to the sam,e solitud*6 he 
again^/returned, where as he tells us in a strain 
of unaffected. contrition, ‘‘ the veil which co¬ 
vered his eyes being now removed, and tlje 
chain broken which bound him to life, he dedi¬ 
cated his time to the exercise of tliose studies, 
whicJl' best could '{prepare hinj^ for a future and 
happier existence.”* 

There is reason, however, to think that 
in the episode J am about to quote, De Lille is 
mii^taken in supposing thfFt^Laura ever visited 
Vaiicliise. *' It was to fly from the too fascin¬ 
ating influence -of a cold and unrelenting mis¬ 
tress,' that Petrarch sought its shades, and 
though it doubtless often echoed to the name of 
Laura, it does not appear from any intimation 
in the writings of her lover, that slie condescended 


' to grace it with her presence. In a poetical point 
of view, however, this is of little consequence; let 
us turn, therefore^ .mr attei^tion to the comme¬ 
morating linescof the,bard.* ^ 

4 


* Essay on the Life and Character of Petrarch, p. 29. 
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Toi surtout, toi Vaucluse, 
Vauclu8e| heureux sejour, que sans enchantement 
Ne pent voir nul po^te, et surtout nul ama*'* ? 

Dars ce cercle de moji.ts, qui, recourbant leur 
chaine, , 

Nourrissent de leurs caux ta source souterraine. 
Sous la roche vout^c, antre mysterieux, 

Oil ta Nymphe, ^chappant aux regards curieux, 
Dans un goufFre sans fond cache sa Sburce obscure; 
Combien j’aimois k voir ton eau, qui, toujours pure. 
Tantdt dans son bassir. renferme ses tr^sors, 

Tantot en bouillonnant s’^l^ve^ et de ses bords 
Versant parmi des rocs ses vagues bKnchissantes^ 
De cascade en cascade au loin rejpUlissantes, 
Toinbe et roule k grand bruit; puis, calmant son 
courroux, 

Sur un lit plus ^gal r^pand des dots plus doux, 

Et sous un ciel J’azur coule, arrose et f^con^e 
Le plus riant valloii qu’^claire I’ceil du monde! 
Mais ces eaux, ce beau ciel, ce vallon enchantcur, 
Moins que Fetrarque et Laure intdressoient moo 
cceur. 

La voilh done, disois-je, oai, voilk cette rive 
Que Fetrarque charmoit dc sa lyre plaintive ! 

Ici Fetrarque k Laure exprin..'»nt son amour, 

Voyoit naitre trop tard, mourir tr^'p t6t le jour, -i- 
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Une groMe ecart^e avoit frapp4 mes yeux; 

Grotte sombre, d^-moi si tu les vis heureux, 

M ! 

Chant 3. 

O' say, what bard, what lover e’er could rove, 

Nor feel a rapture 'mid Valclusa’s grove? 

Deep 'midst the circling hills that hang around, 
And hide its source within their dark profound ; 
Thro* vaulted caves tlie brook mysterious steals, 

r«l _ 

^nd from each eyb profenedts course conceals. 

I love to view the limpid current glide, 

And in the bl^ck abyss its waters hide ! 

r 

Here in a bsL&oj} calm the stream is spread. 

And there it thunders o’er a r*'qcky bed; 

Against the cliffs it hurls its whithing waves, 

And down feqjpa jsteep to steep it foams and raves. 
Till itf wild torrent gains the plain below, 

And calms its rage, and plays in milder flow; 
Reflecting fair the azure vaulted skies, 

In twenty dimpling channels swift it flies, 
Watering, as on they wind their mazy folds. 

The fairest valley that tiie sun beholds. 

Yet nor that sky, those stream's, that lovely vale. 
Enchant my soul ^tiauch as Petrarch’s tale. 

Those banks, I ciy’d, h^ve heard the bard complain. 
While to vhe gale he pour’d his plaintive strain. 
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Hiere, while his Liaura listen’d to his lay,* 

He wish’ll the west’ring sun awhile to stay: 

Or mourn’d her absence thro’ the long, lon^j night, 
*And strain’d his eye to view the dawning light. 

A distant shaded grot attracts my eye \ 

Saw you their raptupes, gloomy cave ? I cry. 

The extracts which this third book of the 
Gardens of De Lille has furnished for my 
readers, must, I should conceive, have .. 2 d 
before them the abilities of the tri\nslator lor 
the task he undertook, in a very favourable 
point of view. TLliey wdll, thei-efore, it is pro¬ 
bable, regret with me, when they reach the close 
of this book as given in the latest editions of the 
poem, that the beautiful, and enthusiastically- 
written, eulogium on the taste and genius of 

t 

Pope, (as displayed as well in landscape gar¬ 
dening as in poetry), and which now tenninates 
this portion of the work, should not have fallen 
beneath the notice of our anonymous ba^ d. It 
is, of all the additions which the Abbe made to 
the first draught of his poem, the one perhaps 
most interesting, t^speciall} w an English cm*, 
and would, no doubt, have been finished with 
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the happiest industry of the translator. Enoughi 
however, ere I close my quotations will be given 
to estfl^lish, I trust, the truth of the assertion 
-with whkL these papers set out;« namely,'"'the 
great<occa^ional felicity of this early and almost 
forgotten version of Les Jardins, par M. T Abb^ 
De Lille. 

{To be continued*) 
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No. XV. 

» 

A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
once the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of 
watching. — Yet I have known those which have 
walked in their sleep, who have died holily '.i tneir 
beds. Sha'isfeare. 

It was late before Shakspeare reached the 
Hall; for his mini} had been so much absorbed 
by reflections on what had passed between him¬ 
self and Hubert Gray, that he had become 
utterly unconscious of the very slow prce by 
which he was proceeding homewards. He felt 
rather surprised, therefore, on finding that 
Montchensey and his daughter hr d been anxi¬ 
ously awaiting his return, and, afler apologising 
for his inadvertency, and pleading the beauties 

of the scenery, and^the sin^ar fineness of the 

\ 

evening, as his excuse, and sustaining so^ie 
raillery on the occasion, which he replied to 
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wHh his usual spirit and 
tired, somewhat fatigued, 

Tli^ame meditations, however, which had. 
r 'accompanied his homeward walk, pursued liim 
to ^is •couch, and even when he had dropped 
into sleep, a "similar association of ideas was 
present to his imagijiation. He conceived him¬ 
self pleading before his sovereign for the life of 
Hubert, and when, as he believed, he had just 
obtained the gracious bOon*he lought, he beheld 
him the next njoment, with the common incon- ' 


good humour, he re- 
to his chamber. 


sistency of dr*ai](,\s, hurried to a place of execu¬ 
tion. He awoi^e in a state bf perturbation and 
alarm, and rising in his bed to look around 
him, for the moon, struggling through a heated 
and somewhat* hazy atmosphere, shed a faint and 
sickly light into the room, he thought *he heard 
a slight jarring noise, and presently a low and 
indistinct moaning very' 'near that part of the 
cbaigaber whicli he occupied. Concluding these, 
* hovever, to be merely the result of the confused 


state of intellect in which his dream had left 

f * 

him, he tried to^ec^mpose^iimself to rest; but 
a^kepetition of the same sounds, followed by a 
deep and neavy-drawn sigh, brought a speedy 
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convic^^ion of their reality. The recollection of 
vhatJiisiservant had told him'on the first night 
of their arrival, concerning this room, and tlie 
neighbouring apartments, now came into hk 
mind, and, springing from tlie bed,* and wrap- 
ping his night-gown around him, he stood 
listening for some minutes with an almost 
breathless interest and cariosity. Presently he 
again heard the same jarring noise which hod at 
first awakened him; it seemed to issue n:om a 
spot on one side of, and not far from the head^ 
of his bed, and sounded like the c fibrt made to 
open a door whose hinges had be Jii long unused 
to their office. Seatcely, however, had hb at¬ 
tention been turned in this direction, before he 
saw tliat part of the arras whence the noise liad 
proceeded, stroijgly illumined from behind, and 
in an instant alter, to his utter astonishment, he 
beheld it slowly lifted up, and there stood before 
him a female figure with a lighted taper in her 
hand. There was a glave and fixedness of 
pression in her eyes, which were wide open, that 
immediately suggested to ^ihakspeare the per¬ 
suasion that she was walking in her sleep. He 
remained therefore motionless and watching the 
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event, whilst the object of his now almost pain- 
.. ful anxiety, dropping gently the tapesti^ behind 
her, ^vanced into the room. She appeared to 
mbe of ii)idule age, her person tall and finely 
forpied, and her features beautiful, but stamped 
with an air of settled melancholy. She had 
closely folded round her a robe of the deepest 
black; her hair, long and golden in its tint, 
hufg wild apd disheveled** on her neck and 
shoulders, whilst' the peavly ^whiteness of her 
complexion, approaching almost to a death-like 
hue, formed sf striking contrast with the charac¬ 
ter of her dress. ' 

Having reached the foot of the bed, she 
paused for a few moments, and then cautiously 
withdrawing the curtains, she held up the light. 
eThere was at this instant a wildness in her 
countenance that assumed the appearance of in¬ 
sanity, mingled, at the iS^e time, with tmil&es of 
the^deepeft anguish. She sighed heavily and 
' repeatedly, and then, reclosing die curtains, she 
looked around her with a s^ming emotion of 
surprise and dis^pc^tment^ A shuddering, as 
itfirom fear or terror, jin a ihomenf after agitated 
her framed and returning with a rapid step, to 
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that p«rt of the room where she had entered, 
she again raised the arras, and' disappeared. 

Shakspeare, who during this singular scene 
had remained apparently ^mnoticed, and indeed 
almost rivetted to t|)e spot .with astonishme:;t, 
now determined, the moment after his extra¬ 
ordinary visitor had left hin., to pursue her 
footsteps, anxious not only to ascertain who she 
was, and whence she came, but apprehensi’-e 
also of danger either to herself or to^what was 
around her from the light she carried; yet he 
was greatly relieved by perceiving that with the 
fortunate peculiarity 6f those who walk in their 
sleep, and who see^^nd recollect objects oiice 
familiar with a morbid distinctness and vividity, 
she carefully avoided every thing with her ^aper 
that was likely to suffer injury iirom fire. 

i 

Scarcely then had the tapestry returned to its 
place, ere it was again uplifted by our poet, who 
»found himself in a large and lofty chamber, just 
time enough to perceive as he enter^ it, by the 
gleaming of her taper, his late visithnt quitting 
it by a door at the opposite extremity. He 
pursued with quick and noiseles!^ stealth, and 
folloi^d into a gallery of considerable extent, 

VOL. 11. 
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hung on both sides, as far as he could judge 
from the scanty tight which preceded^him, and 
the partial glimpses of the moon through its- 
^ numeroiis’r wtndowfiir with a series of family 
portraits. 

• It was here that the object of his anxious pur¬ 
suit began to*slacken in the speed with which she 
had hitherto retired; and, as soon as she had 
reached the ^centre of the gallery, she stopped, 
holding up her taper so ds td throw its full illu¬ 
mination on b large picture, which Shakspeare, 
who had cAutiously stolen behind her through 
ihe shade, immediately recognised as a portrait 
of^his friend £ustace Mont'chensey. 


The agitation with which she seemed to con¬ 
template this resemblance of his kind host," and 
which was indeed a strong and faithful likeness, 


instantly brought to tlie recollection of Shak¬ 
speare the informatioif which he had received 
from Roland as to the existence of the iVife of 


his friend; she was ^ amiable but unhappy,” he 
had paid, and he could no^. but believe that the 
Ixsing thus d^cribed wa^‘ now before him. A 
very few moments, ^deed, sufficed to place the 
matter beyond all doubt;, for she soon began to 
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give utterance to the feelings which were kind¬ 
ling in her bosom; and conceiving herself again 
" present at a scene which the picture before her 
had reproduced with all the strength^ ui*d vivid- 
ity of reality, she knelt down as if imploring 
mercy, calling out in extreme agony of mi nil, 
as she fixed her eyes upon the portrait, ‘‘ Mont- 
chensey, O my husband, spare, spare my 
beloved brotlier, O spare the life of Raymond 
Neville! — He bieetis I he dies!** and she 


uttered a faint shriek, throwing herself^ as she 
imagined, on the body of her niui dered bj’other. 
In a few minutes, however, she again arose: 
“ Hush I hush !” she exclaimed, in a whispering 
tone of voice, “ tell them not where I have 


buried him ! the moon sleeps sweetly there, and 
the flowers shed perfume on his grave; we will 
go and pray beside him!” Then, after a mo¬ 
mentary pause, she added, gliding softly and 
* quickly over the floor us she spoke, “ Come, 
come, let us go ; the nightingale is ^ne before 
us, and shall sing us to our rest 1” and im¬ 
mediately passing through a dcor that stood 
open at the further end of the galleijy, and 

N S 
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which, either by accident or design, closed 
instantly upon her, she was seen no more. 

The faculty indeed of pursuit was no longer 
in the possession our poet; for he stood 
thunderstruck, as it were, the discovery that, 
in the person of the wife of Montchensey, he 
beheld the sister of his friend! The marriage 
had, in fact, taken place at a period when 
Raymond Neville, being deeply involved in the 
vortex of political tumult in Ireland, where his 
incautious coiiduct had given rise to accusations 
of disloyalty which, though unfounded, he could 
not satisfactorily disprove, all communication 
between himself and Shakspeare had been, from 
the disturbed state of the sister-kingdom, entirely 
cut ; 0 fF; and as he was obliged to fly to the 
continent, the result of his unfortunate machin¬ 
ations, soon after, the latter had possessed no 
opportunity of acquiring any subsequetit know¬ 
ledge ot his family or connections; indeed, for 
the last eighteen years, he had heard from 
Neville himself bu^ once, and previous to the 
singular occu'Tence of this night knew not, in 
fact, that either he or his sister remained in 
existence. 
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His surprise, therefore, and horror of mind, 
at this vary sudden and awfiil recognition, may 
be more readily imagined than described i for it 
was not until the moment when she pronounced 
the name of Raymond Neville, that he had any 
recollection of her person; so much had time, 
together with tlie pressure f'f misfortune and 
grief, preyed upon and changed the expression 
of her features. To have found her also at the 
same moment, not o.ily the wife of his friend, 
•but that friend, as would appear from what had 
just escaped her lips, the sole ai.thor of her 
distress, and the meditator, if not tlie perpetrator, 
of a deed of violerfc^ which had driven to 
distraction, were further discoveries of so un¬ 
expected and overwhelming a description, that 
it was some time before he could sufficiently 
recover from the shock to be able to retire to 
his apartment. 

Here, no sooner had he thrown hin~.jelf upon 
his bed, than a multitude of painful reflections 
crowded upon him. Well might IVfentchensey, 
he thought, be the - melancholy and abstracted 
being he occasionally appeared ; for assuredly, 
had he felt nothing to reproach himself With in 
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relation to his wife, he had long ago beard, 
either from his own mouth, or that of his 
daughter, some mention at le^^t of her existence, 
not of Jiei* history and sorrows*; nor would 
concealment, as was evidently practised with 
regard to a part of the household, have been 
necessary. And what too had become of his 

friend Neville ? Had he perished in a land of 

^ - - 

strajigers, br<,was he, as he had some slight 

reason to hope, 'still living? And how striking, 
♦ '' 
he then recollected, how extraordinary was the 

resemblance' wliicli the youth called Hubert 

Gray, bore to this unhappy exile; and, above 

all, hew strange, how inysU^riously strange, that, 

during his late slumbers, occupied, as they were, 

by what intimately concerned the fate and 

u 

fortunes of Hubert Gray, he should' be visited 
by the very being who might possibly not only 
be nearly related to lUift, but might prove es- 
seutiully-iustruinental, should Raymond Neville 
be still living, in devel-oping what he now felt to 
be sinjjularly near his heai;t, the origin and, as 
as he thence hoped, the happiness of this un- 
fortimate but interesting young man. 

II WHS evident, how'ever, that even could his 
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surmis^-s be proved true with regard to the birth 
of Hubest, the peace of all parties would greatly 
•depend upon what had been the conduct of 
Montchensey^ and especidly upon what had 
been the origin and hnal issue of his contest 
with Neville. He came, therefore to the de¬ 
termination of seeking, in the first instance, an 
explanation from Montchensey himself of what 
had tills night occurred; and, afte'^wards, should 
the account be satisfactory, of immediately re¬ 
-visiting the cottage of Simon Fraser, from whom 
he might then hope to learn what would throw 
still further light on diis mysterious subject. 

As soon, thereffirA as the family had ir’sen, 
Shakspeare requested an interview with his 
friend in the library, and, after a few preparatory 
observations, related to him, though in the most 
delicate and guarded manner, the circumstances 
of the preceding nighi. 

The astonishment and the distr^s of Mont¬ 
chensey on hearing these particul^'s, were, as 
may naturally be supposed, in the dktreme ; and 
it was, in truth, some time before he was 
sufficiently master of himself to ^ reply. ‘At 
length, after an arduous struggle, in which the 

N 4 
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« I 

strongest passions of the mind seemed tQ chase 
• each other in his agitated features mth the 
rapiility almost of lightnings he faintly uttered; 

m^rgi^l Providence has then graciously 
effected that for ma^hich I have long been 
vainly endeavouring to do for myself — to open 
to you a subject whose fatal influence bows me 
to the earth, which has wrecked my peace of 
miifd, and is hurrying me,«a victim of anguish 
and remorse, to tKe btink*"of 4he grave. Yes, 

I 

my friend, the,upoor sufferer whom you saw last 
night, and who jias once again, 1 find, escaped 
the vigilance bf her attendants, is the wife of 
Eua^iaee Montchensey ! It'is now twenty years 
since our marriage took place; at that time 
Bertha Neville,' whom 1 had first met at the 
, house of a relation of my own in WestAioreland,, 
was one of the most beautiful young women I 
had ever beheld; nor sh^ less amiable and 
accpmplifih^than beautiful; but, unfortunately, 

' her heart had been attached by one who proved 
himself totally unworthy of her; and though the 
connection had beep broken off, on the part of 
“hef guardians, «nearly. a twelvemonth before I 
saw her,’'for her parents had been dead s^me 
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years^at was evident she had not ceased to 
suffer fiwm the effects of this early and first 
* impression. The disappointment^ however, had, 
in my estimation, served rather to heighten than 

diminish her attractions, ^ it had thrown over 

• ' • 

her whole person and manner, an air of tender 
and subdued melancholy, which irresistibly 
made its way to the heart. I hesitated not, 
therefore, to push my suit with ail tiie hope and 
ardour incident to ir.y age, for 1 was then but 
•five and twenty; and being supported by her 
friends, who not only wished to see the previous 
impression removed,* but highly approved my 
character and rank^ii life, I, at length succeeded 
in obtaining from Bertha a somewhat reluctant 
consent, trusting that time, and the assiduities 
of affectiSn, would accomplish for me all that 
was wanting to perfect my felicity. 

Most unhappily xji us both, her brother, 
whom I had never seen, and who was the only 
near relative that death had spared her, was, 
then absent in Ireland, plunged in difficulties* 
which his own impetuosity had, in a great 
measure, occasioned'; an<} whc, having lately* 
lost his wife, had the stings of domes1llc>sorrow 
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added to those which political defamation had 
unsparingly inflicted. He had added* his ap¬ 
proval, however, to that of the guardians of my ’ 
^Bertha; ^nd, a very^ short time after this, saw 
us^uirited ahd fixed ait Wyeburne Hall. 

Here, however, the prospect which, in the 
fervour of youthM passion and a heated ima¬ 
gination, I had fondly hoped to realise, faded 
graflually fronp my view. Not that I had any 
reason to blame^the condinct er the kindness of 
Bertha; sJie was all that she had promised 
to be, — all that- a bruised heart, whose secrets 
she had lain before me with the most guileless 
simplicity, would allow heft to be. It was to 
my own impatience in not allowing time for tho 
wound to heal, ‘ to my own madness and credu- 
^lity in listening to suggestions which I ought in¬ 
stantly to have abhorred and despised, that the 
misery and remorse r*rtow feel is to be attri¬ 
buted. — * 

. “ But let me be brief in giving this melan¬ 
choly detail; it was, in fact, very shortly after 
the birth of Helen, , and when little more than a 
twelvemonth h^ elapsed 'i^ince ofir union, that 

•r "i '♦ 

1 began to receive anonymous letters, intifnat- 
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ing that my wife was still attached to her first 
admii*er, ^nd that, notwithstanding all appear¬ 
ances to the contrary, she not only kept up a 
correspondence with this youth, but occasion¬ 
ally had interviews with l^ni in the \ieighbour- 
hood of the Hall. You will scareely, perhaps, 
credit my weakness when I tell you, that though 
at first I despised these calumnies, which 1 have 
since found to have originated with the very 
wretch himself \^'ho£^e oyerturcs had been re¬ 
jected, and for the very purpose of effecting the 
misery which has resulted, yet tl»e repetition 
gradually and almost insensibly worked upon 
my mind, occasioniiig a mixture of doubt and 
jealousy, that ultimately led to a system of 
espionnage on my part, of which i cannot now 
think without the most hearty abhorrence of its 
meanness and folly. 

The punishment, however, which followed, 

has been such as may possibly at^me. not only 

for this injury, but for the dreadfu}, though in. 

some degree unconscious crime into which it 

plunged me. Yes, my friend, you may well 

* 

start, tor J Lave to untold t& you what has 
stained Eustace Montchensey*^with the heavy 
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guilt of blood I — Not many months had^assed 
from the period «vhen these infamour reports 
first Reached me, when, on my unexpected re-» 
Aim rapier late, one siimmer’s e^&ening, from a 
somewhat ^distant excursion, 1 was informed 
that Bertha had been absent some time; that 
she had gone ou^. unattended, and had been 
traced to a remote plantation, on the verge of 
which she was seen to meet a man closely 
muffleh up; and' that they <ientered it imme¬ 
diately together. Shocked and enraged by this 
information, fiwbich seemed to corroborate all 
that had been<Fpreviously insinuated by my un¬ 
known correspondent, 1 *iitstantly seized my 
^rapier, and hastened to the spot described. 
And here, afieV cautiously winding my way for 
, some minutes towards the interior of the grove, 
1 discovered the individuals 1 was in search of. 
It was a sight which, as<you may suppose from 
the^state.ot tnind I was then in, wrought upon 
.my soul even to phrenzy. They appeared to 
be taking leave of each other: a ray of the 
setting sun shone /ull on the face of Bertha, 
and I could pxrceive she' had been weeping, 
but the features of the youth were turned from 
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me. Imagine my feelings as 1 heard the &re- 

Ip 

well of affection trembling on their lips, and 
•when 1 beheld them the next moment lacked 
in each other’s embraces. 1 rushed forward in 
a paroxysm of fury^; a piercing shiiek escaped 
from Bertha, and, calling upon the villain, ap 1 
then thought him, to defend himself, 1 buried 
my sword, after a sharp but nearly momentary 
contest, in his bosom. 

‘‘ It was then that> forgetting for a wiiile the 
fever of revenge, which had only but the In¬ 
stant before boiled in my veins, I ^ould not but 
look with horror, aiid a feeling ^f remorse, on 
what I had been led to inflict. Bertha, whom 
I had loved with the most impassioned fond¬ 
ness, lay stretched before me, apparently life¬ 
less; and my antagonist, speechless and con¬ 
vulsed with pain, seemed to be. bleeding to 
death. My first efiurt, as soon as I could 
shake off the paralysing effect of isurh a spec¬ 
tacle, was, inconsistent as it may appear, to 
staunch the blood which 1 had'thi^ted but the 
moment before to spill; apd then, taking up 
Bertha in my arms, I brought her safely hither,* 
with the assistance of some |fkisant£r, whom 1 
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fortunately met with on the way. Site had 
shown some symptoms of returning life during 
the ict of conveyance; and very soon after she*' 
(i?eached| home, •and had'heen placed on her bed, 


her senses,'^d with them the faculty of speech, 
were restored? But, good God! what was my 
astonishment, what my feelings, when I heard 
her call upon Raymond Neville, upon her 
brother, as^ the man whom I had wounded, 
whom had, in* all piobabilky, slain I For a 
few moments I stood rivetted to the spot, unable 
eitlier to spe?k or move, a spectacle of horror 
and despair !•» But no sooner did I recover 
from. t!ie shock, than recdilScting the state in 
which I had left the unhappy victim of my rage, 
I uttered a lou'd cry, and rushing out of die 
room,' called upon my servants to follow me. 
We hastened to the spot; but judge of my 
amazement, when no traces of the body, save 
the jblood.\^‘lch had been spilt, could be found I 
I knew it to be impossible that Neville, on the 
supposition that Nature had again rallied, could, 
from the loss he had sustained, and its conse- 

r ' I ^ ' 

quent weakness^ have himself ■ aHsen. Who, 
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then, had conveyed the body away ? and whither 
had it b«en carried ? » 

Jn this state of uncertainty, and almost of 
distraction, with the weight of innocent blood 
upon my soul, (for I had little doubl then, and 
have still less now, of the fatal is^lie of the con¬ 
test,) I returned to Wycburr.e Hall, to witness 
the sufferings, and what was to me, if possible, 
a still more intense degree of punishment, the 
silent reproaches of i.iy injured wife. 

The disappearance, indeed, of the body, 
and with it, of course, all merns of positively 
ascertaining what had been the final fate of her 
brother, augmented? to a dreadful degree, the 
distre.ss of Bertha. Though void of hope my¬ 
self, I tried, by every effort in my power, to ex¬ 
cite a belief in her bosom that he had been 
succoured in time to savti his life; but the en¬ 
deavour was in vain; and, after the first pa¬ 
roxysms of grief had subsided, she gradually 
sank into a state of profound melancholy and 
abstraction, amounting, in short, at times, to 
partial derangement, and from which she has 

never since, at least for, any length of tifhe, 

* % 

recovered. 
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You may picture to yourself, my /riend, 
the uever-ceasing«,affliction into which ,^his sitii- 
atioifof my domestic affairs has continued 
plunge me. There waS' a period, indeed, when 
I had« flattened myself that Bertha might have 
been restored, if not to happiness, at least to 
peace of mind, tQ» such a degree had she re¬ 
gained her wonted composure; but the loss 
of her two sons, whom she had borne me during 
the eaifiier years'<ff her affiction, seemed to re¬ 
introduce all her former trains of sorrow; and 
latterly she has,lived altogether apart from the 
family, in a st.ite of rooms appropriated solely 
to herase, and which are situated over the very 
gallery into which she had last night, I ap¬ 
prehend, wandered during her sleep. Hei*e, 
, perfectly secluded, with the exception of one 
old servant, from the rest of the household, 
who have been purposdy'^taught to look upon 
the^ appi^^ts with a superstitious dread, she 
is attended by a lady whose time is exclusively 
devoted to her service, and with whom she oc- 

^ t ^ 

casionally walks in an adjoining garden, entirely 
set'apart for her use; and my slaughter also 
spends part of every day in hf r society. It has 
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been, ^in truth, a task of painful necessity to 
ihe to l^eep the ‘ mother and daughter si:^- 
^ciently separate, so strongly are they attached 
to eacli other; but both the health and spirit* 
of Helen had suffered so much by the unre- 
strained intercourse, Jthat I thought it my duty 
to interfere. Indeed, a similar effect, though 
in a far higher degree, has, I am conscious, 
been produced on my own mind and constitu¬ 
tion from the like cause ; for I have lo*ig felt, 

, as die consequence, perhaps, of greAt nervous 
irritability, a peculiar proneness to superstitious 
terror.” 

As Montchensey said this, a shivering indi¬ 
cative of liorror seemed to pass ove** his iVame, 
and his eye assumed a wild and^ somewhat 
alarmed tast of expression. In a - moment or 
two, however, recovering from this sudden ab¬ 
straction, he added, I am almost ashamed to 
^ confess, that to such lengUis has tendency 
sometimes hurried my imagination, that I have 
often ffmeied that there exists in the mind of my 
poor Bertha a mysterious pre-intimation of mis- 
fortune, when about to oc<;ur*eLher to herij(Blf 
or to some part o.' her family; and that diis'lias 

V JL. II, 
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been unequivocally shown at the time^ by a 
more than usually perturbed sltate of hpr minciy 
producing the very phenomenon which you witr, 
Aessed last night. Twice did she thus walk in 
her sleep a short time before the death of her 

I f 

t^o sons, and, in botli ipstanccs, immediately 
previous to the af^tack which carried them off. 
Can you wonder, therefore, tliat 1 should view 
with awtid f^)rebodings tl^c recurrence of an 
event Vhich has'thus., be^n ,the herald of dis¬ 
aster ? fof should 1 be deprived of my beloved 
Helen, wha^on earth remains for me ?” 

“ Calm yQ'iir apprehensions, my friend,” re¬ 
plied . Shakspeare, nor., suffer these fearful 
anticipations to unman you. Much, 1 confess, 
of what is ^ extraordinaiy, much of what« is 
scarcfely dreamt of in our philosophy, appears to 
have determined the events of lost night; but, 
since 1 have listened, your narrative, I am 


I 


persuade(^t£iey are meant for good and not for 
evU. One disclosure^ at least, of the very first 
importance to your peace of mind, they will 
assuredly lead to; for, owing to the conversation 


we have just^'^eid, I iiow^has^iVto inform you, 
and I 4 I 0 It with the most ^l^feigned pleasure. 
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that Saymond Neville most certainly did not 
die from^the consequences of ^your rencounter.**. 
• “ Gracious Heaven i*' exclaimed Mmitcheli* 

sey, with a mixed emdtion of rapture and as - 

I . 

toriishinent, “ is it possible.! where,*when, bow 
did you ijain this intellijOfence ? Are you certain 
of the fact ?" 

I have it from the best of all authorities,^* 

k 

returned the bard, from a letter written to me 
by Raymond Nevilb himself, a twelvemonth 
•subsequent to the date of your disastrous 
meeting,” 

What a weight of oppressioi., what a load 
of misery,” rejoinetl ^Montchensey, ^ hate you 
at once removed from my soul I Oh, let me fly 
to • communicate this joyful intelligence to 
Bertha !”♦ 


Stay, my friend,” interrupted Shakspeare, 
alarmed at the proposal, suffer me, 1 beseech 
you, to be the communicator of this No¬ 

thing but the most cautious and indhect mode 
of conveying it can be safe; or we shtill other¬ 
wise destroy what the pressure of misfortune has 
spared us. Pardon the interference, but all Is 
at stake, and I dai ^ not trust yofar feelidgs I” 

^ o 9. 
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“ I submit to your better judgment, my kind 
counsellor,” said Montchensey, “ tliai^ful that 
Providence has conducted you hither in tl^s.. 
©xtraor<^inary crisis of *tny fate. Put where is 

• ' f m m . 

Neville, is he yet living, is he.still an exile from 
his- native land ? And what are the precise cir¬ 
cumstances which* led to his disgrace and ruin ? 
For all that I have been able to learn from 

I • 

Bertha is, that whilst an officer in Ireland, in 
the arihy of Esso^, he wasrsusjiected of carrying 
on a treasonable correspondence with the family 
of Tyrone.”, ^ 

‘‘ I am iie£¥i’ly, if not altogether, as much in 
the.dprk as yourself with cegard to these par¬ 
ticulars,” rejoined Shakspeare; “ for though pre¬ 
vious to his'embarkation for Ireland, Raymond 
Nevihe and myself were bosoih fi’iends, having 
been introduced to each other by my Lord 
Southampton, and I oc<?asionally heard both of 
him, agd^oin him during the earlier period of 
, his campaigns in that island, I could ascertain 
nothing further than that having been entrusted 
by Essex with several personal negotiations with 
Tyrone, he hS/l, unfortunately^ owh^ig to the op¬ 
portunities which the imporwhate hospitality of 
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Tyrone had afforded, fallen deeply in love with 
the beautiful daughter of that chicflain. A cor¬ 
respondence had ensued, and the malignity of 
his enemies had been but too successful in found¬ 


ing upon it, in the first place, an a\:cusation of 

I 

undue attachment to the cause of her tatlier, 


and ultimately a charge t)f trf ason. He escaped, 
however, the death which they had assigned 
him, by a flight to the continent, an expedition 
which must have be^^n delayed for souie time, 
and to his great peril, by the wounds which 
your unfortunate rashness inflicted; for, from 
the period to which your narrati e relates, there 
can be no doubts that his journey hither had 
been intended as a step preparatory to liis final 
departure from Britain. Of the casualty, how¬ 
ever, whicli thus temporarily arrested his pur¬ 
pose, or even of his sister’s marriage with yourselti 
not a syllable was nmitioned in tlie letter to 
which I have alluded. It is now seventeen 


years since that letter was received, and, wdth 
the exception of having once heard, and that 
shortly afterwards, that he had gone on a diacant 


expedition ir '^he army of H^..iry of France, 


o 3 



9 
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1 have learnt nothing further concerning him, 
nor do 1 know, indieed, that he still exii^ts. 

“ But it is to this letter, niy friend,” coiisr,,. 
tgiued Shakspeare, distant as is its date, that I 
am persuaded, in conjunction with what the 
last night has produced, are about to owe a 
second discovery, in importance only inferior to 
that which has so lately gratified your feelings. 
You will scarc;ely credit me, perhaps, when I 

I 

tell youv« that Hubvjrt Gray.x. him whom you have 
banished ffom your roof, your former favourite, 
and the favoprite too of Helen Montchensey, 
is the son of Baymoiid Neville; ay, and more¬ 
over^ pne and the .same* ewith Roland the 
freebooter, ‘and the minstrel whom you saw at 
Stratford !” <- « 

It ^ould be utterly impossible to describe the 
varied and condictiiig emotions, the mixture, of 
astonishment and joy, of S^ar and hop^^pf sorrow 
and removse^ which, by turns, abated the 
breast of Eustace Montchensey, when these 
strange facts were announced. He absolutely 
gtoped for breath, norVas it until after repeated 
efforts, that was able fo s^,iik a low and 
tremulous tone qf voice, I l^ow not whether 
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most to grieve or to rejoice at the information 
you have given me. It is, indeed, of so extras 
. ordinary a nature, that, although I am sur 3 you 
would not willingly trifle with my feelings, I 
must suspend my entire belief u\itil I learn 
what has led you to these cbnclusjons.” 

Shakspeare now entei'ed iii< o a full account of 
his meeting with Hubert Gray the preceding 
evening, of the conversation which they held 
together, and of the confessions which he had 
. made as to his identity with the minsUel at Strat¬ 
ford, and Roland the outlaw. “ I must own,” 
he continued, that if 1 felt interested by the 
lofty yet Open and ,gf^nerous deportment of the 
leader of banditti, however faulty he might be 
in odier respects, that interest wa j heigJitened 
in a tenfold degree, when I recognised these 
features in combination with the .character, such 
as it had been described to me by Simon Fraser 
and. your daughter, and such, indeed, as I after¬ 
wards found it to be, of the amiaUe, tlie ten¬ 
der, and romantic Hubert Gray. It formed an 
assemblage, mine host, wnich, though nut 
gether perfect in its moral beurirg, and where, . 
alas 1 shall we lock for perfecld^n, hae (lelighted 
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me by its freshness and originality; bu{ how 
was its impressiop on my mmd strength^iicVl 
and ^deared, when I beheld in this ;^ou^ 
yan Uie very image of •my long-lost friend and 
favourite, ’ Raymond* Neville ! whose character 
was, in many pf its leading' parts, very closely 
approximated to |what circumstances have so 
strongly developed in the person of Hubert 
Gray. ' 

“ It <.vas this .sti^ikii^ r^esepiblance, together 
with the remarkable particulars which I had 
heard concerning his early history and situation 
at Wyeburiie,ctwhich brought vividly to my re¬ 
collection that memorable ^ letter from poor 
Neville, in which, after dwelling at some length 
on his melaneluf'ly prospects abroad, he mentions 
that hb had left his son, then ^'child* three or 
four years old, in England, under the care of a 
worthy and respectable, gld man, who had for¬ 
merly bee^aitetainer in his father’s family; but 
under the idea, I suppose, of soon writing again, 
he omitted to state the name and place of abode 
of*vSbe person with whoin he had placed him; 

• and though I«qf,pbsequently ma^^eVery enquiry 
in my power, it ijras riot until ^sterday evening, 
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when, of course, all hopes of discovery had for 
years been banisned from ray mind, that any 
•*lue was afforded me which could promise 
success. 

“ So forcibly, however, did these coincidences 
strike my mind, that though then* ilnacquain|ed 
with the connection subsisti ig between your 
family and that of the Nevilles, 1 ventured to 
suggest to Hubert, what I tho-ight the most 
likel}" means of mitigating his despair, and of • 
inducing him to throw oflP the associations he 
had so unhappily formed, the possibility of as¬ 
certaining his parentage, as gr- unded on the 
likeness I had traced, though I shoulc* add, 
without disclosing the name of the party re¬ 
sembled. But the incident of last night, my 
friend, a.id mark too, I pray you, the very 
remarkable period of its occurrence, together 
with the conversation 1 have had with you this 
morning, puts the matter, in my opinion, beyond 
all doubt. But let us hasten to the cottage of 
Simon Fraser; if any thing be wanting to 
ensure our certainty on the subject, it is fxiom 
that quarter ve shall, in all p’r':I/ability, obtain * 
it; for the seCiecy to which, I understand, 
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Simon has been pledged, must assuredW give 
way to the circumstances, and the .xnecess'ity 
which we shall place before him.” 

* To this proposal, Montchenseyj whose feel- 
^ings had lifeen strongly excited by the picture 
which Shakspeare had dpjiwn of his interview 
wdth the unhapp^ youth, very gladly assented. 
He had, indeed, ever loved Hubert, and though 
unveiling to ^see his daughter united to one 
of wliose origin'^lfc knfew nothing, he estranged 
himself from him with great reluctance; nor 
could he avridi- many compunctious visitings of 
conscience, w^ien he heard of his long and 
and .h'cquent absences froiii Wyeburne, and lis¬ 
tened to tUe surmises which were afloat con¬ 
cerning his "wild and irregular mode of lif^, 
.knowing as he did, that to these prafctices he 
had, in a great measure, been driven by what 
had occurred at the Ha'il.^* It was the verification 
of these repoVts which he had just heard from 
4;he mouth of Shukspeare, and to an extent 
beyond what he had ever dreamt of, that now 
pre^aed heaviest on,his heart; for how dreadful, 
how sudden, ^ight be the fat>3,^ he thought of 
this youifg man, tufienable as }% now was to the 
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ofFenclrd laws of his country. He was inex¬ 
pressibly ? anxious, therefore, not only to see 
^%n[joa,JFraser, but to procure an interview, as 
soon as possible, with Hubert himself. ‘‘ Oh b 
my friend,” he exclaimed to ^hakspeare, as they . 
rapidly pursued their walk together to the 
village of Wyebume, “ scarcely has my mind 
been liberated from the horrible impression of 
having human blood in one instance to account 
for, than this fresh scarce of somewhat similar 
uneasiness is about to assail me;. for not only 
is it appalling to reflect, that sh )ul.l the father 
be still alive, a death of ignominy may alike await 
both him and his ^on, but in the latter case, 
how shall my conscience acquit me of being 
acjessory to the event; and what under these 
circumstances may be the sufferings of my 
beloved Helen, both on his and my account, I 
dread to think !” 

So accustomed have you been, my good 
friend,” replied Shakspepre, “ to look on I he 
gloomy side of things, that you perceive not the 

rays of light which are dawnmg on our horhson. 

) 

Nothing more than mere suspicion attaches *to 
the conduct of Riymond Neville; the Enmity 
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which sought his ruin, is past and gone, &nd the 
time is now come>when, if he be still alive, i am 
persuaded a little exertion in his favour .wc|f£i^ 
do much., ^Nor are the lawless eccentricities of 
^ Hjabfert without many palliating accompani¬ 
ments ; fori independents of the causes which 
gave them birth,' has he not, in fact, through 
their meai^, been instrumental in converting 
wh^t was formerly a gang of atrocious robbers, 
into something V^ry lktle«removed from a troop 
of comparatively harmle,ss deer-stalkers. Be¬ 
lieve me, thoiiy all shall yet be well; and, in¬ 
deed, should'the tesfehony of Simon Fraser be 
what "I trust it will be, lihall find much to 
interest nie deeply in the affair; for I loved 
Raymond NeVille, as I have mentioned befcH;e, 
r almost as a brother, and this rogue, Hubert, with 
all his faults, has already won my heart. Be¬ 
sides, is not the happilieis of yourself, and that 
.of,my exleltent little Helen, nay, perhaps, the • 
. only chance of restgration for your unhappy 
^Berthf, dependant on the fate of the Nevilles ? 
tn^ishort, though^I would not boast Master 
Montchensey^'jyet 1 think I can 'do you some 
service." 1 tried, 4ndeed, what 1 could for my 
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friend when first I heard of his misfortune; but 
the ear of my then gracious mistress, the incom- . 

Elizabeth, irritated as she was by the 
occurrences of the Irish expedition, was pre¬ 
judiced against him^ and the only i^hanncl too 
through which I could apply, was* 6ne not cal¬ 
culated, at that period, to recommend my suit. 
But the limes are now changed, and my Lord 
Southampton can do that with King James 
which he could not effect with Elizabeth. Go 
to, then ! shall I not, widi so many incentives to 
action, with so many added mepiis for success, 
again try every effort .in my pow^r? Yes, my 
friend, no sooner shall I have left the cottage we ' 
are now approaching, than I will hasten to 
London, fully assured as, I trust, I shall then 
be, not ohly as to the parentage of Hubert, of 
which I have, indeed, even now, scarce a doubt, 
but of the existence peihaps of the elder Ne¬ 
ville ; and prepared, therefore, alike for enqgiry 
on the one liand, and solicitation on the other.’* , 
The only acknowledgment which in the full- 

j 

ness of his heart Montchen^ey fcould make tor 
these benevolent intentions, was *hy a kindly 
pressure of the hand, fbr^the iears had started 
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into his eyes, and his voice had become^inarti- 
ciilate from emotion. But the feelings o^each 
were well and mutually understood; for, ind^^d^ 

I * 

(ihe geo^erpus enthusias'hi of the bard, and the 
^ overflowing gratitude of Montchensey, could not 
bee mistakei'i,' so deeply were they respectively 
imprinted on thei\} features and manner. 

It was while these sensations held their ex¬ 
clusive empire over the hearts of both, that they 
reacheh the neat‘* but'’humble abode of Simon 
Fraser. The good old'njan was sitting in the 
porch of hiaii cettage, that he might enjoy the 
warmth of tb<* morning sun, whilst the honey- 
suckJe gadding luxuriantly'along the trellis work 
over his head, effectually protected him from the 
scorching inilut:nce of its beams. He rose, npt 
, without much surprise, at the approaCfch of his 
guests, for he had little ex[)ected to see again 
beneath his roof the? «naster of Wyebume 
Hall. . 

. My worthy Simonj” exclaimed Montchen- 
sejji itij, answer to a most respectful welcome 
frohp the grey-haii;ed minstrel, “ 1 am come 
hither to offe^ my hand as a pledge of re¬ 
turning cordiality, V)f^that unreserved confidence 
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indeed, that, until lately, subsisted between us, 
biu which circumstances that might not, 1 con- 
11 ^ to have reached you, have unhappily inter* 
rupted.” Here he paused, apparently exhausted 
by fatigue both of body and mind, arAl dropping 
into a chair, he added in a low tone*, But, ,as 
I feel myself, from the rec^.ait hurry of my 
spirits, unequal to tlie task of explanation, 1 
must refer you to my admirable friend here, who 
is, I understand, rot onkaown to you, aiid who 
havS been, in truth, a principal agent in ejecting 
what we have to communicate I will now, 
therclbre, merely say,* that to receive Hubert, 
and to protect him -from all danger, will be, in 
future, the objects nearest to my heart.” 

Tears of delight sparkled in the eyes of Simon 
Fraser on hearing this declaration, and turning 
on Shakspeare a look, in which gratitude, curi¬ 
osity, and admiration, seemed equally mingled, 
the poet, anxious to relieve wha| he kwew must 
be a state of painful suspense, immediately en¬ 
tered on the narrative of what jhad happened, 
mentioning his interview with Hiibert Gray, Jie 
occurrences* of the preceding pjgi4t, his con¬ 
versation with Moiitcheiisey that morhkig^ and 
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his former intimacy with Raymond l^eville. 

And now, my Jcind friend,he added Srhe 
closed his detail, ‘‘ nothing more is wan^tf^ 


^>han your testimony to perfect ^he discovery 
which we have begun, and from what you have 
now heard, and the conviction which must 


necessarily ibllow as its efiect, that the happi¬ 
ness of all parties depends upon the establish¬ 
ment of what we are seeking, I trust you will 
deem ‘die secrecj^ to '^hioh, «I understand, you 

I 

have hitherto been pledged^ as no longer binding 
upon you. c We would ask of you, then, in the 
first place, if Hubert Gray be, or be not, the 
SOIL, of Ka 3 nnond Neville^j ^and in the second, 
whether you know if the latter be yet in exist¬ 
ence 

** My honoured Sirs,” leplied the‘‘Venerable 
Fraser, almost overcome by the varied emotions 
of joy and astonishment) which had agitated his 
bo^om, w'liikt Shakspeare was speaking, “ par- . 
don the weakness of a fond old man, for indeed 


the v^ry extraordinary account you have just 
'giKsn, has been almost too much for me to bear. 
I would it w6rt) in my power fully to satisfy your 
expectations, for t feel, with yourselves, that all 
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motive or object of concealment, whatever may 
have been the original necessity, has now passed 
What I have, however, to communicate, 
though it does not form a direct reply to youi' 
questions, will go ni^h, I think, to set'the matter 
at rest. 

“ It was not many months after the melan¬ 
choly event which look place at the Hall, in 
which my honoured patron here was reported 
to have slain a strange" in a du^l; for, ns I saw 
him not previous to the encounter, neither then, 
nor since, indeed, until this verj h»^ur, have I 
had the smallest suspicion that this person was 
Raymond Neville;*11^ was,-I'say, not in£.ny 
months after this event, that one evening, as the 
dush was setting in, a man, muftled up in a large 
• wrapping coat, knocked at my cottage door; he 
had in his arms, and fast asleep, a beautiful 
child, apparently about fc ur years of age, which, 
^fter presenting me with a small packet, he 
begged leave to commit for a few minutes to the 
care of my wife. No sooner, howlfever, had she 
complied with this request, than the man, per¬ 
ceiving me earnestly er^aged in shading whA 
he had brought, suddenly dartiiig from the*cot- 
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tage, disappeared in the gloom, nor could J trace 
his footsteps for^more than %in instant. ^*"his 
child was Hubert Gray, and the packet, (jon^ 
•iaining a letter, a suhi of money, and some 
clpthes, whs from my young Lord, as I once 
used to term him, Master Raymond Neville, 
who stated thereib, that the little bov whom he 
had sent, and whom he wished me to take care 
of fer some yfcars to comej^w’as the son of a par¬ 
ticular* friend of Ifts; iind^hal, for reasons w’hich 
he would one time or other reveal to me, it was 
his earnest detire, and solemn injunction indeed, 
that his, Rajfmond Neville^s, name, should not 
be mentione<l in the traustfction, nay, that his 
very existence should be kept a profound 
secret,,enjoining me to this by every tie of gi ^ti- 
tude which the remembrance of His father’s 
kindness and protection to myself and family, 
could enforce. He ftiPther added, that remit¬ 
tances would be regularly forwarded to me 
through a banker’s hands in London, and that, 
through the*same channel, 1 was, from time to 
tiiSie, to communicate intelligence as to the wel- 
fere of HiTb'eit Gray, and, (tfnder a fictitious 
nam6 ibr her,)«\j^iich he then mentioned, what 
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might 'be the state of his sister's mind and 
health. . 

" 1 need not say ” he continued, addressing 

Montchensey, for you yourself^ my noblJ 
friend, have been a,witness, of it, that I have 
loved Hubert Gray, eC-en as my own child, and 
that until this hour, when I find any further 
secrecy would be destructive to my master's 
house, I have kept the injunction which was 
laid upon me.” 

“ I know it, my wo’^thy Fraser,” cried Mont¬ 
chensey, “.and I honoiir you foryour conduct; 
but let me as*k you, if •you never have had rea¬ 
son positively to conclude that Hubert Gray 
was the son of Raymond Neville ?” 

Certainly, never positively,” replied Simon; 
“ but I must confess that I had my suspicions 
as to this being the case, even from the first; 
and when Hubert grew up as it were the very 
*image of his father, these suspicions amounted 
in my mind almost to conviction.” 

“ And can you, I repeat, give ils any inform¬ 
ation, Master Simon,” said Shnkspeare, “ as to 
the existence or place of residencethe unfof- 

t ^ 9 • 

tunate Neville; for my anxiety tib discover him 


I 
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is, if possible, encreased by finding that your 
' account, though strongly corroborative of what 
we had concluded to be the fact, does not absor 
lately go'‘so far as to identify Hi\bert Gray as 
, the^sdn of fny friend 

I am ^orry to say tv^at I cannot,” he re- 

# 

turned, /^ for I have never held any direct com¬ 
munication. with Raymond Neville since the 
night of my receiving the*little Hubert; and, 
indeed^' owing to' the renittr.nces having been 
withheld for the last tw'o ^ears, a circumstance 
which befow: that period had never taken place, 
1 have unhappily been induced to think that he 
is no longer living.” - 

Here, Shakspeare, turning to his friend Mont- 
chen^ey,. remarked, that until something nn^ye 
certain could be ascertained, he thought it would 
be better for both, to avoid a meeting with Hu¬ 
bert Gray. You, hiykind friend, however,” 
he added, addressing Simon, will, in all proba- • 
bility, see him very, soon, for he assured me 
when lye parted, that he would speedily revisit 
yoiir cottage. Tell him, then, without mention- 
ing what we"hVJtve just nov' disclosed, for I would 
not further exci^e'hopes which it is yet possible 
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may *iot be realised, that I am earnestly en*- 
gaged oii his behalf, and that, I trust, it will 
not? be long before we meet beneath your roof.” 
Then, after enquiring the name a/id residence 
of the banker with jwhom Simon had formerly 
communicated, he added, shaking the old nian 
most cordially by the hand, ‘‘ And now, my 
noble-hearted Fraser, fare thee well! I go, 
high in hope, notwitlistanding the slight disap- 
pointment which lias met me here, that I shall 
yet once more see niy long-lost ft'iend, that I 
shall witness the reunion of the fainer and the 
son, and that the Hall of Montchensey and 
the Cottage at Wyeburne shall have reason to 
love the memory of Shakspeare !” 

The heart of the minstrel glowed wiihia him 
as he listened to these words, whilst Mont¬ 
chensey, almost equally moved, could only reply 
by imploring blessings on the head of one whom 
he had long known as the first and noblest of 
poets, but whom he bad now to acknowledge as 
the best and kindest of men. 

“ Not only we, but every distant age, shall 
love thee, bard of Avoncried tha minstrel, 
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with a prophet’s enthusiasm, as 
• deeply affected, turned froid the 
Wyeburne. 

(To be continued,) 


Shakcpeare, 
cottage at 
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No. XVl. 

Here shall Contemplation imp 
Her eagle plumes; the Poet here shall hold 
Sweet converse with his Muse; the curious Sage, 
Who comments on great Nature’s rmple tome, 

Shall tind that volume hcrp. For here are caves. 
Where rise those gurgling rills, that sirg the song 
Which Contemplation loves ; here shadowy glades, 
Where thro’ the tremulous ibliagc da ts the ray 
That gilds the Poet’s d^ay-dream : Nor if here 

The Painter comes,, sli||ill his enchanting art^ 

Go back without a boon : for Fancy here, 

With Nature’s living colours, Ibuns a^sccnc 
Which Ruisdale best might rival* ^ 

Mason.. 

The distribution and contrast of the various 
scenes, gay or sombre,’soothing or romatijbic, 
touching or sublime, which the art of picturesque 
gardening is adequate to the task of cheating, 
and which we have seen as it were start-'into 
being during the preceding paitA Af the poem, 
now fix the attention of tf’eader, ftnd con- 

p 4 
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stitute, in ^ct, the leading topics of the fourth 
and last book. 

h rom such, an intimation, much of what is 
highly beautiful and interesting, much of what 
is calculated to please the imagination and 
attach the heart, will iictturally be expected; 
nor will any disappointment ensue from in¬ 
dulging these anticipations; for the work rises 
in poetic power as it advances, and I am happy, 
also, to add, that 'hi the bolJer and best sus¬ 
tained flights of his author the translator follows 
with a vigor lUL and an equal wing. 

Proud, ana justly so, of the truly felicitous 
natu»*fc of his theme, the French bard opens this 
portion of ^ his labours by asking who will 
venture to despise the subject of his song, arid 
he then, in a triumphant tone, exclaims 

n inspiroit Virgile, il sddu'soit Homere: 

which gentle Virgil blush’d not to rehearse, 

‘ Which stole a place in mighty Homer’s verse! * 

* ^..Iluding to ** the Fclogues and Georgies of Virgil, and 
the description <[ 7 ^l^e shield of Achilles by Homer, where the 
sieges and battles are hajpily contrasted by the vintage, the 
harvest, and the pasto.*ai scenes of peace.*’—Translator’s Note, 
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and he very shortly afterwards apostrophises the 
poet of Greece in the following emphatic 
manner: 

Chantre divin, je laisse a tes muses Altieres 
Le soin de diriger ces phalanges gucjri^res; 
Diriger les jardins est mon paislble emploi, 

D^ja le sol docile a reconnu ma loi, 

Des gazons font couvert, et ae sa main vermeille 
Flore sur leur tapis a versd sa corbeille, 

Des bois ont couronne les rochers et l^s eaux. 

Chant 4. 


Divine Enthusiast 1 be*it thine to form 

The phalanx deep/and guide the battled sft)*un. 

’Tis mine the garden's peaceful pomp to sway^ 

And bid the docile soil my voice obey: 

The turf spreads'smooth, and Flora’s rosy hand 
Shakes her tJoUd blossoms o’er the laughing land, 
Whilst rocks and waves af‘e crown’d with nodding 
shade. 

Afler this graceful excrdiuni, the best modci 
of displaying the embellished scenery, through ^ 
paths and walks which, froin their careless and^ 
undulating play, appear to be of Nature’s t)wn 
formation, is the topic nekt touched upon, and 
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becomes introductory to a description of the 
. various landscaper to which, like episodes in a 
well-constructed poem, these^ desultory windings 
Wd; and which should, like the bardic pictures 
JUS); riiluded'to, be so wrought up and finished 
as 4:0 call fohh in succession the most pleasing 
and contrasted emotions of the mind. A few 
sketches of this kind, which will place the merits 
of the translator in a very conspicuous light, 
shall n6w be brotigHt forward. J)c Lille is 
pointing out the diversified views which should 
attract and‘^grtitify the wanderer's eye, as he 
steals along the sinuous path, or lies reclined 
beneath the sheltering titie. Here should be 
seen, he tells us, a gloomy cell, the abode of 
Silence ^nd of Solitude; there a lovely lake 
(should expand its bosom to the gale, and, be¬ 
yond, the distant landscape should melt into the 
horizon, whilst ’ 

• 

-Quelquefois un bosquet riant, mais recueilli, 

Par la feature et vous richement embelli, 

Fleim d'ombres et de Jieurs, et d'un luxe champ^tre, 
Semble dire Arretez! od pouvdz-vous mieux 
fttre ?” 
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Soudain la scdne change; au lieu de la gaiety, 

C'est la mdlancoiie et la tranq'finite; 

C’lCst le calme imposant des lieux ou spnt nourries 
La meditation, les longues rAveries. 

La, rhomme avec son cceur revient s’entretsnir 

■f • 

Meditc le present, plonge dans Taver ir, 

Songc aux biens, songe aux maux ^pars dans sa 
carri^re; 

Quelquefois, rejetant ses regafds en arriere, 

Se plait a distinguer dans le cercle des jours 
Cc peu d’instans, heias ' et si chers et si courts, 

Ces fleurs dans un d6sert, ces terns oh le ram^ne 
Lc regret du bonheur, et m^me ae la peine. . 

Chant 4. 

In rendering the first two couplets of this 
passage, the translator has deviate(< consider¬ 
ably, and with the happiest effect, from his ori; 
ginal. “ The question ‘ Ou poiivez vous niieux 
Give?* he observes in a note, “ had so much of 
the air of a petit-maitre's impertiiicnce in it, 
that it seemed utterly inconsistent with the cha»- ’ 
racter of the grove. Though this scere invites 
us to pleasure, it is to that of a higher caA than 
what the ori^nal se<|tns to givd' us an idetf of; 
it is to a pleasure whicl ^•refined*soul, and 
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a mind entirely devoted to the beetles of na¬ 
ture, can alone eiijoy. The translator has en¬ 
deavoured to introduce nope but appropriate 
ifiiages', and those without whidi the grove 
^wonld scarcely know to charm.** In fact, the 
first ten lines of the versiSn may be considered, 
if we except a single image in the opening 
couplet, as altogether original, and both these, 
and‘the residue of the quotation, are, as to 
beauty of thought,^anS pbet^y of diction, en¬ 
titled to high praise. It ean be said of them, 
indeed, withTlut’^any injustice to the Gallic bard, 
that in dignity of tone and pathos of expression 
they advance a step beyond the general cast and 
structure of the French poem. 

I 

(Sometimes let blooming shades attract the sight, 
And to their cool refreshing bowers invite, 

Where Pleasure loves aluD'^' the banks to rove 
Of a clear brook that murmurs through the grove: 
Pr, stretch’d some beech-tree’s spreading shade 

I 

beneath, 

Roui^^ which the woodbine winds in many a wreath, 
Delights to hear the bee laborious sing, 

Or feel the>ev’ning a^ephyr’s balmy wing, 
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While each fringed copse beneath, and bow’r above, 
Breathe the sweet notes of innocence and love. 

t 

Lo! the scene shifts, and joy is seen to fly; > 

And Melancholy m^ek, with tearful eye, 

And Contemplation wrapt in thought, jik ofound. 
Possess the widely-silent glooms around ; 

Where man awhile, sublimed from low desires, ' 

To commune with his secret soul retires ; 

Thinks on the present, scans his future state, 
Explores what ills, what blessings round him wait; 
Or loves a retrospective' glancw to cast 
On many a dear ecstatic rapture past; 

To mark those few, those fleeting ^oufs that smiled, 
Like flowers that blooii^ amid a desert wild; 

Those scenes of long-lamented joys to mourn. 

Nay, sigh for pains that never can return. 

It is indeed one of the highest provinces of 
the art which our poet is celebrating, so to in¬ 
terchange the scenery that no feeling of insi¬ 
pidity or ennui should be expenen^'ed. We 
must, therefore, carefully avoid the gay mono¬ 
tony of ever-smiling bowers, nor fear to intro¬ 
duce, as in consonancy with some of the, best 
and most cherished feelings of human breast,« 
objects which may sol>thing!y remind jis,of our 
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sorrows and deprivations ; for, as our translator 
has well expressed,jt, 

I « 

WHio has not wept some sad, some cruel blow ? 
u. . ' *' 

\ 

To seek, under such circumstances, for the 
solitude of groves and streams, is the natural 
wish of the mourner ; and how dear a solace it 
must be to frnd natin*e sympathising, as it were, 
with‘our ffrief, and casting over the urn or tomb 
the protect'on of her hoWesf shade, will be 
readily understood by all Who have ever felt the 
luxury of a Sear which “ sacred pity hath en¬ 
gender’d.” It is with a sentiment of this kind 
swelling at his heart, that the poet of the Gar¬ 
dens exclaims, 

pour Pembrasser do leurs ombres paisibles, 

Se penchant sur la tombe, objets de vos regrets, 
L*if, le sombre sapin ; et \.o\^ triste cypres, 

Fidlle amiides^morts, protecteur de leur cendre, 
^Ta tige ch^re au coeur inelancolique et tendre, 
Laisse la joie au myrte ec la gloire au laurier ; 

Tu n’cs point Tarbrp heureux de Tamant, du guer- 
rier 

Je It sais; mais ton deuil cc;:upatit a nos peines. 

\ m lA 

Chant 4. 
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Already, lo I the yew and fir extend 
Their mournful arms, the quiet ^rave to shade, 
Where, whom you weep, in lasting night uJaid^ 
And thou, sad cypress, faithful to the dead. 

That o’er the dust thy guardian glooryi^uOFt spread.* 
The brow of conquest to the laurel leave, 

And still let joy his myrtle chaplet weave ; ' 

What tho’ victorious warriors scorn thy gloom, 

And happy lovers brighter wreaths assume; 

Dear to the sorrows of the tender soul, 

The mourner’s brer.st thy sole.nn shades console. 

In creating scenery of this kind, however, 
the utmost simplicity ^and truth of feeling are 
required, lest an^ the smallest appearance of* 
show or affectation should creep in to violate. 
and destroy the vsaiictity of the associations 
which shbiild ccmsecrate such a spot. For what 
can be more disgusting, what more revolting, 
than to know, or evf*n to suspect, that in a 
place so set apart, you behold 

Urns without grief, and t^mbs without a tear. 

The author, indeed, of the poem befr ^e us, 
very esrnestfy* dissuades agairA't --any attcynpt 
at auch a simulation of recohmiending, 
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that if you have no departed friend to whose 

memory you can with sincerity dedicate the 

( 

expiesc!:>n, of your regard, to call in, if your 
situation will admit of it, a view of the neigh- 
, touring church cemetery, where sleep the pea- 
santiy who hr,ve worked upon your estate, and 
been your faithful and your patient servants 
through life. The scene is certainly one tlmt 

t ( I 

could not fail to excite in every humane bosom 
the emot'ons and the reflecjtions which the bard 
is solicitous to awaken;' ^d it is but justice 
to add, that he has enforced the suggestion in 
a manner which reflects the highest credit on 
his head and heart. 


. Beautiful and touching, however, as is the 
passage in the original, from its judicious imi- 
tetion of bray, ye^ must the version be pro¬ 
nounced superior; for it is on the ground of 
having occasionally introduced the very words 

t 

of the EliLgy, where M. De Lille has most 
closely copied the sentiment of the British bard, 
that the translator heu- In a note, very justly re¬ 
marked, that ^‘the passage affords an opportunity 
for a^^comparhoisiw. that must necerskrily end in 
the triumph of EngHsh poetry.” It is one also 
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which, I may venture to say, exhibits the taste 
and poetical tact of the translator to the highest, 
adyantage. ^ * 

Who woidd blush,” asks the AbbtS “to gra1^e 
the humble ^epulchre of tiie indiAtribus cot¬ 
tager ?” and he then proceeds to describe v^at 
had been the teix)r of his lowly life. 

Depuis I'aube, oi^ le coq niatinal 
Des rustiques travaux leur dome !e signal, 

Jusques a la vcillee, ou leur jeune famine 
Environne avcc eux le surment qui petille, 

Dans les m6mes travaux roulent cn p^ox leurs jours; 
Des guerres, des tj’aitds n*en marquent point le 
cours; 

Naitre, souffrir, mourir, c*cst toutc leur histoirc- 
Mais leur cmur rfest point sourd au bru*t d? leur 

• * T . 

memoire. 

d 

Quel homme vers la vie, au mdm^t du depart, 

r iT • 

Ne se tourne, et ne jette un triste et long regard, 

A I’espoir d’un regret ne sent pas quelque chartifie, 
£t des yeux d’un ami n’attend pas quelque larme ? 
Pour consoler leur vie honore'*' done leur mort. 

V 

Cclui qui de son rang faisant rougir Ic sor^, > 
Servit son Dieu^ son Roi, son pay&^|a/amille, 

Qui grava la pudeur sur fr(]|ii]^de sa iille^ ^ 

VOL. II. Q 

» . 
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D*une pierre moins brute honorez son tombeau; 
Tracez-y ses vertus^et les pleurs hameau: 

: Ci git le bon Jils, le hon jpere^ 

Lf bon vpoux, Souveut on charme involontaire 
Vers ^es enclpe sacr^s appellera vos yeux. 

£t toi qui viq^ chanter sous ces arbres pieux, 

' Avant dc les quitted, Muse, quo ta guirlande 
Demeure k leurs rameaux suspendue on ofFrande. 
Que d’autres dans leurs vers cel^brent la beauts; 

I 

,, Que leur muse, toujours ivre dc volupte, 

o > 

Ne se montre jamais qu’un uyrto sur la t^te, 
Qu’avec ses chants de joic ses habits de fdte; 
Toi, tu dis at: toihbeau des chants consolateurs, 

£t ta main la jiremi^re y je*a quelques fleurs. 

Chant 4 

With early morn, what time the cock first crows, 

t# h 

The simple patient labourer arose' \ 

Till late at eve, around the crackling hearth, 

<• w* 

His little children aooth^d him with their mirth : 
In toil unj^earjjed roll’d his peaceful day. 

Nor wars nor treaties mark’d his ** noiseless way 
** For to be born, to suTer, and to die,” 

The poor man cried/ ** is all my history.” 

Nor yet disdains his soul the voice of fame, 

The rude memdrial of an honest n^ine. 
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Who unconcern’d his being e’er resign’d, 

Nor “ cpst one Junging ling’ring look behind ?” 
Who has not hoped a friend’s regret tc share, 

Nor wish’d to claim “the tributary tear?” 

O! let the toils, ’neath which in life*they groan’d, 
Be by the honours of their graves atobed ! 

Oh ! let a stone less rugged grace his tomb, 

Whose noble virtues shamed his humble doom! 

Who serv’d his God, his family witl'. zeal, 

Obey’d his king, and lov’d his country’s wral; 

With modesty who stamp’d his daughter’s brow, 
There trace his virtues, and the hamlet’s woe. 

There let us read, “ Beneath this humble stone 
“ Lies the good sire, gobd husband, and good son.” 
And thou, O Muse f wlto ’neath this solemn gloom, 
That loves to shroud the ever-silent tomb. 

Has tried to sooth “ the dull cold ear of death,” 
Upon their bougfife suspend thy votive wreath. 

Let others woo bright beautytheir arms. 

And, drunk with pleasure, cliebrate her charms, 

In festive robes adorn’d, their lays rejound, 

Their brows for ay with verdant myrtle crown’d : 
Thou to the grave consoling .'grains hast sung. 

And earliest blossoms on tlie tomb hast flung. 

Turning from subjects of.this moum^Lcom- 
plexion, the poet calls us • to a considCTfttion 
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of the beauties which may be engrafted on 
landscape gardening by a judici(:his introduction 
of architectural objects. He. reprobates, how¬ 
ever, iirthe, most einphatic manner, a wild and 
lavis^i profusion of buildings, culled from every 
age and nation, 

Kiosk, pagoda, obelisk, dome, 

* I ( 

Drawn from Arabia, China, Greece, and Rome, 

( 

I' a 

correctly and tastefully declaring that no orna¬ 
ment of this,, kL:::id should find its place in the 
garden aiming, at the highest province of the 
art, to.^i'ih the epithets, or inappropriate 

"an possibly attach. The remark leads him to 

1 

a warmly-expressed encomium on the pleasing 

effects to be derived, in a picturesque point of 

view, from the situple farm, and its rural oc- 

. 

cupations: 

La ferme! A ce nom seul, lefl moissons, les vergers, 
Le r^gne pastoral, les ^bux soins des bergers, 

Ces l^ien^ de Tage'd or, dont Timage ch^rie 
Flut tant a iron enfance, age d’or df la vie, 
R^veiUent. dans mon coeur .i^nille regrets touchans. 
Yenez de vos oiseaux j’entends d6)k les chants; 
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J’entends rouler Ics chars qui trainent rabondance^ 
£t le bruit des f) ^aux qui tombent en cadence. 

Ciiaflt 4. 


The farm ! what joys that single wo?d»caLi g’ve ! 
What warm emotiods in my \)reast rfwive! 

The golden age again resumes the year ! 

The harvests, orchards, pastoral joys appear! 
Those scenes adored in youth, life's golden age i 
Hark ! how the birds my list'ning ears engage ! 

1 hear the cars that rod abundance rornd. 

And flails in cadence falling on the ground! 


To give such a degree of chaste and simple 
elegance to the scenei^ of the farm as shall adapt 
it to become one of the most aelightful consti* 
tuents of embellished landscape, demands no 
common union of simplicity in design, and 
judgment in execution ; j^t^ the object once at¬ 
tained, it is then, to adopt a line of our autlior, 
that 


La ferme est aux jardins ce ^u'aux vers est Tidylle. 

i 

• 

Nor are the implements dP tarming, •nor 
many of its operations, to ))?e •hidden TrJm our 
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view; and more especially is the animation of 
^e farm-yard, and particularly that^ of the 
featheftX^’-trdbes, their sports, their manners, 
and their polity, to be deemed ess-ential to the 
'•variety we ale in search of. On these topics of 
^rural econonly, as accommodated to the pur¬ 
poses of the picturesque in gardening, the 
French poet has dwelt at considerable length; 
but .as I do ri6t think his translator has been 
eminently successful in trrnsf/ising the colour¬ 
ing which has given them their grace and 
spirit, I forbe^tr to quote from this part of 
the work, resferving my next specimen of the 
Versioi?' fbi" a subject which, 'from the superior 
'vigour and elevation of its tone, appears to 
have agaip called forth his best exertions^ 

. Mf De Lille has passed from the description of 
domestic birds to indulge ''in a slight sketch of 

those of foreign climes,' < 

* « 

Birds whom the sun in radiant plumes attires, 

And bifjis them glow^th all their parents' fires, 

i 

• \ 

and who ai {2 loondemned to be lodged in the 
splendid' aviary,^ ^liet, whilst he yields to the 
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wish of the opulent for collecting these beau¬ 
teous strangers of another land^ he strongly de¬ 
clares against the attempt to conj^n£>^tbo^* 
whether foreign or domestic, whose spirit 

T 

chafes and repines at the smallest deprivation, 
of their freedom. Tt is a passage, though 
short, of great energy in tHe original; and it* 
falls beneath the eye of the English reader withr 
out any diminution of effeef: 

£h i quel ceil sans regret peut voir le i oi des airs, 
L’aigle, qui se jouoit au milieu de forage, 

Oublier aujourd'hui dans une indigne cage 
La fiert^ de son vol, et I’^clair de ses yeux ? 

Rendez lui le soleil clMa voiite des cieux : 

Un ^tre d^grad4 ne peut jamais nous plaire. 

Chant 4. 

# 

Who can unmoved b'^hold the feather'd king 
Forget his light’ning eye and tow'ring wing, 

Coop’d in the confines of a narrow cage, 

Who wont to revel ’mid the tempest’s rage ? * 

Give him his sun, his vault pf heav’n again; 

Degraded Nature must be v>y’d with pa;in. 

> * ' 

Having given due attention, to the ayiary, 
the AbbiS proceeds to eii:tmerate the gratifiea- 

Q 4 


V 
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tions springing from the green and hot-house ; 
and he then hastens to meiitii)!! various other 

r f 

buildi«gc>5Yhich, as exhibiting utility or beauty, 
combining both, may be admitt^.d with effect 
into the groands; such as tlie bath, hidden by 
weening willows; the fislier’s cot; the secluded 
bower, dedicated to friendsliip and the muses; 
the monumental obelisk; the hermitage, and 
the classical teiupJc; nor, ii} a^ subsequent part 
of the birok, does he hesitate, to set apart the 
* grove and smiling mea^, j^s an appropriate do¬ 
main for tliq^alKLost breathing busts and statues 
of the good fciiid great. The description of 
this la^t^s^r. scene is one t^f great beauty, and, 
^Jjiaving had justice done to it by the translator, 
claims a place in these pages. It must be, 
indeecC peculiarly dear to the English reader, 
as terminating with a just and very pleasing 
apostrophe to the menjory of our immortal 
countryman and navigator, the virtuous and in¬ 
trepid Cooke. 

Cr^ea^un /^lys^e oii ^eur ombre repose: 

Loin des profityeux, dans des val'xons couverts 
De lautiers'odorans, 4^ myites toujours verds, 
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£ii marbre de Paris ofirez-vous leurs images. 
Qu’une eau lente $e plaise a baigner ccs bocages, 
Et qu’uux: ombres du soir melant un jour doutei^, 
Diane aux doux rayv^ns soit I’astrc dc ces iieux. 
Leur tranquille bcaute sous c^s dais dc veruure, ' . 
De ces marbres ch^rfs la blancheur tendre ct pure, 
Ces grands hommes, leur calme et simple majcste, 
Cette eau silencieuse, image du Ldth^, 

Qui seinble pour leurs coeurs exempts d’inquictude, 
Rouler Toubli dcs maux et de I’ingratitude, 

Cebois, ce jour mruraut ^ous leui onibrage epais, 
Tout des manes heurei\x y respire la paix. 

Vous donC; n’y consacrez que des v rtus tranquilles. 

Loin tous ces conquerans en ravages fertilcs: — 

« 

Montrez-y Fendlon ^ notre ceil attendri: 

Que Sully s'y, rel6ve embrasse par Heiu’i. 

Doniiez dcs fleurs, donnez; j’en couvrirai ces sages, 
Qui, dans un noble exil, sur des lointains rivuges 

_ I 

Cherchoient ou r^pandoient les arts consolatcurs. 
Toi surtout, brave Cook, qui, cher a tous les cceurs. 
Unis par les regrets la Fi'ance et I’Angleterre ; 

Toi qui, dans ccs climats oil le bruit du tonnere 
Nous annon^oit Jadis, TriptoRnie nouveau, 
Apportois le coursier, la brebis, le taureau— 

Ta voile en arrivant leur annOn^^'oit la pa*x; • • 

Et ta voile en partant leur laissoit ^ips^bienfaits^— 
Helas! de quoi lui sert ^ue cbyjx fois sos^audace 
^itvu des deux brdlans, feiiiu des mers de glace; 
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Que des peoples, des vents, des ondes r^vdr^, 

Seul sur les vastes mers son vais^au fut sacrd; 

« I 

Qv 2 e pou|[ lui seul la guerre oubliat ses ravages? 
L*ami du mondcjh^las ! lueurt cM proie auxsauvages. 

Chant 

Th^re in Elysium 1st their shades repose. 

Free as the gods from reach of human woes. 

Of Parian marble let their statues shine, 

Far ^rom each eye profane, where myrtles twine, 
And laiii cl shade's o'erhtng. the vale beneath, 
Whose groves a gentle strefimlet loves to bathe. 
There let night'i queen, in silver radiance throned, 
With doubtfuMight bestrew the glimm’ring ground. 

' The vQj^ant shade, the gentle ^alm below, 

_ I 

^^The marbles whiter than the virgin sqow. 

The simple grandeur of those sons of fame. 

The waves that sleep, like Lethe’a silent stream, ' 
And seem oblivion sweet of woes to roll, 

And deeds ungrateful to the peaceful soul: 

The day, that 'neath the shady curtain fades, 

All breatfie the blest repose of happy shades. 

Be tranquil virtues there alone adored; 

Far be the sons of rapine and the sword, 

Whofc‘=‘ nrad ambitf&n set the world on fire : — 

Let Fenelon ^he^.e meet our melting'^eyes ! 

And Sully clasp’d in«Heniy’s arms arise! 
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Bring flow'rs, bring fairest flow’rs, 1*11 crown their 
brows, 

Who scorn'd in noble exile mean repose,, 

Who sought the arts of social life to rear ; 

And thee, to all the wo*'ld so justly deai*. 

Whom France and England now unite to mour.., 

O Cook ! with loveliest garlands^I'll adorn! 

Thou to those lands, where erst the thunder’s roar 
Announced our coming to th* affrighted shore, 

A new Triptolemus across the deep. 

Didst bear the plough, ^iie horse, the null, the 
sheep; 

Thou with fair peace th’ approadiirj land didst 
hail, 

And grateful nations bless'd thy parting*— 
What boots if now, that twice thou daredst to brave 
The burning skies, and cleave the ioe-bound wave? 
That, by all nations, winds, and waves revered. 
Safe* o'er the main thy ^acred vessel steer’d ? 

That raging war in thee forgot the foe ? 

Some heavenly arm prevent th* impending blow! 
Alas ! *tis vain, the savage dart has sped; 

The friend of man lies number'd with the dead.” 

A 

But of all the accouipanip[iwnts to the grand 
or beautiful ki^iiature, beyond /dl ^others, both 
in rarity and value, ard tlie>!>emaiiis olf^tiquity, 
whether classical, feudal, * or* monastic. ^ For- 
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tunate, indeed, is the man whose domains can 
boast of acquisitipns such as these,. and still 
more so, if he possess the taste and tone of 
finding adequate to a jdst estimate of their price¬ 
less v.'orth, as objects not only of the highest 
picturesque ^embellishment, but as calling forth 
the most striking historical associations, and 
awakening^^ at the, same time, a train of re¬ 
flections in a very striking degree awful yet 
pleasing! pensive yet copsA>latory. 

Animated by* the warmest enthusiasm for 
these precio-as reliques of the olden time, M. De 
Lille appears*'to have eyerted all the energies 
of his^j^enms in painting tJheir delightful in- 
"fluence over the heart and imagination; and, 
accordmgly, the finest passages in the fourth 
book, or perhaps in the whole poem, are ijiose 
which are devoted to this fascinating subject. 
Happy has it been for the author, and equally 
so for the English reader, that these admirable 
sketches have lost nothing of their raciness and 
spirit from the pen of our anonymous trans¬ 
lator"^ on the contrary, they appear to me to 
have been benefited by the medium tlirough 
which* thjy have parsed." 
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The Abbe has been expatiating on the ad¬ 
vantages be derived to landscape gardening 
from the elegancies of modern architecture, and 
he then immediately subjoins, 

Mais de ces monument la brillante gaiet^, 

Et leur luxe moderne, et leur fraiche jeunessc, 

D*un auguste debris valent-ils la vieillcsse ? 

L’aspect d^sordonrie de bes grands corps ^pars, 
Leur forme pittoresque attache les regards ; 

* Par eux le cours des ans ejt marqud siir la terre; 
D^truits par les volcans, ou forage ou la guerre, 

Es instruisent toujours, consolent quelqucfois. 

Ces masses que du terns sentent aussi le poids, 
Enseignent ^ c6der 5 ce-commun ravage*, 

A pardonner uu sort. Telle jadis Cartnage 
Vit sur ses nuirs d6truits Marius malheureux, 

Et cps deux grabds debris se consoloient entre 
eux.— ’ 

Et toi qui m egarant dans ces sites agrestes, 

^ Bien loin des lieux fray4s, des vulga^res chemins. 
Par des senders nouveaux guides Tart des jardiiis, 
O sceur de la Peinture, aimabl^je Poesie, 

A ces vieux monumens viens rpdonner la vie; 

Viens pr4sentei; au gout ces riches accidens, 

Que de ces lentds mains a dessin^ ftf tims. 

^ •Cfcant 4 
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But how arc all these toys of modern taste, 

Tho* by rich novelty and fancy graced, 

TliV gay youth they laugh along the plains,, 
^irpa^s*d by pr.oud Antiquity's remains! 

Whati awfuUwjnders strike' tlie astonish'd eye, 
When thrown around the ipould’ring ruins lie; 
Where arches, columns, from their bases hurl’d, 
Mark Time’s wide empire o’er the crumbling 
world ! 

f 

O’erthrown by earthquakes, storms, or hostile rage, 
They teach submission, our griefs assuage. 
Those wrecks that yield to Time’s all-conquering 
pot^’r, 

Bid us with patience bear th’ afflictive hour. 

Such CJrthage, haply was^^thy'ruin’d state, 

■When ’mid thy walls the exiled Maricis sate; 

While each proud wreck beheld the other’s lot, 

. And in each other’s fate their own forgot. 

Sister of Painting, Poetry divine, 

'V^ith whom amid these *'ural haunts 1 stray, 

Far from the bfiaten track and common way, 

That to our grounds new beauties I may give, 

0 come, and bid these monuments revive! 

Come, and whate’er laborious time has traced 
With patient pencil, consecrate to taste. 
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The subject of classical ruins is shortly after¬ 
wards resumed In reference to Rome, and in 

# 

lines of no little force and splendour, whether 
the original o^' the translation be considered. * 


O champs de Tltalie ! A campagi^es dc' Rome, * 

Ou dans tout son orgucil git le ndant de fhomme! 
C'est la que des aspects fameux p^r de grands 
noms, 

Pleins de grands souvenirs et de hautes le^ans, 
Vous oilrent ces objets, tr^sors des paysages. 

Voyez de toutes parts, comment le cours des &ges 
Dispersant, ddchirant do pr^cieux lambeaux, 

Jetant temple sur temple, et tombeaux sur tom- 
beaux, 

De Rome etale au loin la ruine immortelle ; 

Ces portiques, ces arcs, oil la pierre tidelle 

_ ' « 

Garde du peuplc roi les exploits ^clatans, 

Leur masse indestructible a fatigue le terns. 

Chant 4. 


Ye plains of Rome, amid whose ruins dread. 

In all its pomp, man’s vanity if laid! 

What awful lessons breathe froir all around, 

From all those wrecks by mighty* namps renown’d ! 
Lo 1 o’er the scene old '!][ime^ with* fhnpious stride. 
Spurning the precious fragments^ar and ^ide, 
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Temple on temple hurls, and tomb on tomb, 
And spreads afar tlV immortal wrecks of Rome. 
Tlmsc porticos, those ardhes, yet proclaim 
The shining glories of tht Roman name. 

Their faith^e*! records yet utihurt remain, 

An& weary Time assaults their bulk in vain. 


It is very rarely, however, even upon the con¬ 
tinent, that ruins of this description fall within 
the proT ince of the eml^^ellisher of grounds, and 
still less are they to be expected in our own 
island. Tq,tht remains therefore of feudal and 
monastic gYsxiCumr^ as objepts more likely to come 
Into tl>ft possession of t]>e great landed pro- 
' prietor, thel' autlior turns our attention. Justly 
and beautifully/ however, as he has painted these 
important adjuncts to the pictui esque, he depre¬ 
cates with great good tafete every attempt to 
imitate them as a vain and idle artifice, perti¬ 
nently observing, that the effort is like that of 
,an infant distorting its little face in order to 
assume the character of old age. 

- Wlijlst about to contemplate the exquisite 
pictures of the--Norman Castle end Conventual 
Fane, a& exhibited i:i the work of M. De Lille, 
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it is impossible not to recollect those on the 
same subjects which had bean just previously 
prcxduced by the noet of the “ English Gar¬ 
den;” and Hu a comparison of there masteiiy 
delineations, which^ the very nature of the i art 
they had chosen to celebrate was calculated to 
suggest, cannot but be highly interesting to the 
reader, I shall make no apology for introducing 
to him, in the first place, as earliest executed, 
the beautiful designs cf Ivlason. 

In thy fair domain, 

Yes, my loved Albion ! many a glade is found, 

The haunt of wood-^ods^onJy: where if Art .• 

E’er dared to »read, 'twas with unsandal’d foot. 
Printless, aS if the place were holy ground. 

And there are sceaes, where, tho’ she whilom trod, 
Led by the worst of guides, fell Tyranny, 

And ruthless Superstition, v'e now trace 
Her footsteps with delight; and pleaded revere 
What once had rous'd our hatred. But to Time, 
Not her, the praise is due: his gradual touch 
Has moulder'd into beauty many a tower, 

Which, when it frown'd with all it3 battlements, 
Was only terrible; and mwy a fane^ ^ ^ 
Monastic, which, when deck'd witjh all its Jpires, , 
VOL. ir. . R 
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Served but to feed some pamper’d abbot’s pride, 

• _ 

And aive th’ unletter’d vulgar, Generoua youth, 

Whoe’er thou art, that lislen’st tomy lay, 

At.d ferl’st thy-soul assent to what l osing, 

,Happ^ ail% thoif if thou candt call thine own 

Such scenes a!S these: whero Nature and where Time 

Have work’d congenial; where a scatter’d host 

Of antique oaks darken thy sidelong hills; 

Wliile, rushing-thro’ their branches, rifted cliffs 

_ < ^ 

Dart thqir white and glitter thro’ the gloom* 

More happ^ still, ^if one Superior rock 

Bear on its broiy the shivered fragment huge 

Of some old Norman fortress; happier far, 

, Ah, then most happy, if thy vale below 

Wash, with the crystal codlness of its rills, 

Some mouldering abbey’s ivy-vested iVall. 

Book i. 1.355. 


Chastely coloured and exquisitely touched as 

f fp 

are these delightful sketches of the time-worn 
reliques of Gothic architecture, and difficult as 
it must be to follow in the footsteps of such an 
artist, it will be allowed, I think, that the efforts 

I ^ 

of De I^ille in bringing these striking objects 
before u$, are neither wanting in vigour of con- 
ceptionn ilor in thfir own peculiar beauties of 
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execution. He has, in fact, spread a wider can¬ 
vass, and has given us, if no^ a more graceful, ye^ 
a more minute description of the scenery which 
he had in view. His obligation’s, however, to 
the celebrated Epistle of JPope *!fr8m*Elbi§a to 
Abelard, will not escape the notice of the reader; 
nor can we too highly praise the masterly man¬ 
ner in which the ti'anslator has executed his 
task on this occasion, tlie entire version cf the 


passage, and especially of that part of it which 
relates to the abbey, being worked up with the 
loveliest and most impressive colouring which 
English poetry can afford. He has, indeed, 
very judiciously availed himself of the diction 
of that unrivalled epistle to which we have just 
Eluded. 


Tant6t, e’est un vieux fort, qui du haut des collines, 
Tyran de la contree, effroi de ses vassaux, 

Portoit jusques au ciel Torgueil de ses c.‘eneaux; 
Qui, dans ces terns affreux dc discorde ct d’alarmes, 
Vit les grands coups de lance et les nobles faits 
d’armes , 

De nos preux chevaliers, des Baiards, jdes Henris; 
Aujourd'hui la maison flptte,6ur ses ^^bns. , 

R 2 
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Ces debris, cette male et triste architecture, 
environne une frj|iche et rianto.vcrdur^, 
Ces'anglcs> ass glacis, ces vicux restes de tours, 
OdJ’oisf^au couvjc en paix' le fruit de i^es amours, 

t 

E't CCS troapefrux pcuplant ces enceintes guerriijres, 
Et I’cnfant qui sc joue ou cojnbiittoieiit ses pbres.— 
Plus loin, une abbaye antique, abandonnee, 

Tout h. coup s’ofFre aux yeux de bois environn^e, 

Quel silence! CVest l^'qu'amantc du desert 

La medjytation avec plaisir sc perd 

Sous ces portiques saints," od de^ vierges aust^res, 

Jadis, comrac ces feux, ccs lumpes solitaires, 

Dont les moi^cs clartes veillcnt dans Ic saint lieu, 
Pales, veilloient, bruloient^ se consumoient pour 
I{idh. 

Be saint recitcillcment, la paisible innocence 

I 

Semblc encor dc ces lieux habiter le silence. 

t 

, La mousse do ces rnurs, cc dome, cette tour, 

Les arcs de ce long cloitre hnp6netrable au jour, 
Les degr6s de I’autel usfjs par la priere, 

V 

Ces noirs<^vitranx, ce sombre et profond sanctuaire 
Oii peut-etre des cceurs en secret mallieureux 
A Tinflexible autel se plaignoient de Icurs noeuds, 
Et pourMes souvenirs encor trop pleins dc charmes, 
A la reiigion d6roboient quelqucs larmei^; 

Toilt parlc; tbu'c'6meut dans ce sejour sacr^. 

Lh, dans la solitude en rfivant egar6, 
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Quelqucfois vous croirez, au ddclin d’un jour som¬ 
bre, 

D’une H^loise en ^Icurs entendre gemir ]’ombre. 

Chant 4. 

• M » 

% 

There on a lofty hill exalted high, 

Crown’d with proud battlements that scale the sky? 
An ancient castle lifts his frowning head, 

The country’s tyrant, and the vassals^rcad. 

Which in the days of discord and alarms 
Beheld the broken lance, and feats of arms ; 

Where Henries, Bayards, and our worthies old, 
Their tilts and tournaments were wont to hold. 
Where erst this gloomy architecture frown’d, 

The yellow harvest laughs along the i^iound ; 
Angles and bastions now are scarcely seen, 

.Cloth’d with a vivid robe of smiling green. 

High ’mid the ruin’d tow’rs the nests are hung. 
Where birds in peace brood o’er their callow young; 
Wide roam the lierds among the mould’ring forts. 
And where his fathers fought the infant jports. 

Deep in yon wood a sudden gloom profound 
Enwraps the abbey’s lonely walls around. 

'Tis silence all! There Contemplation love§ ^ 
To lose herscK, as through the aSsles gho rqves, 
Where holy virgins check’d their young.desires. 
Pale as the lamps, whose solitary fires 
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Hung feebly gHmmVing through the sad abode, 
-^^^ch’d, burn’d within, consum’d themselves for 
God. * * 

Bltss’d^oli^ude^ yet haunt's each silent cell, 

' (4n4 p^eadeful Innocence there loves to dwell. 

,, Thoee moss-tlad ]valls which domes and spires 
adorn, 

That altar’s steps, which holy knees have worn 
Those arched cloisters ever wf'apt in night, 

^Those T^ndows dim that shed a gloomy light; 
Those shrines where secret victims mourn’d in vain, 
And curs’d theii; vows, and voluntary pain, 

When once-loy'd raptures seized the struggling 
soul, ’ 

And t: 3 ars of passion from devotion stole; 

All. breathe a tender melancholy round, 

And more .than mortal voices seem to sound. 

* There as you muse along the siletit shades. 

What time the weeping ev’ning sadly fades, 

Some shrouded ghost still ^talks along the gloom. 
Some Eldisa gt'oans from yonder tomb. 


r 

In the early editions of Les Jardins” the 
poem terminate^^ with the apostrophe to the 
memo^ of Cook; but in the latter impressions, 
with an episode founded on tke story of the 
Sidonian monarch, Abdalonimus. As this very 
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narrative^ however^ closes the second book of 
the Eiiglish Ghirden” of I^lason, it is scarcely 
possible not to surnect that the Abb ^9 however 
he may have varied some o( the^incidents, bor¬ 
rowed this illustration from the British’ bards * 
It is true that the tale has bcen told by seVeral 
individuals both ancient and modern; that it is 
recorded by Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Justin, 
and Quintus Curtius, and has been dramatised 
by M. de Fontenelle and the Abbe Metastasio; 
but as it appeared not in the first draught of. 
the poem, which there is reason to believe was 
composed without any^referenoe to its immediate 
predecessor, its insertion in subsequent editions, 
when the, author must have had ample oppor¬ 
tunities for becoming well acquainted ith the 
work of his con tern norary, cannot but lead to 
the inference which has just been suggested. 

An impartial review of the two poems will 
probably lead to the conclusion, that, if in dig¬ 
nity, simplicity, and pathos, the production of ' 
Mason be deemed superior to its French rival,. 
it must, in point of variety, and 1 ap^irehend, 
too, in point of inter^t, ^ubmif to yield £f pre¬ 
ference. 
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With regard to the Anonymous Version of the 
.work of M. De LiUe, the disc&ssion <sf whose 
merits has given rise to, and/urnished the chief 
sutgect^f these papers, it will, I 'trust, be al- 
lowedj tliat sufficient 'specimens have been given 
r to bear out tl^e qualified assertions in its praise 
with which the series commenced. By quoting 
the original, I have oiiabled my readers, indeed, 
, ,to judge for themselves, and I do flatter myself, 
that, whatever may have beeii said or thought 
of this translation^ when viewed as a whole, the 
extracts so copiously brought forward in these 
essays, will adequately prove that they, at least, 

I * 

are n«t deficient in beauty, fidelity, and spirit; 

t % 

a result which, when the inequality of the work 
from whioii they have been quoted, and the 
‘ oblivion into which it seenied to be falling, are 

taken into consideration, will render this at- 

% 

tempt to recall into notice its better parts, an 

n V 

undertaking, I should hope, neither void of en¬ 
tertainment nor utility. 
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No! XVII. 

% 

The gentle bard by Fame forgotten. 

John Scott. 

_ t 

The Miscellaneous Poems of Dr. Beaumont, 
of which, in No. IX., I have promised to take 
a further notice, were published at Cambridge 
in 174f9, under the title of Original Poems in 
English and Latin.” • 

The latter, which occupy only about thirty 
pages, possess nothing remarkable either in re¬ 
lation to their matter or their manner, except 
that as specimens of classical purity of style, they 
will by no means stand the test of criticism. 
Their deficiency in this respect, indeed, has 
been apologised for by the Memorialist of his 
Life and Writings in the following terms:—If 
in his style,” says he, ‘‘ hi? sometimes sinks 
below the purity of the Augustan age, i- is to Be 
remembered, that he hac^ beeif iohg conversant 
with the ecclesiastical writers, and th^ later his-* 
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torlans; and therefore it is less to be wondered 
at, if the reader n^w and theii meets^'with the 
harsh language of Jbfw/to^i^-where he expecited 
tltfc h£(ppy -elegancy of Horace or OvidJ^ * 

- The defect, however, is of vital importance 
r- in dlls department of composition, and as the 
subjects which he has chosen thus to clothe, are, 
with very few exceptions,* of a trifling and unin- 
, teresdng nuture, 1 shall content myself with but 
one extract^ which I have^'seK^cted, as it affords 

I 

us, in the first place, a proof that these miscel¬ 
laneous pieces, like the elaborate poem of 
Psyche, were written at Hadleigh ; and, in the 
second, as it- presents us( with the only direct 
fiili|sion to his native town and stream, which I 
have b^n«able to discover in his writings. The 
'poet is lamenting the apparently diminished 
affection of one of his dearest friends, and, in 
the conflict Of liis mind, he calls upon the Brett 
to witness to his sorrows: 

«Tu^ Brette, pratis qui recreas sitim, 

Torti^que fu^^tim laberis atriis 
Qui fcllis Hadleiam fluently ' 

Quss fugiimt remancntque semper 


* Life pre^^xed, ^ xxv. 
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Die O ! propinquis quot tua niurmura 
Vie! querelis. 

» 

The English poems are justly said by the 

* 

editor to possess the same gererai tendency 
which was conspicuously the aim of their au-* 
thor’s whole life; that is, to recommend a 
sincere love of virtue, and to express that awe 
of the Supi^eme Being, which jver filled his 
grateful and humble heart.” * They partake, 
however, of the same faults which have,. with 
respect to style, so deeply blemished the-pages 
of his Psyche, though not in an equal degree; 
for they exhibit a greater perspicuity and chas¬ 
tity of diction, and a greater freedom from far¬ 
fetched conceits and colloquial familiarities. 
Their ttxture, indeed, being altogether of a 
lyric cast, and, therelbre, void of narrative, may 
in some measure account for this; yet from the 
sixty-five quarto pages which a^e devoted to 
these compositions, 1 do not fiiink it possible to 
extract more than eight or nine passages, which, 
in a poetic light, will be coiisw^ered as reflecting 
credit on the memory of then; author,. If we 

* Life prefixed^ p. jFxiii. 
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recollect, however, that from the folio of Psyche 
. not more than eighteen specimens wele deemed 
worthy of'exhibition, the ^fomparison will be 
grdatfy in favour of the smaller volume. 

, The collection opens with some stanzas en¬ 
titled Reasonable Melancholy,” in the metrical 
construction of which there is a pleasing flow of 
melody, well adapted to the nature of the sub¬ 
ject: The commencing and concluding stanza 
are more«especially entitled''to notice, as well 
for the philosophy of their sentiment as the 
poetry of their expression, and with these I shall 
gratify my readers. 


Tell me no more of sweets and joys; 

^ ]$Iiscall not things ; 

Nor flatter poor unworthy toys 
As they were kings. 

’Tis no( a pretty name 
That can transform the frame 
Of bitterness, and cheat a sober taste- 
Tis not a smile 
^ That beguile 

Good e^es/and on false joys 'brue colours cast* 
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Come hither grief; one draught of thee 
Will tastq more sweet 
Than all false joy's hypocnsy, 

Which here doth greet 
Deluded souls ; one tear 
Flows with mo*e honey far 
Than all Hyblean hives; one pious sigh 
Breathes sweeter air 
Than all the fair 

Arabia, and can sooner reach the sky. 

There is a moral and devotional charm per¬ 
vading tliroughout the poetry of JL)r. I3eaumont, 
which tells us, in terms which cannot be mis¬ 
taken, of the goodness of his heart, and of the 
fervor of his Christian faith. This is a feature 
which, whilst it induces us to overlook with ten- 

^ t 

derness many errors of taste, fixes us with a 
more than common interest on those parts of his 
writings which give a clear and unalloyed trans¬ 
cript of his thoughts and feelings. Thus, there 
can be little doubt from what we know of the 
tenor of his life, that the following piece oi ad¬ 
vice was drawn from an intiriia|:b and impartial 
acquaintance with the state of hi^ai>^ bosons 
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Turn thine eye 
Inward, and observe thy j^reast; 

r« 

There alone dwells solid rest. 

That’s a close immuretf tower 
^Whi^h can mock all hostile power. 

To thyself a tenant^ be, 

And inhabilt safe and free. 

Say not that this house is small, 

Girt up in a narrow wall: 

In a cleanly sober mind 
Keay’n itself full ro^m doth find. 

Th’ Infinite CREATda can 
Dwell in’it; and may not man ? 

Here content make thy abode 
With thyself and w^th tLy God. 

f ‘ 

In the same pleasing metre, and in a vein of 
piety dt odee rational and glowing, he has com¬ 
posed an address to heavenly love, under the 
tide of An Evening Hvmn^ and which, as being 
nearly, if not; altogether, free from any quaiiit- 
ness, as to style or imagery, I shall give entire. 

Never yet could careless sleep 
Oil'Love's watchful eyelid creep ; 

Nev'eicyet could gloomy night 
'.painp his eye*.9 immortal light: 
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Love is his own day, and sees 
Whatsoe’r himself doth please: 

Love his piercing look can dart 
Thro* the shades of my dark heart, 
And read plainer far th'in I . 

* s 

All the spots which there do lie. 

Pardon then what thoif dost see, 
Mighty Love, in wretched me : 

Let the sweet wrath of thy ray 
Chide my sinful night to day : 

To the blesred day of grace 
Whose dear easl smiles in thy face. 

So no powers of darkness shall 
In this night my soul appall; 

So shall 1 tlic sounder sleep, 

’Caus^ my heart awake I keep, 
Meekly waiting upon Thee, 

'^liilst thqu deign*st to watch fo/ mt« 


There is in these miscellaneous poems, not¬ 
withstanding the brief space they occupy, a large 
fund of ethical wisdom, and not seldom ex¬ 
pressed in very forcible and emphatic terms. 
Their author appears, indeed, from the turbij- 
lent complexibn of the times in^wl^h it.w^ his 
fortune to live, to have^ac^ired a knt{w|edge of 
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men and manners, which in a calmer and more 
settled state of thirds would not probably have 
fallen to his* share. He had experienced mjmy 
vicissitudes whfch necessarily follow in 
the tvack of sUch a storni as then shook the fa- 

f 

* f ^ 

bric^of naticiial polity ifito ruins; he had felt 
the stings of adversity and persecution, he had 
had his portion of sunshine and of favour; and 
of the world as he had.found it, beyond the pale 
and prelection of his domestic Cam, he thus 
speaks: 


THE WORLD. 

* Nay,., now I’m sure my judgment’s sound, 
Sini;e ripe experience is its ground.! 

- Why, I myipelf have felt and seen • 
fHiy^ tedious vanity, 

Fond shameless world, ^and canst thou ween 
1 will for thee ev’n common sense deny ? 

f 

Thou vTear’sf a beauteous skin, 1 grant; 

And do the deadly serpents want 
•^HiQse dangerous hypocrisies ? 

f 

Or h the ^poi^n’s soul 
Less its curb’d self, because i^ Kes 
In tlie ,^a^e ambush a golden bowl ? 
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When IsratV% and Wisdom's king 
Did stoutly to the touchstone bring 
Thy lairest j)iece8, did net they 
Prove base ar d counterfeits ? 

Whose stamp tho* neat, ai^d colour gay, 
Their purest ore was but refined cheatl. 

I 

And oh that I had been content 
To rest on his experiment! 

But since 1 at the cost have been 
By thee deceived to be, 

'Tis not another world could ^win 
My heart to dote or trust on empty thee^ 

Go, fawn on those, whose frothy mind 
Can solace in a bubble find, 

And Juno in a cloud embrace; 

Who by the lying paint 
Which smiles upon thpir Idofs face, 

Doubt not to count the beauties of their Saint. 

With the same good sense, and just estimate 

I 

of what is prized by the mass of mankind greatly 
beyond its intrinsic value, has he weighed, and 
ibund wanting, in the baloncej ma^y oi* those 
dazzling and seductive ^coompli^meBts yi^&ich 
VOL. II. s “ ^ 
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have been but too often the handmaids of am¬ 
bition, and have served but to render their 
possessor, either in" a political' or ecclesiastical 
li<Tht, the tyrant and .enslafv^er of his species. 
Among these,, no one has been wrested to 
‘worse purposes, or more effectually subserved 
''the'machinations of tyranny, hypocrisy, and 
superstition, than eloquence, whether flowing 
from the pen or tongue. In the huler capacity, 
‘ indeed, it has done more mischief than the 

>/■ • O ' 

sword, anil not only imposed upoo, and led 
astray, the thoughtless and ignorant multitude, 
but, in nulnberless instances, the wise, the good, 
the greot.^ To distrust, therefore, such a dan¬ 
gerous faculty, unless supported ,by a corres¬ 
ponding rectitjide of conduct, should be the 
duty ©f every prudent man and the •following 
lines of bur aiithor, which inculcate the ne- 
cessity for such caution in the most emphatic 
language, maj^ be considered in the light of a 

I > 

salutary beacon. I would particularly call 
attention to the concluding stanza, as alike 
admirable for its {orce and perspicuity. 
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ELOQUENCE. 

f \ 

To speak, or write 

Things which dare meet the 5ear9hii^ light, 
Solid discourses pds’d with ht 
Judgment, and trimm*d with handsome, wit; 
Sweet numbers, which can Pleasure’s soul distil* 
And thro’ the willing heart thrir conquests thrill; 

* t 

Wcrds *;uned by 

The heavenly sphere’s high melody* 

Which with Devotion’s music ring. 

And the Creator's glory sing, 

Words which with charming ravishment surprise, 
And all the hearers’ souls imparadise; 

Is brave, I grant: 

And yet no certain argument 
But he who^thus doth speaker write 
May be a son” of swarthy night; 

Nor must we think to calculate of men 
By the sole horoscope of tongue or pen. 

I . 

That man for oie,^ 

Not in whose words, but 4eeds I ^ee, 

'• ■* ■ j 

s 2 
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Zeal’s gallant flames. I dare not found 

Substantial worth upon a sound : 

His only is the solid excellence 
Of rhetoric> whose life’s his eloquence. 

Yet whatever may have been the privations 
r.nd' disappointments which our author was 
condemned to experience, in consequence of 
the temporary overthrow •of the constitution in 
church and state, we know that he waited the 
return of tetter times with laith, and charity, 
and ho^e; and the poems now before me, which 
were written during the gloomiest period of 
national anarchy, exhibit, in almost every page, 
proofs of this happy dispusition, proofs not only 
of his piety and Christian forgiveness, but of 
that clieerfulness and alacrity of spirit which 
could only spring from a mind conscious of 
having acted well, and thcreibre at peace within 
itself. Tliere are, in particular, four poems 
towards *the conclusion of the series, entitled 
** The Times,” “ Idleness,” Hope,” and 
“ Content,” which strongly mark tliis character 
of the man. h'rom the Jirst 1 give two stanzas, 
as according ar. admirable lesson for those who, 
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without reforming themselves, complain of the 
badness of the times: the language, it is true, 
is simple and unadorned, but on that account,’ 
perhaps, only the more forcible and strikinp* 

Why sl^pder jve the times 1 
What crim'es 

Have days and years, that we 
Thus charge on them iniquity ? 

If we would rightly scan, 

’Tis not the times are bad, but man. •. 

If thy desire it be 

To see 

The times prove ^ood, be thou 
But such thyself, a.id surely know 

That all thy days to thee 

ShaU, spite of mischief, happy be. 

‘ 

The third on Mope is entitled, from its very 
subject, to a more poetical treatment, and it 
accordingly meets with it in the following very 
beautiful lines: 


Bear up: 

Yet still bear up: no bark did e*fr 
By stooping to 'the storm of fear : 
Escape the tempest’s wrath U— 
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Hope, tho* slow she be, and late, 

Yet outruns swift time and fjiite; 

And afprehand iave^ to be 
With' most remote Aiturity. ' 

Hojpe 1, cpmfcrt in distress; 

^ Hope is in misfortune bliss : 

' Hope in sorrow is delight; 

Hope is day in darkest night: 

Hope cas^s* her (Anchor upward, where 
No storm durst ever domineer. 

' -**'',Trukt Hope, a!?d ba 
Assured that she 

Will bid/hed welcome to security. 


Against- the violence^ the tempest, indeed, 
which raged on all sides 'around Lim during a 
series^ of ^thp 4ipst. turbulent years which this 
country ever experienced, our poet possessed 

«. f , i 

another resource, which', next io religion, has 

been found most efficiei^.in reconciling man to 

the lititneroiis e^vils which' await him in this sub^ 

lunary state; for we learn Irom the history of 

his lifet that the aifectipn of his friends and the 

( 

love of, h:.s family were with him under all his 
afflictions alad trials. , . 

To i)is, in fact, the poems I am now noticing 
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bear testimony, in aflmost every page; for they 
speak of friendship and domestic enjoyment in 
language vdiose sincerity will scarcely admit of 
a doubt. He who was entitled from 
to record the,first of*these tJesjftilgB ii>tlki sub- * 
se(]uent terms, could not, under? any cirpum- 
stances, be deemed an unfortunate man: 


Parental kindness cold mry grow> 

And filial duty cease to glow ;' 

Ev’ii inatrimoiiml fervor iilay 
Be chill, and faint, and die away : • > 

But Friendship's resolute heat 

With loyalty’s eternal pulse doth beat. ' 

» 

But there is no production in tht^ volume be¬ 
fore me which so uiidisguisedly and decidedly 
unveils to us th^ amiable character • td* oiir bard, 
and the happiness which he felt by his own 
fire-side, as the second of two poems entitled 

Home.” ' There is an earnestness,' a naivettS 

, » 

in the language of this little piece, which must. 
steal into every heart, and which brings before 
us, infinitely better than a* more pcli^^ed aad ‘ 
elaborate dicticn would do, .a di|ti^ct and^low-^ 
ing picture of the coniforCa which werd^Wont to 

s, 4 
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cheer his humble roof. I know not, indeedi 
where» in so short a compass# can be found, 
throughout the whole range of English poetry, 
and heart-fett an'expression of do- 
tiiestip .ease mid refaxation. 

< 

Home’s home, altho’ it reached be 
Thro* wet and dirt and night; tho’ heartily 
1 welcomeC^was/ yet something sCill, 

Methinks, w^ wanting to fulfil 

C t r 

Contexri,’s odd appetite: no cheer, 

Say I, so goofl as that which meets me here, 

r* 

f* 

Here, here at home : not that my board 
I find witU quainter, richer dainties stor’d; 

* No, my'high welcome all in this 

* Cheap simple word presented is, 

My Home; a word so dearly sweet, 

That all variety in it 1 meet. 

When Pm^abroad, my joys are so, 

And therefore they to me seem strangers too: 

1 may salute them lovingly, 

I 

But must not too familiar be: 

Some ceifemonious points there are 
Which me trom pleasure’s careless freedom bar. 

I ^ * aft A 
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But Home, sweet Home, released me 
From anxious joys, into the liberty 
Of unsolicitous delight; 

Which howsoever mean and slight, 

By being absolutely free 
Enthrones ire in Contentment's monarchy. 

% 

To this poem on the blessings of his own 
fire-side, the last which I purpose selecting from 
the works of Dr. Beaumont, 1 shall now annex^^ 
as in some degree accordant with the subject of 
homefelt happiness, here so strikingly illustrated, 
a few Sonnets from my own pen, the offspring 
of feelings and circunrstances of no unusual oc¬ 
currence in the routiiie of social and domestic 
life. 
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SONNET 1. 


WOMAN. * 

Wh£^ burns, the Sun on h's meridian height, 

No friend has he to share the lonely hour, 

Till, as he journies near his western bower, 

Her step in mee^^nesff cloth'd and deWy light, 

Forth comes the Moon in modest* beauty bright, 
Her vAce the love-lute, and her brekth the flower; 
. , His heart is touch’d, he feels the tender power, 
Owns her niiid veign^ and yields to her the night* 

A ' * 

So glare the fervors that around the brows 
Of lonely yeiith a fiery splendour lea\e, 

Till Woman comes, to whisper blameless vows, 
And bid the heart its perfect bliss, receive: 

To her we owe that of lifeV race, the close 
Breathes the still sweetness of a moonlight eve. 


* Written in a lady’s album. 
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SONNET II. 


TO MRS. DR AKE, 

ON THE A NNIV^RS \RY OF OUR ^ARR^'AuE. 


Once more the morn returns with joyous brow. 
The BmjUng morn> thatb} my pheltaring side 
Placed, thee a modest and contented bride, . 
That made me happy, and still finds me so! 
Here, in the bosom ot* domestic e^e, 

Blest wi,th thy love, thy approbativ^a blest, 

A cheerful mansion .pnd a mind at rest, 

With books, with leisure, and the wish to please, 

• 

Be it our task, our grateful task, to rear 
The chtTub boyj, still prattling in our ear, 

To deeds of virtue ; n<ay he so be taught, 

That he shall feel, and value as he,ought, 
Beyond.all other boons to mankind giyeu, . 

A stainless conscience, and the smile of heaven ! 

September 8. 1810. 


I * 
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SONNET III. 

T<y ^RS. DRAKE. 

Dorwent! since^to thy wild shore, 

Near Matlock’s tufled rocks and mineral cells, 
The bridal partner of my breast I bore, 

And scaled thyiringed slopes, and triid thy deUs, 
{Jour years have fled! To these sweet scenes once 
mofe 

We will return; ^what time the sun-light dwells 
Reclined on wood, or stream, or mountain hoar 
At eve, and sound the distant village bells: 

II 

f 

Thjre, as we'Vender with our blithesome boy, 
Derwedt’s desultory torrents roar, 

IPleas’d shall we own the fears that erst our joy 
Could temper in its bud, are felt no more: 
Happy, my Love, that each succeeding day 
Has fix’d t^at jo]% but chas’d the fears away! 

' September SASH. 
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SONNET IV.* 

TO MRS. DR A IvE. 

Ah me ! what days of sorrow and co.nplaint,, 

What fever’d nights, by sleep or ease unblest, 
What dread convulsions threat’ning to arrest 
The (alt'ring heart-pulse, tremulous and faint. 

What pangs that mock the power of words topaipt»' 
Have worn this trance, since last, in Sweet smiles 
drest, , 

Return’d our nuptial morn, and swelled each 
breast 

^ * 

With love and joy which no pale feat might taint 1 

I 

, For health once more this faded cheek reluming/ 
For hope soft-stealing on my anxious view. 

For spirits bland their t'ormer seat resuming, 

To Mercy throned, flow fotth my thanks anew I 
And next, my Love, for care thy n'ghts consuming, 
For countless aid, to thee this verse be due ! 

a 

September 8. 1814. ^ 

J ' mm 

* TVritten afU^r tlie author hod sldwly r^vei^ from a 
violent spasmodic afl^tion of theaheart. % 
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SONNET V. 
m.5IRS. DRAKE. 

Hope corner to all so sang the bard sublime,* 
In strains that glow with fire, and breathe of 
heaven } 

And lo! athwarUthe shades that changeful Jime 
' Hath o'er our fields of sun-shine darkly driven, > 

4| -IL 

Steals from, her laughing eye you beams of light; 

Yes, in kind njercy to our prayers are given 
These cher^bs sweet, and these, ere sinks our night, 
Shall soften and shall cheer the glooiu of even: 

I 

Th ^se, when the stream of years hath lapsed away, 
Dlmm'd the shrunk eye, and turn'd our tresses gray, 

I 

jShall many a blessing round our dr/elling shed ; 
These, where the pale moun gleams our reliques 
nigh, , 

Trace our^past Ipve with many a deep-drawn sigh, 
An^ baUie with frequent tears our lonely bed. ' 

ileptember BASIS, 


*■ Milton, 
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SONNET VL 

ON RECEIVING FROM VORK A PROFILE OF MY 
MOTHER, I ^ THE 91 ST YEAR OF HER aGE, 

Yes, these are features which 1 must revere 

\ 

And love, whilst life shall last, and thought shall 
flov/.; 

Features which bid in their prime freshness glow- 
Scenes of my youthful home, that now appear, 
Through the long vista of each distant year, 

Fair as the hues which live in yon bAight bow 
Spanning the arch of heaven! Features that 
* bestow' ' 

Thoughts of parental love, how fond, how dear! 

My mother 1 Time hath blanch’d thy tresses gray, 
Nor with its wonted lustre gleaips thine, eye;. 
But spared, in mercy spar’d, thy menial day, 

Nor touch'd one chord that bids the heart reply; 
Dear God I how shall I with due fervor pay 
Thanks meet for this great boon, ere yet 1 die! 
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Of the following stanzas I have only to ob¬ 
serve, that they are the productions of a vety 
^oung friend, in whose v/elfare I feel deeply in¬ 
terested. ' ‘ " 

They would not, howevfer, havo been inserted 
in the§e pages, h^d I not thought them pos¬ 
sessed of some claim to approbation totally in¬ 
dependent of any bias in their favour which, 
from relationslifp or ^personal affection, 1 might 
be conoewed to entertain for them. 

M. i < 

TO 

NATHAN DRAKE, M.D., 

ON READ1N3 HIS NARRATIVE' ENTITLED THE 
VALLEY OF THE RYE.*' 

1 . 

O \ THAT once more, sweet Rivaiulx! I could view 
Thy ruin’d abbey venerably gray. 

Just as the setting sun, v(;ith fond adieu, 

Flung o’er thine ivy'd walls his parting ray; 
That, gazing on the spot, I then might say, 

“ Beneath this sacred turf there lie interr'd 
The bones of many, mightiest in their day 
Andjiiusl*.^ thus, methought the,scene rec.4.T’d, 
And pensive st'*ains arose, more sad than night's 
sweet bird. 
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2 . 

They ceased, and all was still, except the breeze 
That swept o’er inoss-g'*own tow .r and mould’ring 
stone, 

And whistlei thro’ some hollow leafless trees* 
That grew alike forsaken and alone : 

And now and then, by fits, a sullen moan 
Would se^'m to issue from "he ca^ern’d ground 
Where rest the dead ; and oft, in gentlest tone. 
Responsive echoed t!.at worn pile arounu, 

Of falling waters near, a soft and gurgling sound. 



But hark! the same melodious notes once mor^i 
Returning, Oil me with' a pleasing dread, * 

I 

As sepulchres and tombs slow murmuring o’er, 
They breathe a requiem for?the hallow’d dead: 
Again they vanish’d, and I fondly said, 

** O ever shall this spot be held most dear, 

<< For old and blind the minstrel hither led, 
Waked his lorn harp; — e’en now that harp I 
hear, 

** A.id loved L^uellyn’s lay still lingei..: ear?* 


VOL. II. 
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No. xvni. 

,No cloud 

Of anger shall remain ; but peace assured 
And reconcilement. 

Milton. 


JNo time 'was lost on the part of Shakspeare in 
carrying his plan into execution. * The next 
morning saw him on his way to London, having 
nreviously requested of Montchensey, that 
Helen, for reasons simiLr to those which had 

iiilfuenced him with regard to Hubert, might 

\ 

not be. acquainted with the purport of his journey. 
He passed through Stretford, and Mrs. Hall, 
to whom, as being ^eatly attached to Helen, 

lie communicated his vieWs and wishes, accom- 

< 1 ^ 

* Tliat Shakspeare's influence with his noble friends South¬ 
ampton ai^d Pembroke, and through them with the ministers of 
the day, was adequate to effecting what 1 bare attributed to 
his iiiterfe^.eti'^ ^^avo not the smallest doubt; espec-iay.v.„when 
it is confidered, ^hat James himself was, this period, proud 
of bei^/thoiight tlfe friend ind patron of the poet of Macbeth. 
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panied him to town, anxious not only for die 
happiness of her young friend, but apprehensive 
lest her father’s exertions, both of body and 
mind, should be too much for ’I's strength. • 

His first object on reaching th^; capital Was^ 
to obtain an interviev. with I^ord Southanipton, 
who had formerly, as we have already hinted, 
been intimate with the Nevilles, and had used 
what little interest he possessed with Elizabeth 
in behalf of the unfortunate Raym^'r:d. His 
Lordship was now, howcve’*, high in favour 
with King James; so far back or the 4th of 

June 1610, he had officiated as carver at the 

» 

magnificent festival which was given in honour 
of young flenry’s assumption of the title of 
Prince of Wales; and but two years before the 
present period, namely in the July of 1613, he 
had entertained his Majesty at his house in the 
New Forest, whither he had returned from an 
expedition to the continent, expressly for this^ 
purpose. Since then he had been present with f 
Lord Herbert of Cherburyy at the siege-of 
Rees, iij the Dutchy of Cleve^ and -va^, ■at -ihe' 
time of this visit of our poet to tlve metropolis^ 
in the full zenith of his reputation, as a 

T 
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courtier and a patron of literature. His aifectioii 
for Shakspeare was well known, to be almost 
unbounded, as soon as he had heard the 
very extraordint';y narrative which the poet 
had to-communicate, he })ledged 1 imself to do 
all in, his po\;er not only<to ascertain the fate 
of Raymond Neville, but to procure, if possible, 
an ample pardon both for the father, and for 
him whom there was every reason to suppose his 
son. 

With this view, having previously ascertained 
from Shakspeare’s enquiries that the house 
through which* Simon Fraser had been wont to 
receive his .»alary for the education of Hubert, 
knew nothing further of what had become of 
Nfeville,^ than thdt when they last heard of him, 
he was supposed to be at Paris, his Lordship 
immediately wrote to the English Ambassador 
at the Court of Louis the Thirteenth, or rather 
^of the Regent ""Mary de Medicis; requesting 
.that he would instantly make every search 
which cthe government and the police would 
allo*v him to institute, in order to discover if 
Raymond N^ill^, whom he meiitibned as having 
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formerly been his^ friend, were still in being, 
and under whrt circumstances. 

The re mit of this applicatioT' ,vas, that in a 
few weeks Lord Southampton received inform¬ 
ation, that N iville, of* whose exiJtenoo- he had 
long despaired, had teen discoveied in a prison 
in the French metropolis, having been confined 
there better than two years for debt; an event 
scaixely to be wondered at when it was recol¬ 
lected 4hal his estates in England lad been 
confiscated, and that, in all probability, the 
uncertain profession of arms had ' een his sole 
source of revenue. 

As the charge of a treasonable correspond- 
eiice, however, had never'* been substanti'ited 
against Tiaymond Neville, it was no dihicult 
task on the part of Lord ^Southampton, con¬ 
sidering the length of time his friend had been 
a sufferer, to influenr*c Jam^ in his favour; nor 
was his Majesty’s inclination to mercy not a 
little strengthened' when he learnt the extra¬ 
ordinary particulars connect^ with the &te of 
the ex'le, and that Shakspeare toe, for' ickom* 
he professea' the highest admiri^rtion, **was yet 

T 3 
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more interested than even His Lordship in the 
. success of the suit. He granted^ therefore, and 
with great good will, a full pp'^don tC‘ both the 
fat^»^r and t^e with an entire restoration of 
prbpeiey* to ^ the former, he .Extension of 
mercy, howeVer, •to the "wild associates with 
whom Hubert had been connected, was a pro¬ 
position w’hich ^emai^ded further consideration; 
l^ut, iafter weighing all the circumstances of the 
case, anfifmore especially the fact that they had 

tharacter little differing from 
deer-stalkers, an offence then 
viewed in a somewhat too venial light, and that 
many of thehi were very young men, and some 
evfen related to families of distinction in the 
country^ this also was in a few days assented to, 
under the implied condition of instant and total 
dispersion. 

. Nothing more, therefor:!, was now requisite 
. than to mftke arrangements for the liquidation 
%f the debts of the elder Neville, a business 
which,'Ultder the reversion of the attainder, was 
spei’dily feffeftcd.. **Letters w'ere then* Witten 

* t. 

to the' pr^soxier,* both by Soilthampton and 


lately assumed ^ 
that of confmon 
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Shakspeare, and forwarded along with the gra¬ 
cious act of the English Monarch, to our Am¬ 
bassador pt Paris. 

During these negotmtions, v hich necussarily 
occupied se' eral w^eks,, Shakspciare .w'th his 
daughter Susanna resided in the house of his 
tenant John Robinson, near the Wardrobe in 
Blackfriars, property .which the poet had pur¬ 
chased about two years before. Hence, from 
time to time, had he written to Eustace Mont- 
chensey, stating minutely the progress which 
Lord Southampton and himself haid made iu 
the task they had undertaken. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as the last despatches had been forwarded 
to Paris, Shakspeare, at the particidar desire of 
his friend Eustace, set off fpr Wyeburne Iloll} 
having previouL:ly requested in their joint names, 
in the letter which he had written to Neville, 
that as soon as he had landed in England, he 
would, without stopping a day io the metropolis, 
hasten into Derbyshire. 

The time, however, had passed pleasantly 
with o*\r poet during his residence in Lon^Jon.* 
His friends ih^re, and no map had more^ 
flocked round him with the heartiest ^'eelings 

T ^ 
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and deb'ght. With his late fellms^ Hemynge, 
Burbage, and CondelJ, he spenrt many happy 
hours, not oni", at the Globe and Blackfriais, 
j jbu^, at',their rei^^jctive houses in*'St. Mary's, 
'‘A'lderftianbufy, 'Holywell Street^ Shoreditch, 
and Fulham,** where thd recollection of the 
numerous very curious circumstances and 
events, both joculai; and* serious, ,which had 
9 heqHered their'dramatic career, furnished an 
almost LKesfhaukible fuii^l for conversation. 
But, above all, was; he gratified in again min¬ 
gling with hw old associates in the literary and 
poetical world, 'with Jonsoi), Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Seiden, Cai*ew, Donne, ;ind many others, at 
the,/Mermaid in Cornhill. This celebrated 
Club hqld severlil full and extra meetings on , 
bis account, and here were once 'more resumed 
those lively and interesting “ wit-combats," of 
which Beaumont sevehil c years after, in his 
letter to J©n,soN'from the country, says, 


if 


What things have we seen, 

Done at the Mermaid I heard words that have been 
So nimbler so full of subtle flame 
As if tKatj ev 2 ry one from whom they came. 

Had KD^nt vo put his whofe wit in a jest. 
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It was on the night previous to Shakspeare’s 
departure froir London, that he and Ben 
Jonson, ha/ing leA; the Merraa»^^ together, at 

a somewhat late houi^, the cjiiversation im- 

^ ^ * * 

turally turne*- upon* lh« friends* whom the 
former was about to revisit Bjii harf been 


much struck, as we have seen, both with the 


manners and appearance of Helen Montchen- 
sey, on his late trip to Stratford, and now learn¬ 
ing from Shakspeare, that owing to the late train 
of events, there would, in alLprbbability, soon 
be a marriage feast at Wyeburne^ “ Body ot 
me, my dear Will,” he exclaimed, as he took 
his parting leave of the poet, “ an there be a 
wedding at the Hall, you shall see me among 
the guests. Tell Master Montchensey^ there¬ 
fore, with my kind affections, that I have not 
forgotten his invitation, and that should he give 
away his bonny Hefon diis autumn, I will do 
my best to grace the nuptials.” 

After spending a day or two at New-Place 
on his route, Shakspeare was received at Wye- 


burne ’**ith the most sincere mid her rtfelt* plea¬ 
sure. Montchcnsey hadjpassed, ijjdeed. 

die absence of his friend, a hurried* 

• » 


r during; 
^nd an 
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anxious time, nor was Helen, though ignorant 
of the precise object of Shakspeare’s expedition 
to town, scarcely less uneasv or apprehensive; 
for she could r^t but infer from what had fallen 
under her obs^rvatiqn previous to the poet’s 
deparfilre, aiid fVom what had since casually, 
and almost unconsciously dropped from her 
father’s lips, during his moments of abstraction, 
that something of essential importance both to 
his hapnmess, and to that of Hubert’s and her 
own, hung in the balance. Her only solace, 
in fact, had been that of unbosoming her sor¬ 
rows to her beloved friend Agnes Clifford, to 
' whom she rent a minute account of all that had 
hanpened 'ince their visit to Stratford, inti- 
Djating a wish at the same time that, should 
circumstances assume a more favourable aspect, 
Agnes would pay her annual visit at the Hall, 
whilst the Bard of Avon was yet with them. 

Under this* -state of painful uncertainty at 
Wyeburne, whilst Montchensey was anxiously 
awaiting <^he arrival of Neville, and Helen knew 
not what t'> hope cr dread, the cheerfr^ coun¬ 
tenance and engaging convers*'tion of Shak- 
speare proved a cord'al to their hearts. He 
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took, indeed, an early opportunity of whisper¬ 
ing to H^len, without entering further into the 
aifmr, that in a fw days he trusted all would 
be well, both’at the hall and i '4 the coitaore. 
With Hubert,’however, *he deemed %t nooessary 
in one particular at Itast, to be n.ore explicit, 
for he had his pardon, and that of his associates 
in his charge, and he much wished, that before 
Raymond Neville could reach Wyebume, the 

dispersion of these fre'^booters could be effected. 

_ • 

Simon Fraser, he understood, had been re¬ 
peatedly with Montchensoy during Us absence, 
and had told him that Hubert, who often called 
at the cottage, was, he believed, seriously and 
earnestly engaged in endeavouring to bring 0 ’»er 
his companions to a subservicricy to hi§ views 
and wishes, a piece of information which Induced 
Shakspeare, the morning following his arrival 
at the Hall, to pay n early visit to the good 
old man. He found Simon and his wile, de¬ 
lighted beyond measure at the sudden and en- . 
tire alteration which had taken plac^ m the 
sentimo.its and conduct of th^ir dear ^hild,* as 
they fondly termed Hubert Gray, an<t j’eady. 
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almost to worship their friend Shakspeare as 
the author of so blessed a change. 

* 

“ My- worthy friends,” exclaimed the poet, 
endeavouring ^o moderate their * too warm ex¬ 
pressions o*' acknowlecigment, ‘J^^thank not me, 
but’Him of-whom I araHhe humblest of instru- 

t 

fnents; and recollect I beseech you, that it is 
for one whom I have every'reason to believe 
the son of my*dear and long-lost companion, 
diat I fjpve been making,these efforts.” 

The words “ God bless you !” had just es- 
' caped die* lips of the grey-haired minstrel, as 
about to reply, when the door of the room 
dpening, there stood before them Hubert Gray. 
Atf exclan^ation of rapture and iVstonishment 
kuVst from the* youth on beholding Shakspeare, 
and thfe next moment, throwing himself at the 
feet of the bard, be took his hand, and with a 


look in which the deepesj^^ anxiety was painted, 
he faintly uttered, “ And have you found my 
parents ?” 

JDearest Hubert P* replied the poet, raising 
him fronS ♦^he groiKid, whilst tears start'^d in iiis 
eyes, 1 wou]d I could this ^moment fully 
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gratify your heart; but I can, however, venture 
to say, that a few days, a very few da 3 ^s, will 
no\)^, 1 think, decide the question, and I do 
trust to our mutual satisfaction. In the nean* 
time, my son^ and a5 Jir^parat^ory,to the dis 
closure we are looking forward to, I present 
you with tliis, a full pardon from our most 
gracious soverei^ for,yourself and your asso¬ 
ciates, who are prepared, I Dope, to avail them¬ 
selves of the royal mercy with promptitude and 
thankfulness.” 

“ With that generous enthusiasm my noble ’ 

friend,” returned Hubert, ‘‘ which is sometimes 

» 

found to burn witli a pure and intense dame i.i 
the breasts even of the most lawless, these men 

have agreed to sacrifice their predatory habit.; 

• •. * 

for the w'eltare of their leader, and will,’I have 

no doubt, on the sight of this instrument, im¬ 
mediately disperse; and though their wants and 
mode of life have been such as do not easily 
accord with the regular and even current of 
society, 1 am convinced their re-union is not to 
be apprehended, influenced as I kno''*’ they lyill 
be, not merely by the consciousness of the sig- ^ 
nal vengeance wfiich may follow any contempt 
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of this remarkable act of leniency, but by the 
honourably "felt necessity of preserving their 
good faith.” * ^ 

• “ Hasten tli^n, my'dear son,” cried the poet, 
finxic^Hs to «esc8pe‘^ironV the reit/zrated exclam¬ 
ations of gratitud/i whicb now burst forth from 

* f 

the lips of both Hubert and his foster parents, 
hasten to arrange tliis business with those 

• t t 

whom I am nC/w hajwy to^erm your late asso¬ 
ciates, returning hither as soon as possible, • 
hold yourself irureadiness to attend me at the 
' Hall at a moment’s notice.” Saying this, and 
repeatedly acknowledging by his looks the bless- 
fOgs which followed his footsteps, he hurried 
frpin the cottage and its kind-hearted inhabit¬ 
ants, rejoicing * that he had it now in his power 
to tell Eustace Montchensey tl^at Hubert Gray 
was no longer a companion and chief of free¬ 
booters, * ^ 

It was abottt noon on the fourth day after 
this meeting at the cottage of Simon Fraser, 
that as the family at the Hall were walking in 
one of the home ^plantations, Peter came with 

' i ^ 

informAtion,^^ that a gentleman^was just arrived 
as if from a long journey, and had asked to 
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speak with Master Sliakspeare. “ Show him into 
the library,” cried Montchensey in evident agi¬ 
tation, whilst Shakspcare glancing a significant 
look at his fiiend, hastened afte) the servant. • 

It is scarce'^ itecess*!a/y sajj, after ^yhat Iils 
been made known to the reader, that this* person 
was Raymond Neville. The two long separated 
friends embraced eaqh other under emotions 
which would not for some time allow eitln^r of 
them to speak. At length Neville, collecting him¬ 
self as it were with painful effortj^ exclaimed in a 
hurried tone, and with a look in wh’ch fear and 
hope were nearly equally blended, “ Is Hubert 

I 

Gray — is my soA alive ?” 

“ He is, and well!” returned Shaksptare, 

and, le*t me add, that the qijcstion you Ifeve 

• # 

just asked, has afforded me nearly jiS' much 
pleasure as even you can derive from the reply.” 
And here he entered into a fuller detail than 
he had done in his letter to his friend- of what 
had occurred both in the family of Montchensey 
and of Simon Fraser, in consequence of the 
profound mystery which he, Neville, had nre- 
served with reg^ird b('th to his own existence 
and the parentage of Hubert, painting, rn>strong 
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colours, wliat had been, and still were, the dan¬ 
ger and the sulTerings of his son, of his sister, 
and of Montchensey.- As soon as he had 
briefly done thi/l, he nlng th'e bell,oand ordering 
the servant'^to tbll ^is .nAster thrf*c they should 
*be ^ad to see him immediately. Excuse me,” 
TWfe continued, “ for thus hurrying you into the 
presence of Montchensey, but I am desirous, as 
hevi^apprised of ydlir, arrival, and anxious for 
admission, that he should be relieved as soon 
as possible from the torture of suspense.” 

■* At this moment, and as Neville was about to 
enquire furtl>er after his sister, Montchensey 
e&tered, and Shakspeare, polluting to the former 
as he’advanced, and exclaiming at the same 
tin^e, “ The father of Hubert Gray !”* he took 
hand t)f each and united them. ‘‘ Mhy Hca- 
ven bless you both,” he continued, “as this 
shall prove a pledge of lasting union !” 

The splemnity of the appeal was such as 
' might have influenced men much less inclined 

to reconcilement than were Eustace Montchen- 

• •• 

sey and Raymond Neville; the former^ indeed, 
had discovcfifed his error almost immediately 
after iik connhission,. but, though thoroughly 
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repentant of the deed, incidents had followed in 
its train i^fhich had ever since robbed him of all 
peace of mii.d ; wh’Ist the latter, owing to a sin¬ 
gular combination of circiimst irices., hrd re¬ 
mained totall}? ignorant ol the real cuiisc of 
Montcheiisey’s attack u])on him, until a cosua] 
mention of it in the letter which he had just 
received from Shakspeare, suddenly unveiled 
the truth, and placed before liirn the folly and 
cnoiinity of his conduct, which, by s”iFvling the 
malignant passion of revenge to s} ay his breast, 
had deprived him oi‘ an early oppurtiinity of 
ascertiiining the fact, aud had, as its bitter con¬ 
sequence, plunged not only hims'If and his 
imagined betrayer, but bis sister and his soil, 

r 

into countless misery and distress. 

When, therefore, Mrmtehensey, recaUing to 
his recollection his disasti'ous mistake, began to 
implore the forgivcne..s of his brolhcr-iu'law, 
the latter instantly interrupted him I y saying, 

Seek not forgiveness from me, my dear Eustiice, 
who have much moie rcasou to iusk it from 
yourself.” “ Indeed 1 ” cried - the , a^ t ^mished 
Montchensey, “in whtCt'way? 
thought you more sinned. against thai? siaiiing, 

VOL. II. u* * 
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and this assertion, 1 confess, excites my wonder 
even more than did ^^our sudden and ur.account- 
able disappeara^cc immedial^ly alter our last 
un^tappy meetVr^.”. * 

“ Vou shall judge for yourselve^, my friends,” 

replied Neville, for 1* will unbosom myself 

unto you without reserve. Your past sufferings, 

« 

Eustace, call for the avowal; and the unparelleled 
exertions of our great Benefactor here, as amiable 
in his Vil tiies as he is unequalled in his talents, 
have a like de.nand upon my confidence.” 

‘‘ Thou^ast not forgotten, friend Neville, I 
perceive,” said the poet smiling, “ tliy wonted 
love for panegyric; but. proceed, 1 pry thee, with 
thy narrative, and let us hear by what marvel¬ 
lous ri,ean.3, by what wizard art, thou wert able, 
lodged as it were in the arms of death, to vanish 
from all eyes, to escape from all enquiry.” 

You will ^doubtless 'recollect, my friends,” 
continued' Neville, “ the charge so falsely and 
so maliciously brought against me during the 
last cagij^iaign of Essex in Ireland, a charge 
wfiichj, owing to circumstances ^ springii.g from 
my attainment to the daughter of 

Tyroaie, admitted of sO plau.sible a colouring, as 
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to close the ear of Elizabeth, then irritated by 
the failure^ of the expedition, to all represent* 
atioiis in jny favour. In short, I was compelled 
to fly (or niy K(e; but wishing, b< fore I b-de a 
final adieu to Eritain, to see iieitha, and to en-i 
trust her witli the ca;e of my child, I cume 
hither, though under the most imminent risk of 
detection, and contrived through the agency of 
two faithful servants, who followed me cautious¬ 
ly, and by agreement, from Ireland, a^d were 
natives of the country, to apprise Bertha of my 
situation, and to appoint a day and h' ur for our 
meeting. 

‘‘ So closely, indeed, was I pur‘-:ued by 
enemies, at tne head of whom was the wreul* 
who had formerly addressed my‘ sister, that I 
did not dare to make myself known even to 
Simon Fraser, though assured of his fidelity, 
lest I should bring ruin upon his head. A 
similar motive, together with the circumstance 
that I knew you not personally, whilst I was 
moreover aware that you difRired widely from 
me in politics, induced a similar resolution w^th 
regard to yourselfi and has laid, m fact, the . 
foundation of all our mutual misery. , * 
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Think then, thus situated, thus dogged, as 
it were, by blood-hounds, whattmust have been 
my feelings, as edarmed by ^he exclamation of 
Bevth'^, who Ctijled out In terror the name of her 
husband, I beheld yon, Montchensey, rushing 
sword in hadd upon m^, and branding me as 
you came forward with the name of villain ! 
The Irst idea which flashed upon my mind was, 
^hat you had become .an instrument in the hands 
of my f^rjfecutors, a pr'^possession which, on 
recovering fr«()ni* the state of insensibility in 
which I htid been left by the issue of the con¬ 
test, was encouraged by the presence of those 
1^0 ^hen* surrounded me, 'and who, I soon 
Ic&rnt, weie the officers of justice.^ Tliey had 
fraced^ lUQ, I understood, to Wyeburne, had 


followe^ me to the place of interview with 
Bertha, and had found me weltering in my 
^blood. Their first objeo'i, as soon as they dis¬ 
covered -llijat life was not extinct, had been to 
convey me to some distance from Wyeburne, 
lest a /rescue should be attempted. It was here, 

in me»jj'liovel^ and in one of the most s'^cluded 
\ 

glens^ of ThountakivVUs diJJlrfct, that I gra- 
•dually recovered iny^Tslrength, though not with- 
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out being tracked by the ingenuity and perse- 
verance of my Irish followers. TJiese faitliful 
seyvants, rr rather friends, as I might more' 
properly tcria them, had, after hunting ^'ut my 
place of detcation, waiched li ght and day f<^>r. 
an opportunity of liberating pie from the fangs 
of my gaolers. They were not able, however,' 
to effect their purpose, until having recruited 
sufficient strength to enable me to travel, on 
the second day of my removal from the cottage, 
as we were passing through f> w^od towards-the 
dusk of the evening, and one of the ^^irce officers 
who attended me had lingered behind, he was 
suddenly attacked by these brrve fello.irs, 
wounded, and disarmed, before his coinpaniciis 
could come to his assistance. I need scaicoly 
add, that anus having been thrown t«> me by 
one of my servants, I gave them every aid in 
my power, and we finally succeeded, after a des¬ 
perate struggle, in disabling cur opponents,- 
leaving them in a state which would at least; 
preclude them, for a long time, fronij all possi¬ 
bility .oF pursuit. 

** The first ^nqulrj% which I made of my 
liberators, who had ivmuined l)>r some!'days 

V 3 




Wyeburne after niy seizure, was as to what had 
circulateil there relative to myself and Mont- 
chenscy, and I was rejoiced to find J^hat though 
the di^^appeara.iife of the wounded man had ex- 
cited a great^^ant^ general surprise, my name had 
hot i-ranspired, hushed up, as I presumed, by the 
Care and caution, and injunction of my oppo¬ 
nent. They further told .me, that the grief and 
reixrJrse of Montchcn.«ey, under the firm per¬ 
suasion that he had slain tlie stranger, was 

c 1^ f o ^ 

reported to be^extrenie, allowing him scarce a 
moment’s .^eace night or day; a piece of in¬ 
formation which, at first, 1 could not credit, so 
ui. accountable did it appear to me that the man 
wlio had evidently sought my life, should feel 
rogx'et at the success of Ids attempt. Subsequent 

s 

enquiry, however, made not only previous to my 
leaving England, but for years after reaching the 


continent, lefl me no doul^t as to the fact, and 1 
'now shucjfl;n’ to record, that I enjoyed a malig¬ 
nant spirit of revenge in employing every effort 
to. prevent a knowledge of my existence ever 


mitigating* .the suiTerings of my supposed be¬ 
trayer. ' 


It'was in Kirtlierar.^ of this unchristian-like 
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design, that, when jast before my bidding fare¬ 
well to niy native land, as 1 then thought for 
ever, J wished to place i :y little Hubert under 
the care of Simon Fraser, the only individual 
whom I cou’d then t*’ust with such an I 

represented ^nni not only as llie son ot a frienr*, 
but charged Simon, as he valued my sal’ety, nay, ’ 
my very existence, never to mention my name 
in the transaction, nor #‘ven t^ hint ihat he 
knew I was" in being, requiring from him a pi\>- 
niise to this effect, under the mosc soiemn and 
sacred obligations. Indeed by no one, save this 
faithful retainer of iny father’s house, my banker, 
of whose sileiic^ 1 \^as well assured, and my 
friend Shrkspeare hei 3, was I Known tL be sur¬ 
viving; and the latter, in the only letter which 
he received from me many years ago, was en¬ 
joined, under the sam«. plea of persoivil security 
to inyselli a like degree of secrecy as to the fact 
of my existence. And wbai has been ! he result 
of this plan ? What, but in as far as it has been 
founded on implacable revenge, misery to my¬ 
self an^l all my connections! ” 

“ For myself alone, Rayinoiid,” eKclaimed) 
Montchensey, as deeply repentant oh jifie error 

u- 4 
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I com 111 i tied, and which may be said, indeed, to 
have laid the foundation of our misfortunes, 

' nuicli as .1 have suffered, I can frc^cly forgive 
you. J^ut whatj^liall I^say ft^r my poor Bertha ! 
,I,>foula/ain'^hoj:|“ you weve ignorant that your 
iinafijTined death, under ^the’ circumstances in 
wl.icK it was conceived to have taken place, was 


the sole cause of her affliction ?” 

- %You do me but 'justice in the supposition,” 
replied Neville, “ for most assuredlyliad I know^n 
this, to liave*be^.n the casejithe spirit of revenge, 
p,oweri*ully jis 1 felt its influence within me, 
would have yielded to fraternal affection; but 


he^e, as in every thing else connected w itli this 


disastrtius business, I \<as destined^ as a due 
pi^ivshnient for piy folly, to be the unconscious 
architect of' ruin to my own faiijjily; foi^ as nei¬ 
ther Sirnen Fraser, nor any or»e in the village of 
Wyeburne, had the smallest idea of my identity 
wnth the woyndefi and missing strangei*, nor any 
^certain inloimation Avith regard to the nature or 


'cause of niy sister’s indisposition, the whole 
transactior,^uideecC and its melancholy conse¬ 
quences. ucing, tor obvious rciisons, concealed 
as mueji a6 p/^ssible jvithin the limits of the 
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Hall, I had only a vague, and that a mistaken, 
idea of ^Bertha’s malady, which was attributed 
by Fraser and, as 1 understood^ by*the whole 
of the neighbourhood, to jealo'^y on the part of 
her lord.” 

“ The history of yourself, and your brother- 
in-law, my friend,” remarked Shakspeare, ad¬ 
dressing Neville, “ holds oiit a striking c'cempli- 
fication of the retributp*e justice of Providence ; 
for whilst indulging the implacability of your 
disposition, you have bcePi unconsciously re¬ 
commending the poisoned chalice lo your own 
lips ! whilst, on the other hand, the misguided 
fury of Montclfensey, and his unworthy sus¬ 
picions ot his lady, have been fblloweil, tm his 
part, by domestic infliction of the heaviest kind, 
and by years of protracted remorse ! But you 
have yet to tell us, Raymond,” continued the 
poet, “ what befcl you after your escape to 
France, and how it has happened hat, notwith¬ 
standing such numbers of your countrymen 
must have visited that kingdom, during the long 
peripd“of your exile there, ypu ha,e nevea* beeii 
recofjnised.' 

“ Sick of the worlt},’* rejoin^ Neville, and 
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anxious only to fly from all probability of re¬ 
cognition, I immediately entered into the mili¬ 
tary service of. Henry the Fourth, wli/), although 
the fri«ud and ally of Elizabeth, was inter- 
-ested .ir| iViy be|^alf thrOifgh the mediation of 
. Sulto whom I. had bo'^n well K'nqwn during 
a lormer residence in Paris, and who, convinced 
of my^Innocence, favoured my views, and sent 
y e^b a distant colony, .where first in a military, 
and afterwards in a civil capacity, I jiassed the 
greater part n^y exile,* regularly remitting, 
through a i>rnfidential medium, such a portion 
of my salary vis 1 conceived suflicient for the 
edw cation of my child. The Meath of Henry, 
howCfver, in.1610, deprived me of thi5s situation, 
anJ,*‘ of course, 'of‘ all the resources connected 
^'ilh it, * and returning soon afterwards to Paris, 

I gi aduafty got into pecuniary difficulties, and 
finally into a prison.” 

MontchpRsey *»vas about to make some com- 
^nent on tins detail, when Peter entering, in¬ 
formed i^ljakspeare^) with a significant look, that 
one wished to speak with him in the bi*ca]dast- 
r<K)in. Her^ in .(act, th^poei^bift’id his young 
friend Hubert Gray, to whom, on the arrival of 
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Neville, lie had contrived instantly to despatch 
the faithful old groom, intimating a wish to see 
hjin iinni(‘diately at the iTall, an errand which 
Peter undeitook with peculiar 'hicrity and good 
will, for Hubert had been a g eat fiiv’oun’tc witli 
him, and, indeed, with the whole household. 

The astonishment, tlic eager and almost 
breathless emotion, with which this enthusiastic 
young man listened to Shakspeare’s account of 
his father and his father’s house, more especially 
when the poet concluded by in irming him that 
he was then under the same roof w;'!i his parent, 
it would be no easy task to delineate. It was, 
indeed, with great difficulty that he could pre¬ 
vent him* instantly rushing, in *iie first \'rild 
tumult ol‘ delight, into his iiither’s Dreseiice. 
“ Spare, Hubert,” he exclaimed, “ spare the 
feelings of your parent; he is not yet aware of 
your being in the house, and, totally unpre¬ 
pared as he is, a sudden disclosure might be too 
much for a frame weakened by anxiety, fatigue, 
and long imprisonment. Suffer me ,to precede 
you,* though but for a few m;riute.‘..” then 

hastened to the libittr’i, atvHbrip^ ailnounced 
to his friend Neville, that Hulfcrt^was^ waiting 
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for admission. Montchcnsey and Shakspeare 
then almost immediately afterwa,rds quitted the 
apartment, and, in the next iqpment,f the father 
,aiul son were locked in each ^others* arms ! 

(To be c^OTtfinued,) 
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“ FareweL," great Bard ’ rare gift to mortd men ! 
Which earth ne’er saw before, nor e’er will sec 
again ! Wi iter. 

It was not until aft'^r a considerabk time had 
been left for the indulgence of emotions which 
words can but faintly describe, thiMontchen- 
sey and Shakspeare .re-entered the room, the 
former leading by the hand liis beiiutifiil da.sgh- 
ter, whilst the latter stood a silent but debghted 
spectator of happiness in which, as havuig bden, 
in a great measure, ft*5 creator, he could not 
but largely participate. An exclamation of 
rapture burst from the lips of Hubert Neville, 
for so we must now call him, on perceiving lift,! 
lovely cousin, whilst in the eyes of Helen 
sparkled amid terrs, for she had been told of 
what had passed, and what was pi^ssihg, and 
her heart had'^ciee^ly-felt Jihe ip^uence of the 
story. 
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“ My clear Hubert,” said Moiitclienscy, 

offering the youth his hand, “ itris with hejirt- 

felt pleasure L again welconyi you ♦ to Wye-- 

* * • ^ 

bnrnq FJall: let'^tis mutually forget what may 
Ijave hurl flic fecjlings'of each of us; and ac- 

^ f • * € 

cept n^y warmest €,ong|*attilation onfthe very 
important discovery which, through the kind 
offices (/f our great and good frien/l here, to 
'w'kom we arc all so largely indebted, you have 
this day h* eu enabled to make. Providence, 
indeed, seems ^ have conducted him hither 
as an instriifiient to us all of its choicest be¬ 
nevolence; from my heart he has removed 
a Icfid whidii had pressed it to the earth 

9 * ’ * 

for years,• and, could I but see ray unhappy 
Bertha restored ' to society, I should ^ have 
nothing ta wish for o« ^this side the grave. 
And here',^' he continued, placing the hand of 
his daughter in that of iliaymond Neville, 
'.behold tire' vfery image of your 'sistei'! — 
She has been to me, under every vicissitude 
and distress, a ministering * angel, and will, 
I have no ,d6i|bt, prove to us a bond of peace 
and union.” 

The eyes <u xvayiuujiu i^eviiie uau ueeu, iii 
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fact, rivetted on Helen, from the moment she 
entered Ahe room; for he seemed to see Bertha 
ciTibodied before him in all her youth and 
beauty. took her hand, therefoie, with 

feelings of peculiar gratificatkn; She is. In¬ 
deed,” he exclaimed t * Montchensey, the 
perfect counterpart of my iintbrtunate sister, as 
once 1 knew her. Ah! w^ould heaven, my 
dear young lady,” he added, whilst a tei.r 
dropped on the hard that trembled ..ithlii his, 

that your poor mother could oe but a witness 
of this scene I” 

Scarcely had the wish esctiped his lips, when, 
to his utter astonisment, l^ertlia entered the 
room. There was a wildness in her look, but 
in evei;y other respect the expre^-sion of her 
countenance was singularly })leasinf: for she 
had been remarkably handsome in e&rly life; 
and though her fcu-tures were now pale an.d 
emaciated, neither loveliness nor grace had de • 
serted them, whilst her long, flowing hair, which* 
seemed to have been cafefally arranged, gave 

J _ ^ 

a touching sweetnj?ss to theii effoct.; Shli was 
singing a little plainCt^e a3 <ihe enterefl, 
but the notes were instantly aYre»ted»on be- 
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holding the party. For a moment she cast her 
,cy.es around her, lost, as it were, ki amazement, 
but the next instant fixed them ^intently on the 
<j*puntj3n^mce ofktr brother, appearing delighted 
at the tbought o|[ seeing 'him alive. Hie im- 
pressiqn, iiowcver, was timfortunately t/ery tran¬ 
sient; for, almost immediately afterwards, her 
features'assuming an expression of indescribable 
lic-ri’or, she ran into ti' corner of the room, 
hiding-iifoi ' with heii handkerchief, and 
screaming out thac Raymond was come from 
his grave to/haunt her. It was at this crisis 
that Shakspeare, who had watched with great 
anxiety effect of the ^cene, withdrew Ray- 
mond^Nevill^ to a distant part of the library, and, 
after a few njinutes' conversation with him, he 
r addressed^ a single worsl.tp Montchensey, who 
immediatfily left the apartment, accompanied 
by Shakspeare, his daughter, and Hubert. 

• « Raymond' Neville thus left alone w'illi his 
sister, endeavoured, by every soothing means, 
to solicit^' her attendon, and'v so far succeeded, 
that she. Qnce^ more looked upon him with an 
ejtpression otddight. I-fe then ventured gently, 
and aln;ipst ^jm^’ierceptibly, to place her arm 
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within his; and taking her, without any resist¬ 
ance on iier part^ into the garden, which imme¬ 
diately adjoined the library, he began to relate 
to hei some of the principal incidents which hrd 
occurred to him during their long separation. 
This roiisediher attont.ior#^ she became inter-| 
ested, and, encouraged by this favourable ap- 
pearance, he •entered with the utn»st cirrtipi- 
stantiality into the history of himself and his 
misfortunes ;^not orJy Lientioning vhat nad be¬ 
fallen him on the Continent,* but purposely 
dwelling on those incidents and family affiiirs 
wliicli had preceded their last unfortunate 
meeting, and^ which he knew had been d.’^ejdjf 
iiiiprinted*on her mind, minutely relating, at tike 
, same timg, his recovery from his wounds, his 
capture, and subsec]ucnt» t-scape. Thes ? were 
topics whiclj seemed to restore him to her in all 
his personal identity; and so much did slie ap- 
pear disengaged from the influence of h^f former 
illusion, that, conceiving he had gottftn entire 
possession of her minc^ he veaitjired to 
in a iocular manner, if she did *not .tliiok him 
very communicative for a ghoitt. dhe looked 

J * 

at him archly and laughed, wheil Instantly, 
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withdrawing her from die subject, he again be¬ 
gan to discourse on^ domestic concenis, spoke 
affectionately of Moqtchensajy and Helen, ^aiid 
Hubert Gra^,''acknowledging th^ latter as his 
. son; pi^e of intelligence which evidently af¬ 
forded Wter peculiar u dight. 

It was at this precise moment that Shakspearc, 
with* Montohenseyj^ Hubert, and Jdelen, joined 
them as if by acciddht, and were beyond mea- 
surig gratified' in obserKing, the calmness, and 
^even cheerfulness, with which Bertha received 
them, and entered into conversation; the change, 
indeed, appeared all but miraculous, consider- 
itig the suddenness of^ its accomplishment, and 
the length of time to which she hjid been a 
prey; to the most oppresi^ve melancholy. To 
Shaksifeare, in pai^kLular, whose unexampled 
kindness to her family had been mentioned by 
Raymond in the terms which it merited, she 
paid thti .inok marked attention, giving him her* 
hand with a look that spoke the depth of her 
feeliilg^ whilst <i:ears of gratitude trickled down 
her 4:heelr^. Indeed, had she known th@ full 
extent ofr her d^ligatlons to this great master of 
the ibuman mind, sense of it might have 
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been too much for a frame delicate as hers, and 
which had just undergone a severe and agitating 
trial; for wu have, to infbi;m our readers, that it 
was under Shakspeare’s suggestidn-apd 
merit that the fortunate experiment we hiivjb just 
recorded he 1 been made. his express wish 
he had been admitted to the presence of Bertha 
for some day** previous to the exp*)cted arrival 
of Raymond Neville, and had cautiously com¬ 
municated to her the irtelligence har ^.rother’s 
existence; but nothing seemed co shake her firm 
conviction that he was no more; that her con¬ 
duct had occasioned his misfortunes and his 
death; and that she was nightly \ isited by ids 
accusing spirit. Perceiving, after repeated trials, 
that neither argument nor persuasion availed 
aught, but ratlier irritate - and confir ned her 
in her belief, he recommended to Montchensey 

I 

the plan of a sudden excitement, of a sudden 
recall of the intellect to its former imagery and 
associations, an experiment which we have seen 
succeeded so completsly as to disperse die men¬ 
tal hallucination like a dream. 

It was still to be apprehended, ho’vever, that 
the advantage thus rapidly acquired might not 
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be permanent, and it became necessary, there¬ 
fore, to watch, and instantly to*coiint#ract, the 
smallest aberration; ajid, in'Swjt, nStwithstaiid- 
in^^Raynmnd J^eville spent much of his time 
.witli^ neT, frequently dining £yid passing the day 
in^ h^r own' apa^tme. t, -yet would die illusory 
i^eas for the first fortnight often recur. They 
became, however, gradually more faint and tran- 
lient, and at the end’ of a month, after years of 
partial stelusi^ii, she onoc metre returned to her 
place in the family circle. 

Content* and cheerfulness unalloyed now 
reigned at Wyeburne Hall, and beneath the 
CiAtag^ of ^Simon Frasqf; and Shakspeare saw 
himself surrounded by those on whoip, under 
Providences^ he had been thij mean§ of conferring 
health qfjd peace, liberty and Happiness. Obli¬ 
gations''great as these, might have been felt, in¬ 
deed, almost oppressive* from any hand save 
tliat of 8hakspeare; but from him the blessing 
came doujiled by the mode in which it was be¬ 
stowed; So entirely did it siem the result of pure 
goodnesT^ of heart, unmix^d with any sensa of 

ft 

'conscious ^sitpefiari^. * He sate among them, 
ipdeedj w’Jth' all the spnplicity of the most un- 
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pretending of mankind, yet not without excit¬ 
ing, at times, that sense of grateful awe, which 
we might ..uppos(», to be felt fron* the presence 
of a being of ^eneficence* and intelligence beyond 
the lot of humanity; for*when the vas^ range 
and depth of his intelle taal and imaginative 
powers were considered, and these were con¬ 
trasted with the sweetness, the gentleness, and 
simplicity of his disposition and manners, he 
appeared to be lifted a step above hi^ sspecies; 
yet were tlicse latter qualitiej so openly and 
perpetually called into play, that any iuiiniliating 
feeling of superiority was lost in a cherished 
affection for tlie man. There was that, in she t, 
about Shakspeare which rendered hini peculiarly 
delightful to the young, the ingenuous, pnd die 
unaffected; and, indeed, ‘o strong wa^ ihe ex¬ 
pression of benevolence and kindness depicted 
in his countenance, that it uniformly attracted 
even the notice of children, whose paradise it 
was to play about his knees, and s' ruggle for 
his approving smile. 

That he should be, therefore^ aln^ost, idolized 
at Wyeburne iTall, cannot, a^cr what has been’ 
related, seem strange, nor that he ^should be in 
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a more especial manner an object of enthusiastic 
• love and admiration both to Hubert fvnd Helen. 
Indeed^' long and i^ecretlyo j^ttached as these 
yowng’ people had been to each other, and fa- 
^voured as that ^aVaachment now was, by the ap- 
prototfoti of all' pa\;sfes, it yet appeared as if 
their approaching happiness could not be com¬ 
plete, unles$^ttheir admirable friend were present 
^to witness it; and it' was accordingly agreed, 
that th^t icnipn should take^jplace before he left 
jthe Hall. ^ 

W «5 jjave now, therefore, to add, that in con¬ 
sequence of this determination, preparations for 


iA'iie joyfulbccasion were immediately commenced; 
nor ftmong the few friends who wepe invited 
must‘-we oTuit to record that Ben Jonson was 


not fof^ptten. He a^b’^ed on the day preceding 
the c^mony, and only a few hours after Agnei 
.Clifford and her sister, ^ho were destined to hi 
the bridemaids. 


I 


Never /)iad Wyeburne beheld a day of such 
rejoiciii^ as the*ensuing corning ushered in. 
Every eye* 4n the village i^arkled with delight, 
for Hubest «and «Helen had been the favourites 
rf all, and blessings^without number were now 
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showered down upon the heads of the young 
couple, as they were seen, attended by a nu¬ 
merous tn hi of relatives and friends, coming 
forward on the banks of the str'^^m to the beau¬ 
tifully situated little chu»'ch ef Wyeburiie. Tt 
was one of the finest nor ’Ings in October, ana 
it gave no small additimal satis&.ction to Jie 
lionest peasantry to perceive one whom they 
had ever looked up to v.’itn pride and pleasur 
their worthy neighbour Simon Fraser, taking 
such an honourable station amongst the gentle- 
foJks from the Hall, for he was L^ing wiui 
heedful step, but gleeful eye, near him whom 
he had long regarded as his own, his beloved 
Hubert. Notliing, indeed, could well, suipass 
the gratification of the good old man; tor rot 
only was his h^art at re.'sl.with regard to the 
happiness and future well-being of hL child, as 
he fondly termed the' youi^er Neville, but it 
glowed with ail a minstrel’s fire, when Shak- 
speare, whom he had long ven<»*ated as the first 
of bards, quitting the side of Ben jonson, ap- 
proacheu him with the familiarity cf friendship, 
and ofiered him the assistance of his arm. A 
finer subject, in short, fjr the pencil of Rem- 

X 4 / 
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brandt, could not be inulgined than were the 

heads of the a^cd har])er and^ the niatcliless 

dranuitislj at ^his moment o^ mntnrj courlesiy; 

for tin?, thin silver tresses of the former, 

just li;R;^^l<o)t thb i^oruin}^ brciize, shone brightly 

in th6 si^ii-light, lasVI^e ^cast his eyes beaming 

whh grateful enthusiasm on the manly, open, 

ahii benevolent countenance of Shaksj)care, on 

ihdse features dwelt‘a smile of the most in- 

geiiiious^w^^etncss, whilst the^hair of the latter,' 

yet untouched by, time, iJhd of an Auburn tint, 

ifung thife^ly clustering round his neck, and 

showed a peVfect contrast to the hoary ringlets 

of/,iis venoi'able companion. ' 

■ A ^cturc of a different kind, and one which 

to the ^enet'cil eye could not fail to be equally, 
... * • * * 
tif not more cngngijig, was presented by the 

youthful bride and bridegroom as they returned 
together from the church.,, It w'ould have been 
impossibly, ■ indeed, not to have viewed with 
^something tapproaching to rapture, forms so 
well calculated to excite a (^ep interest in every 
boson), evA^ independent ^of those numerous 
a.s.sociations i|hi<iil:^ndeare*d'*thein beyond mea¬ 
sure -to by^ay the ^eAter part of all who were 
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now looking on. P^very eye, in truth, seemed 
fixed witli delight on the sjiiritcd and gallant 
bearing o^’ Huh^rt, on the graceful, delicate, 
and highly beautitul figure o{' Helen: and as 
for poor Morley, who had h^en avowed* to join 
the party on its reti'rr* irom the village, he 
seemed absolutely besi' *e himself with joy, nor 
could any thing repress his open declaration of 
it in his own peculiar waj : for he struggled .o 
get near to Helen, and bounding before with 
rapturous glee, he would ever and anon look 
back, and exclaim, from his store oi recollected 
fragments. 

Her eyes, God wot, like diamonds arrt;, 

I durst be sworne echo is a starre, 

Ai clear and brighte as wont to guide 
The pilot in his winter tide : 

and immediately addressing those who were 
near him, would he add, 

From toppe to tic yee may her see. 

Timber’d and tall as cedar tree. 

Whose statelye growth e’^Cv;ed?th farre 
All that in frithe and forrest a're : 
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and, when any one, through a love for teasing 
him, which was but too often t}ie anyisement 
of the villagers}^ a})peared to fc^oubt t^ie truth ©f 
Jiis CQcomium^,.life iiulignation woul^ burst forth 
iir’tfie Jfq]HoVing\e4^s ©f*comparisons: 


' Set rubye rich to ret^ emaylc, 

The raven’s plume to peacock’s tayle, 

Laye me die lark(?i^^to the lyzard^s eye, 

The duskye clowde to the azure skye; 

Sett fc*iia]fov^ brookes tf surging s^as, 

An orient pearf to dun-white pease, 

Mali.^i.e tamell’s hayre to satten silke, 

And aloes with the almonde milk ; 

I So ^hall^ 1 wot, those maids seem faire 
• * ^ ^ 

'VVyo woCild with my sweet bird conipairc. 

ft 

• It sebWjed scarcel-u^ogsiblc, m short, to ex¬ 
ceed the«f|faiety and satisfaction which pervaded 
all ranks on this happysr occasion, from the 
master of ^Vyd3urne Hall to the humblest of 
}jis retainers in the person of the simple but 
hotiest Morley. Mirth and ^festivity formed the 
business oj’ fjje day, indeed^ for more than ^ 
w*eek, dor w%i an individu^ throughout 

th^ thf.t was Aot warranted, for this 
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period at least, in the dismissal of all that might 
involve either labour or care. 

As foi the rc of of Eustace Montchensey, it 
seemed traJisformed into the very temple of wit^ 
and pleasantry; and with juch cfficiSthig high 
priests as Shakspeaie ,tid Ben Jop.son- might 
this be a subject of wonder. It was a scene, 
indeed, pe^’-uliarly well relished by the taste and 
talents of the latter; for beauty, youth, and hi¬ 
larity were around him, ani^ sack*and 

Rhenish of Wyeburne" Hall were, in point, of 
raciness and flavour, beyond cemnare. Yet 
sparkling and high-reasoned as were the jokes 
and repartees of Rare Ben, tliere was some Mines 
a coarseness and bitterness about them wdiich 
inflicted on their object a more than momentary 
pang, whilst tne sallies of ohakspear keen aiid 
effervescent as they frequently were, had so 
much of naivete a..d kind feeln.g mixed up in 
their composition, that even when productive of 
the heartiest laugh, the individual rendered in:- 
mediately contributive to this effuct, was, if 
present, the one beyond all others,. perhaps, 
most ready and willing to j-Mii ir' the jest ^ 
ill fact, the example'of these -celebrated men. 
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who were not only witty themselves, but the 
ca.iisc of wit in others, might be Sc-iid to have 
given birth to ... competition rf com ersational 
pleasantr'es throughout ttie entire household of 
Montc}*eiTsey; and * hen tnese flagged, masques, 
'ind pageaiftry, and s^ xtacle, were called in, 
in the getting up of whici, the imagination and 
technical skill of the two bards were exerted 
witii a power of illusion which seemed to achieve 
wonders. 

So delighted, indeed,^ were all parties with 
the generous and almost boundless hospitality 
which were displayed at Wyeburne Hall on 
this '*e-unioii of the two families, that it became 
a task of some dilHculty to tear themselves away 
from the4* attractions. Shakspeare was the last 
who departed, and left Wyeburne with a 
thousand benedictions on his head for the no¬ 
ble, generous, and unequalled efforts which he 
had made, and successfully made too, for the 
v’elfare and ))reservation of its inmates ; and not 
without a promise, on the part both of the Ne¬ 
villes and Moptchenseys, that they would not fail 
to visit him at Place during the ensuing 
May. 
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It is scarcely necessary to add, that this pro¬ 
mise was nevc” fulfilled ; for in the April of the 
following ^eai, aid on the sanie day with his 
great conter^porary Cervantes, died oui match- 
.less and immortal bard, '^^’he evi^nt, rs it Avas 
entirely unapprehendul jy his friends at NVye- 
burne, having never bejn, apparently, in better 
health and spirits than during diis residence 
there, proved to them a shock of the most 
severe and trying kind; for hey lad ain'ple 
reason, as we have fully shown, to love and 
venerate Shakspeare, not only in common with 
the rest of the world, but from a heart-felt 
consciousness of great personal obligation ; and 
they ^vere, in fact, meditating how oest,' h> their 
intended visit to Stratford, they should expiess 
their continued sense of j^ratitude, when tlu 
mournful news arrived. ' * 

'llicre were few e vents, indeeu, which could 
have thrown a deeper cloud over the happiness 
of Wyeburne than the death of Shakspeare^ 
nor one that was likely to leave a m;)re perma¬ 
nent .impression of regret juid sorrow.* Not 
many weeks, in fact, were fo elaps*e, 

befo-e Montchensey, togetlier w\th^ liubert and 
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Helen, who had not yet Ifeft the Hall, deter¬ 
mined on an expedition to Stratford, not only 
with a view of rA^ingling their ^rief w(th that cf 
the bereaved fijldiily oi the poet, t/nt in order 
to*ascci^S,ifl Tvhait ^ 'rcunistances had accompa¬ 
nied br preceded a ^i^privation so truly to be 
deplored; and to indulgi*, at the same time, a 
melancholy luxury ii\ visithig the^tomb of their 
behoved friend. 

It was ^n ♦he evening of a fine day in June, 
about two months /^fter the death of'die bard, 
when thd\^ reached Stratford, and found the 
whole town still lamenting the irretrievable loss 
which they ••had sustained. Iheir f^rst object 
waS to F'^e Br. Hall, freiii whom they expected 
to afcqi^*re all the information they were in 
search Cfi r As rnighr be imagined, their unex¬ 
pected api^earaiice opened afresh the tide of 
grief which just bf>ginning to subside, 

and Mrs. Hall ^especially, whose love and ad¬ 
miration of' her father had been almost un¬ 
bounded, ^feemed nearly overcome by the in- 
tensity of lieiT'owD emotions. As soon, However, 
as the fitst burst of agonizing sorrW was over, 
both she mid her husband appeared to a 
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mournful gratification in relating some of the 
particulars wl'ich had occurred during the short 
struggle \»hidi had ten:iinateu the life of their, 
invaluable ijflative. ’ ' 

^ Dr. Hall said he hafl*bee\ extr<^nieiv nuzzled 

» X 

» ( 

to give any salisfactcry account, cither of the. 
name or character of fne disease, which had so 
prematurely robbed the world of one of its 
greatest ornaments. a think I told you,” he • 
continued, addressing Monte’♦else'', ‘‘-wlien 

' O h I 

we met last year at the College, that our friend 
had been subject ever since his gi’eat and 
humane exertions, during the dreadful fire here 
of 1614, to the occasional attack of an obs^’ure, 
and i^r the most part, transient afihetiort of 
the chest, especially after any more th .n uiual 
fatigue, either of body or i.und; but as no man 
possessed a more easy and cheerful disposition, 
or was, on every ' ccount, moi^. deservedly at 
peace within himself, whilst, at tiie same time, 
his exercise and mode of living were, in gener''*, 
regular and uniform, these w’ere or >rire occur¬ 
rence, and iii'^ihe intervals he was m apparent 
good health. He had retuii^d^ l indded, from 
j ebume, looking, to our great gratification. 
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uncommonly well and hcai tVj and luid passed 
^through the winter with only twoesligiitgattacks 
x)fhis singular Complain^ and ti4os^*orbut a few 
^oursj^' dfiration. In me spring, hq^ever, and 
oidy awf^fek pi'eviowi^to liis deatli, he liad gotten 
,cold, in cons«iiience ijf exposure to wet and 
considerable fatigue, inwirred in behalf of a 
friend for whom he h^d felt much ay?cicty; and 
- these united causes )roaght on an attack, which 
from the j^rstip^i, on an alarming appearance, 
anjl which, settingeat dehance all that myself 
anti" another . physician from Warwick could 
suggest for his relief, terminated the life, of our 
dear.^atient^ in less than eight and fivi ty hours 
from ifs /:omr.iencement»! ' 

And were his mental faculties preserved to 
^ him?’* sait|fMontciiw«sey,„after a pause of con¬ 
siderable length. 

“ It was aniniispe^^ablc happiness to us all,” 
•replied Mrfj.' IIall, “ that my dear father re¬ 
timed not only his mind, but its perfect com¬ 
posure to tlie last dnoments. of his existence. 
He had, mad|^ his^ will about month before, 
so'‘that nothi ig ,Fi}}^tive to his worldly affairs 
could gfev.j'iniii), any disturbance; and ihr^gh 
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he was convinced, he told us, from the first, 
by his own sensations, that he should not live, 
and occjxsionally suffered A^uch p«in,and, through** 
out, extreme languor a«;:^ fain^p'^ss, his cheer- 
fulness, and, above all, ^ his ■»*Ooigna‘‘icn, r.ay^ii 
forsook him. 

At this moment Mrs. Hall was interrm^Aed 
by the entrance of the worthy vicar of Stratford, 
the Rev. 'SJios. Rogers, viic had returned' tl.af 
morning from London, and ,whp had called 
upon the doctor tuStute, that he had, according 
to his wishes, seen Stanton the scu\ tor, v' .o 
had promised, as soon as he was fxee from nis 
present i nmerous engagements, to undertake 
the monument which he. Dr. Hall, pm posed 
erecting to the memory of his father-in-h w. 

“ 1 um happv to tell you* '..y iriend^/’ said 
the Doctor, addressing Montchensej':,, Hubert 
Neville, and his lady, ths«»., 7 , "ist, I shall be 
able to transmit to postemy ,faijiful resem¬ 
blance of our admirable townsman; tor I have > 
had a cast taken from his features, and, as Ins 
illness w«3 ver'^ slibrt, and* heithor distortion' 
nor emaciation were its conseque'ices, • it will 
prec'^nt him to the wo’Jd, proviQ.1 \ .l^tanton 
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does but justice to his mod':;!, with a great por- 
^tion of that sweetness, benignitjr, and intelli- 
^•^gence of expression, wl^ich wa!| w(jnt,^o animate 
his coui\tenancv.\ and c!^iight all whc^approached 
!ikn. \ 

t 

“ 7Ai ! woijjd' tQ hjavipn, ^ou could perpe- 
ttiaw,” cried Hubert Neville, with eager emotion, 
i portion also of his genius and his talents ; 
, bi*t, to adopt his c;^vni,emphatic language, ‘ wc 
ne^sr sihall^o^, r^^on his like again /’ It would, 
however,'' he continued, be’a great s. tisfaction 
tb oiysel^ a> my Helen, and her fiitlier, could 
we be pernilited, ere the sun goes down, to 
visit the spot where you have laid that re- 
mains our beloved ^ lend, to me, indeed, a 
mcvr3 t^an fathei !”. 


, I*wiH be yOw.::j^oiiductor,'\said the Vicar; 
“ for tholu^jh it is a melancholy office, it is one 
likewise whijjh' *iever jail to be productive 
of many gti.at aJld useful, and ennobling emo- 
ypns.*’ “ I also-will accompany you,” said the 
Doctor ‘‘#but ^ J>r you, Susanna,” he added, 
turning torMi’s.^ Hail, who had be jn for come time 
meditating sy ch ^ attempt, I afraid, my 
love, yoif not yet - wcpal to the task,” ^ L ^ 
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uttered these words ^ in a somewhat hesitating 
manner, Mrs. Hall burst into tears, and Helen, 
wjiose heo’Jt felt tendei’y iiit'^vested: for her, 
took her hardj and the|^ th<: ';oom together. 

I do not w'onder,’’ remarked the ^’^icAr> acj-t 
drcssirij^ Dr. Hall, tha< yom lady snoidd still 
continue thus deeply afflicted ; for, I believe^ no 
father ever loved a daughter more affectlonat ly 
than did Shakspeare his •F’tis una ; nor did ev ir 
daughter, 1 will venture to alifvm^ more tryly 
and corr'' 2 tly estii.uitc the^extraordifiilry worfh^' 
and talents of a parent than Mrs. Ha’" 'I hrve 
often thought, indeed, that she ^night iiave 
adopted, ' » reference to him, tlie totiching lan¬ 
guage of *the amiable Hutli, anti , have said, 

‘ Where thou diest will I and there I 
be buried: the Lord do so Uic, and mere 
also, if aught but death part thee and^iae 

There was something in observations 

of the aged Vicar whicli see^na^ j. iculiarly io 
affect all present, and it was untif they had 
come within sight of the hallpv^ed fabric which 
protected the ^ miains of the j)oet, tL=at‘ the si- * 
lence was materially broken, ^hc | it' was thsjt 
-'he singularly solemn jispo^ J'^^cftiurch, 

Y 2 
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venerable and magnificent in its architecture, 
situated on the very margin of the Avon, and 
in die centre an e;\ccnsive crme^^ery, embo¬ 
somed as it \. c'*e in ^ grove of lo^y elms, and 
appiOacheJ through a Icng avenue of lime trc. 
nreu from Montphe^isev and his sOi--in-law, 
repeated' exclamations of deep feeling and ad- 
m ration. “ How awful, yet how bcautilul, is 
this sacred pile !' stH the former, as they en¬ 
tered the bu^ tr^ rsed and embattled porch which 
forms the north entrance ir.to the n^ :e, “ and 
hew wo.uiy of being the depository for the 
ashes of our Immortal bard !” 

They now, preceded by tlu Vica^'^ traversed 
the bu’hling in deep whence, and on entering 
tho Ci ancel, whot ‘ lofty and highly-finished 
windows, filled >r^h stained g*ass, shed a rich 
but soidt^e light over the whole choir, every 
earthly emot’ ^u, every thought save what was 
prompted ’jy ’^eligious feeling and the solemn 

irport of thel* »’sit, seemed to die within them. 

Beneath yond'^r flag,*' said the Vicar, pointing 
to one som^wh^ remarkaoly nstin^ dished, at 
the momen , by^ a setting sun-Leam lingering' 
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on^ its site, “ rests all that can perish of our 
beloved Shakspeare !^’ 

^ They near, aiid, an . unbroken 

pause of some kiinuves, d. nng ^vhich more thap 
tear was heard t(/hill upon die sto\i^i^wlii<ilk 
covered his ranaiiis, J^oi tchei-sev read, though 
in a somev<^hal tremulous voice, the fo^r toll aw- 
iiig lines, which he found inscribed i/pon its 
surface: * 

Good frend, for Jr«!us sake fb/btar^' 

To digg the dusi. cncloa'.ed heare ; 

Blest be y® man y* spares thes stoned, 

And curst be be y‘ moves my bones. 

This rather singuh*'^^ inscription^” roL.arkjsd 
the Vicar, as soon as Moiilcheuscy had^Jej|ised 
reading, was written by ibW IjfL'nd, aiKj at his 
request placed upon his in or^or, if pos¬ 

sible, to protect it from a violation to which 
many of the tombs In this ^,hurch,^ I am sorry 
to say, have been for ages suhi^^cjed,%nd which 
however custpm may have rfc^ncilt^d it to the 
general irind, ^e vifewed with j^bho^reacfe, You 
*percefve that*ojmafhented door 'n yOur Iqft 
^... it opens |nto a I^^OA^rypt "•^r ,diariiel- 
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house, which, from its appearance, is probably 
the most ancient part of our venerable fabric; 
and hither, fr'^^a a ri;fhote p^^riml, has it been 

f * * 

'tsual from thm to to Temove,the bones of 

r* i ^ 

tfie'^de^l ^pm*'the gra've* wliich they had lo'<( 
lcnarnl!^;d.' An''{hstat^e pf tife kirid, ii ' I recol- 
ari^St, fell under the cognizalice of him 
wTao nfiw sleeps V^neath'diir feet, and the im- 
f^ression arising fj orl^ * the melancholy spectacle 
was such as 4o;«?iggest the petition, the blessing; 
*and thd' impreca|;l(yi whicl«’'you ha\ j just rc- 
pi»atefi.*^"’ , f 

“That thtey wid have their due .influence 
with posterity,” exclaimed cHube*: * Neville, 
*** there'can be no dou^*t, for who, krfowing this 
to- \)e he grave 'bf nakspeare, will dare to vio¬ 
late sticb an fesyluilri” ^ 

Tb^ monumeji'ir-rt^hich we purpose erecting 
to his merooiy,” said Dr. Hall, “ will, of course, 
p\>int to this stpti%’as'’tovering his remains. It 
b^ placed'ir«mediately over it, against this 
north walk of t^elfehancel, and the bust, which 
is to i^ptfl»tilf;itt its Ihost imflort^ilt part, will, I 
flatter niyscj^i, (^ry to a rehiot-i ^e the express 
image features of diis pers^ n.” 
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‘‘ It is of yet great^ importaijce,^ remarked 
the Vicar, raisijng himself from the|^^osture of 
meditation ’a w 'uch he li.’ d been, for ^me time 
absorbed, “ th'^t to JisL tiir^syt should be 
k\^wn tliat.*our admi*Tble friend, h)& 

was beymd all- th^ sons o^ mer, war/ ou yrii^ 
ciple, and %ifter due enqtiiry, a firm V lidVe* i» 
the*triiths of our holj«^i*eligic||i. I am atixio^, 
therefore, to record, whilst are thus standing 
over the yet warm ashes of the poet, *and, I 
would firn hope tl e attestation may ut as du^^ 
able as his own fame, tha; no man '^vir Iffl 
the world with a spirit n »re humble or re-* 
signed, o with one more unreservedly reposing 
on the mdhits of its Sav.'our, and the meicies of 
its God.” 


jt 
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